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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


W.C. D. has niuch gratification in learn- 
ing from the note at p. 111, that the ballad 
of “* Old Rose” has been recovered. He 
supposes there can be no doubt that the 
song, as there given, is the identical one 
with which Venator proposes to his friends 
to recreate themselves. But he observes, 
‘‘ that the removal of this difficulty leaves an- 
other of the same magnitude, the origin of 
the proverbial expression. We may infer 
from the words of the ballad now re-pub- 
lished, that ‘* Old Rose” must, at the date 
of that composition, have been a song of 
some standing, and the proposal to ‘‘ burn 
the Bellows” by no means new; and it is to 
be feared that little light can now be thrown 
upon this point: but, as I agreed with your 
correspondent Mr. Broughton, in opinion 
(founded in some measure upon the response 
in the British Apollo, which he has intro- 
duced to perhaps more than merited notice) , 
that no set remained of recovering the 
ballad, which opinion now appears to have 
been too hastily formed, there is still a 
chance that some of your Correspondents, 
whose means of research are greater than 
my own, may be able to give some clue to 
the origin of the phrase.” 

J. G. N. remarks: ‘* The death of the 
late Viscount Clermont was the thirty-seventh 
that occasioned a vacancy in the peerage 
of Ireland since the Union in 1801, not the 
thirty-fifth, as stated in p.104. The dif- 
ference in calculation probably arose from 
the Earldoms of Dublin and Ulster, pos- 
sessed by the late Royal Dukes of Kent and 
York, having been omitted by the writer of 
the memoir ; but I am enabled to state po- 
sitively, that they are reckoned by Govern- 
ment, from having seen a copy of the Sign- 
manual for creating Lord Downes, in which 
the Royal privilege, on that occasion, is ex- 
pressly stated to have arisen from the 
deaths, without heirs male, of the Duke of 
Kent, Lord Tyrawley,and Lord Tara.—There 
is a curious point respecting one of these 
thirty-seven peerages. In 1825 the pre- 
sumed extinction of the Earldom of Ros- 
common, together with the Viscounty of 
Bulkeley and Barony of Glenbervie, was al- 
leged as giving the Crown power to create 
the Barony of Bloomfield; but by a decision 
of the House of Lords in 1828, the Earldom 
has been revived. It was provided by the 
Act of Union that, ‘* if no claim shall be 
made to the inheritance of a peerage before 
the expiration of one year from the death of 
the person who shall have been last possessed 
thereof, then such peerage shall be deemed 
extinct.” The Lords, it is presumed, in 
awarding the Earldom of Roscommon to the 


successful claimant, found means to over- 
rule this provision ; and undoubtedly it would 
be very unjust if inforced; as, with respect 
to peerages it has been an established axiom 
that no length of time can bar a claim, 
How far the revival may invalidate Lord 
Bloomfield’s patent, is another matter for 
consideration ; and indeed it appears rea- 
sonable that the latter should be propped up 
with another dead dignity in the place of that 
which has so unpolitely returned to life. There 
are at present seven extinct Irish peerages, 
of which the Crown has not availed itself. It 
has an immediate power to create a peer in the 
room of the Earl of Barrymore, who died in 
1823, Viscount Netterville, who died in 
1826, and the Earl of Ulster (Duke of York), 
who died in 1827. The deaths of Lord 
Castlecoote in 1827, of the Earls of Car- 
hampton and Blessinton, and of Viscount 
Clermont, all in the present year, will make 
more than room for another after a twelve- 
month has elapsed. 

‘¢ The last Irish title created was the Earl- 
dom of Norbury. It may not be generally 
known that, though conferred on an indivi- 
dual who was already a Peer of Ireland, it . 
was properly considered a new Peerage, as it 
is limited to the second son. Should, how- 
ever, Lord Norwood, the Earl’s elder son, 
who is still unmarried, die without issue, 
the Crown will by this arrangement have 
wasted the privilege of creating a new Peer, 
and the family gained nothing.” 

If our anonymous Correspondent of the 
date of Sept. 1628, relative to the family 
of Surtees, will send us his direction, he 
may be supplied with some information in 
answer to his inquiries. 

We beg to inform E. L. that the crawing 
of the pulpit sent by him has been en- 
graved; but, from his letter having been 
lost, we are even ignorant of the Church in 
which it is situated. He is therefore re- 
quested to send a description. 

The excellent pen and ink drawing sent 
from Paris by D.C. was safely received. We 
have been deterred from engraving it only by 
its being so narrow a slip; but are much 
pleased with the subject. 

C, inquires whose arms those are which 
occur in the window of Woodmancote 
Church, Sussex: 1. Cheque, Argent and 
Azure, on a canton Gules, across moline Or. 
2. Azure siz mullets Or, 3, 2, 1. 





Errata.—P. 83, b. 1. 26, for “ Nicholas 
Burghers,” read ** Michael.” P. 112, a. 1. 
6, read ‘* query and response.” P. 121, b. 
3 from bottom, read Feyjoo. P. 166, b. 1. 
31, for ** unwordly,” read ‘* unweildy.” 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO MARIA°ZELL IN STYRIA. 


Baden, near Vienna, 
Mr. Urzan, Aug. 26. 
RETURNED last night to this 
place from an interesting excur- 
sion to the alpine districts of Lower 
Austria and of the Styrian border ; and, 
as the track is not wholly beaten, 1 
am induced, whilst the agreeable im- 
pression is yet fresh on my memory, 
to offer you a hasty sketch of my tour. 
Having been joined here, in the 
evening of the 18th, by a friend from 
the capital, we set forth, early on the 
following morning, on our expedition 
to the mountains. The morning was 
serene, and the road excellent. The 
latter lay through the Helenen-thal, a 
wild romantic valley watered by the 
Schwembach, to Heiligen- Kreuz, 
where we arrived towards noon. This 
prelature is the most ancient of the 
Cistercian monasteries in Austria, 
having been founded by the canonized 
Margrave, Leopold, in the 12th cen- 
tury. His son Otto, a monk of that 
order at Morimond, transplanted in 
1134 the first colony of the fraternit 
from France into Austria. The build. 
ing, which now contains about thirt 
monks (who, besides their diurnal of- 
fices in the convent, are employed in 
superintending the adjacent parishes, 
and, within their own precincts, in 
the instruction of youth destined for 
the church,) is of different periods, 
with many remains of the original 
structure, in the style which we deno- 
minate the Saxon, but which was uni- 
versal in ecclesiastical edifices of that 


age, and with other portions in the 
vile taste which predominated in the 
early part of the 17th century. Of this, 
the tasteless column, dedicated to the 
Trinity, in the inner court, composed 
of gilt emblems, in imitation, or per- 
haps the orototype, of the fountain 
pillar on tiie Graben at Vienna, is a 
sufficient specimen. Several of the 
halls, and, in particular, the beauti- 
fully vaulted one which was heretofore 
the dormitory, attest the great anti- 
quity of the building. The interior of 
the church, partly Saxon, and partly 
Gothic, appeared to me to be perfect. 
The coup d’eil from the west en 
trance was awfully striking, owing, I 
presume, to the uncommonly lofty and 
narrow nave, and the concealment of 
the windows in the aisles; the whole 
interior seeming to be lighted only by 
a small window of yellow stained glass 
over the altar, which threw a tranquil 
gloom over every object within range 
of the eye. On arriving at the east 
end of the nave, we were agreeably 
surprised by the breadth and peculiar 
beauty of the transept and choir, light- 
ed by long narrow windows of ancient 
stained glass, and adorned with several 
well-executed monuments. Amongst 
these, we found memorials of Alto- 
monte and Giuliani, two members of 
the community, the one eminent as a 
painter, the other as a sculptor. Tran- 
scripts of the inscriptions may perhaps 
be acceptable to connoisseurs of their 
works : 


Viator . preCes . sIbI . aVet . parVas . MagnVs. artlfeX . 

plCtor. prInCeps . haC.. In. sCrobe .qVIesCIt . In. paCe. 

D . Martinus Altomonte Neapolitanus ztatis 87 hic 

familiaris obiit 14 Sept. [1745.] 

Toannes . gl VLIanII . VenetVs . sCVLptor . InsIgnIssIMVs. 
hIC . LoCI. In. paCe. qVIesCIt . 

ZEtatis 81 familiaris 34 obiit 5 Sept. [1694.] 


Of several princes there are also me- 
morials, particularly of Frederick II. 


of Austria, slain in battle with the 
Hungarians in 1246; Leopold V. 
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Duke of Bavaria; Leopold VI. of 
Austria, and others. On an erect mo- 
nument, against one of the pillars of 
the north aisle, is the figure of an ab- 
bot, in alto relievo, having in his hand 
the sacramental cup with a large spi- 
der on the brim. The tradition is, 
that the pious prelate there represent- 
ed, when in the act of celebrating 
mass at the high altar, observed, on 
raising the chalice to his lips, a large 
spider, of the species vulgarly consi- 
dered to be charged with deadly poi- 
son, and which had, at that moment, 
descended from the roof of the choir, 
floating on the sacred element. For a 
moment the holy man rejected the 
nauseous potion ; but recollecting that 
the liquid had already undergone trans- 
mutation into the blood of the Highest 
of beings, a feeling of awe prevailed 
over the dictate of nature; he emptied 
the cup, and fell dead on the steps of 
thealtar. We had not time to inspect 
the library, which, we were told by 
the lay brother who attended us, con- 
tains few remarkable manuscripts not 
of a theological description. Some of 
the curiosities of the treasury were, 
however, per force paraded before us ; 
such as a large piece of the true cross, 
which appeared to me to be of maho- 
gany, and a number of sacred para- 
phernalia, richly ornamented with gold 
and precious stones. An ivory crucifix 
of exquisite workmanship arrested our 
attention more than any of the other 
objects of exhibition. 

On quitting Heiligen-Kreuz, we 
pursued our course through numerous 
picturesque valleys; and reached, in 
the evening, the princely monastery of 
Lilienfeld, said to be the richest spi- 
ritual establishment in Austria, and to 
reckon upwards of thirty villages with- 
in its domain. In this magnificent 
abode the late Emperor frequently 
passed several weeks in summer; and 
one cannot conceive a more delightful 
residence. The monastery stands on 
the slope of a beautifully wooded hill, 
the base of which is washed by a rapid 
stream passing through rich corn-fields 
and orchards. Having ordered our 
evening repast at the post-house (of 
which, however, we were informed, 
trout could not form part, as the lord 
prelate reserved the whole supply for 
himself and his guests,) we proceeded 
to take a cursory view of the monas- 
tery. At the entrance of the outer 
gate we observed the prelate seated on 
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a bench reading. He graciously rose 
to return our salute; and appeared to 
be about forty, and of a pleasing exte- 
rior. The solemn sounds of the organ 
accompanying the chaunt of the even- 
ing song, at that moment burst upon 
our ear; and we hastened into the 
church. The twilight scarcely afford- 
ed us an opportunity of examining in 
detail any part of the splendid edifice. 
It was, as a whole, exceedingly beauti- 
ful, abounding with altars richly deco- 
rated, and with paintings of the merits 
of which we could of course form no 
just opinion at the late hour of our vi- 
sit. Before the high altar stands the 
costly shrine containing the remains of 
St. Leopold. 

Our journey, on the following morn- 
ing, was enlivened by frequent meet- 
ings with companies of pilgrims on 
their way towards, or on their return 
from, Maria-zell. Each procession was 
headed by the bearer of a tall crucifix, 
adorned with flowers, and consisted 
usually of about forty persons, of both 
sexes, with rosaries in their hands; the 
returning groups being decorated with 
artificial bouquets; and all singing 
hymns in praise of the Virgin, and soli- 
citing aid in her “ gnaden-thal,” or 
valley of grace. The to me novel 
scene carried me back, in imagination, 
to the glorious days of our Lady of Wal- 
singham. By the hobbling gait of 
many of those whose faces were turned 
towards the object of devotion, it was 
evident that they had travelled from 
afar; and I was assured that some 
must have been three weeks on their 
journey, as they had wandered from 
Pesth, about 180 English miles below 
Vienna. The seasons for these pil- 
grimages are Pentecost, the feast of the 
Assumption, and that of the nativity 
of the Virgin. The two latter falling 
on the 15th August and 8th Septem- 
ber, the corn harvest is usually over 
before the journey is undertaken. It 
is expected that every individual should 
once at least perform the rite; though 
vows, made during sickness or on, 
other occasions, may render repetitions 
necessary. We sometimes overtook 
carts laden with pilgrims, and more 
wealthy votaries in carriages, or on 
horseback. The villages on this road 
of grace abound necessarily with inns 
and caravansaries adapted to the diver- 
sified condition of the numerous visit- 
ants, and, as an inevitable consequence, 
with beggars of all ages, who find rea- 
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dily the means of subsistence upon a 
path of pity and benevolence, and, at 
the same time, exemption from the 
fangs of the police. 

Wearrived towards noon at the foot 
of the lofty Annaberg, one of the most 
picturesque mountains on the Styrian 
frontier, having, on its summit, a ham- 
let with a large chapel. Here the 
rocks press so closely on each other, 
that the road seems, at intervals, com- 
pletely screened from the view, and 
one doubts the possibility of an outlet. 
At the point where the ascent ceased 
to be practicable with the ordinary 
means, our horses were relieved of 
their burthen by a team consisting of 
_ four oxen with a horse as leader; and 
saddle horses were provided for us, 
The day had been, until that moment, 
particularly fine, the sky unclouded, 
ang the air mild. Ona sudden, the 
atmosphere became obscured, the wind 
howled through the glen up which we 
were endeavouring to thread our way ; 
and the storm increasing to a perfect 
hurricane, we were wholly unable to 
retain our seats, and compelled to 
alight and take hasty shelter in a hovel 
on the road side. In about half an 
hour the tempest abated ; and we con- 
tinued to ascend, sometimes on horse- 
back and sometimes on foot. From 
the crown of the mountain, where we 
partook of a slight ill-furnished repast 
at the post house, the view over the 
surrounding crags and numberless fer- 
tile vallies, dotted here and there with 
cottages and oratories, filled the mind 
with the most agreeable sensations, and 
suggested a desire to pass a few days in 
a district so replete with the sublimest 
beauties of nature. The chapel, with 
a lofty grotesquely built tower, was, at 
the moment of our halt, chuck-full of 
pilgrims, some comfortably seated, 
perhaps napping, at all events repos- 
ing their wearied limbs on the benches, 
others kneeling in silence at the altar. 
We pursued our journey ; and, as we 
began to descend the mountain on the 
other side, the chaunt of the pilgrims 
was re-echoed by the circumjacent 
emineuces. Two other mountains, 
but of minor height, the Ioachimberg 
and the Josephberg, were still inter- 
posed between us and our point of des- 
tination. They were adorned with 
many a statue of the omnipotent Ma- 
donna, and occasionally with scenic 
representations of Mount Calvary. At 
about seven, our day’s journey termi- 
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nated at the grand site of devotion— 
the Virgin’s favoured abode— the 
widely celebrated Maria-zell! The 
nearer we approached the holy station, 
the more densely was the road crowd- 
ed, and our progress impeded, by pil- 
grims and beggars in various ‘garbs, 
collected apparently from all points of 
the monarchy. We took up our quar- 
ters for the night at the post house, a 
large and convenient hostelry. 
Maria-zell, the first town in Steyer- 
marck or Styria, and on the road be- 
tween Vienna and Gratz, the capital 
of that province, has been already de- 
scribed by English travellers.* It is 
the Loretto of southern Germany. 
Like its rival, it owed its foundation to 
the miraculous personal interposition 
of the same heavenly patroness: both 
have advanced, pari passu, in wealth, 
—are yet objects of veneration,—and 
are falling, by slow but perceptible de- 
rees, from their pristine splendour. 
he parallel still holds good in regard 
to the spoliation of their treasures, the 
accumulation of ages of pious munifi- 
cence: the French were the last spoil- 
ers of Loretto; a part of the riches of 
Maria-zell was borrowed by the Em- 
peror Joseph in aid of his warlike en- 
terprises ; and the remainder is now 
in course of application for a more hal- 
lowed and beneficial purpose, the re- 
storation of the town and church from 
the effects of a most dreadful confla- 
gration which happened in the night 
of Allhallows, 1827. A considerable 
part of the sacred edifice, and 91 out 
of 111 houses of which the town con- 
sisted, and 10 human beings, became 
suddenly a prey of the flames. The 
town is now almost wholly rebuilt; 
and workmen are at present employed 
in replacing the cupola and the prin- 
cipal tower of the church. The town, 
although situated in a deep valley, and 
encompassed by mountains of great 
height, is 2200 feet above the level of 
the sea. A priest from the monastery 
of St. Lambert near Gratz first esta- 
blished himself there in 1157; bring- 
ing with him a picture of the Virgin, 
from the pencil, as some have asserted, 
of St. Luke, which, abating the loss of 





* Lastly, J believe, in 1822, by Russell, 
whose work, the production evidently of a 
man of considerable talent, abounds with 
wit, but with such keen and often unjustly 
applied satire, as to have caused its circula- 
tion to be forbidden in the Austrian States. 
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small portions of the pigment, is still 
in an entire state. According to the 
legend, of which the credibility is 
somewhat diminished, the holy friar 
had fled from invading Tartars, with 
this portrait, the only ornament of his 
chapel; and, having sought an asylum 
amongst these mountains, the Ma- 
donna herself condescended to appear 
to him on a cloud, with the divine in- 
fant in her arms, and in the same ha- 
bit in which her image had long been 
familiar to her favoured votary. She 
directed the astonished priest to hang 
the portrait on a particular tree; and 
to announce to the world that prayers 
addressed to her from the chosen spot, 
should never remain unheard. What 
kind of shelter was afforded to this vera 
effigies during half a century, has not 
been recorded; for it was not until 
the beginning of the 13th, that Mar- 
grave Henry and his consort built the 
stone chapel of grace which still, in 
the centre of the church, incloses the 
precious picture. The town was ra- 
vaged and burnt by the Turks in 1530; 
and it had suffered considerably from 
fire previously to the recent calamity ; 
19 houses having been burnt in 1798, 
and the whole Gratz street in 1800, 
It is surprising that, after such suffer- 
ing, they should have constructed the 
resent houses with wooden roofs! 
he interior of the church, on my visit 
last Friday, was crowded with pilgrims, 
and the holy chapel so full, that 1 could 
with difficulty obtain a peep at the sa- 
cred object of veneration. All that re- 
mained of the picture appeared to me 
to be the heads of the Virgin and Child; 
the rest being made up of gold and 
silver thread and rich embroidery. The 
church was hung with ex votos, record- 
ing the miracles performed on the hol 
spot; and some of a recent date. 1 
particularly observed a painting, in 
which was represented a young and 
beautiful female in the act of worship- 
ping a figure of the Virgin and Child 
descending on a cloud. The inscrip- 
tion averred that, in 1811, the indivi- 
dual in question, whose name, birth, 
and parentage, are distinctly mention- 
ed, having been deprived of speech, 
during six years, had suddenly and mi- 
raculously recovered that blessing on 
fervently praying before the hallowed 
chapel! The day of our sojournment 
at Maria-zell was unfortunately inaus- 
picious. The rain descended in tor- 
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rents; and the surrounding mountains 


were wrapped in vapour. Our peram- 
bulations, therefore, except at short 
intervals, were impeded. ‘The market 
place is filled with booths, as at our 
fairs, where rosaries, relic-caskets, wax 
tapers, incense, preservatives against 
witchcraft, infection, &c. with brandy 
and refreshments for the pilgrims, are 
vended. I was informed that the be- 
nefice is a lucrative one, the parish 
priest receiving offerings from each 
procession for accompanying it with 
sacred music on entrance and exit, 
tolling the bell, &c. as well as for 
masses ordered by individuals in ful- 
filment of certain vows and other reli- 
gious purposes. We had designed a 
visit to the Erlaf lake, the borders of 
which are said to be highly pictu- 
resque; but this was, on account of 
the state of the weather, quite imprac- 
ticable. We made, nevertheless, a 
short excursion, in our carriage, to the 
Iron-foundry about a league from the 
town, where all kinds of heavy articles, 
such as cannon, coppers, stoves, &c. 
and also some of a finer sort, are ma- 
nufactured, so as to aflord employment 
during peace for 600, and, in war 
time, for above 1000 workmen. A 
new machine, impelled by water, for 
filling the bellows, was in constant mo- 
tion before the furnace. 

The aspect of the weather on the 
22d was very discouraging. It was 
necessary, however, to depart ; and our 
coachman having been, agreeably to 
custom, decorated by the maidens of 
the inn with a large artificial bouquet, 
extremely well executed, and placed 
in front of his hat (and which, on our 
arrival at Gutenstein, he dedicated to 
the Virgin by leaving it suspended in 
one of her chapels), we set forth, 
during a soaking rain, with hundreds 
of other drenched pilgrims; and re- 
turned on our former track as far as 
Lassing, where, the weather improving, 
we halted in order to visit the cele- 
brated waterfall. Having alighted at 
a neat little inn, kept by a soi-disant 
Baron, whose appearance in truth in- 
dicated that he had séen better days, 
and who seemed to be rather hamper- 
ed by Madame, a sly-looking matron 
with a transalpine (as we on this side 
would say) cast of features, who, in 
a short colloquy with me, introduced 
herself in indifferent French and Ita- 
lian, and described herself as a Mi- 
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lanese*. We partook of a luncheon 
in a neat baronial apartment, deco- 
rated with English prints; and then 
started, on horseback, on our expedi- 
tion to the fall, the Baron having pre- 
viously, at the cost of three florins 
Vienna currency (about two shillings), 
which are pone he to the support of 
some public charity, caused the locks 
to be shut, so as to create, on a sudden, 
a greater supply of water for the exhi- 
bition. Atacertain point we alight- 
ed, and pursued our course on foot 
upon a narrow causeway cut out of 
the rocks, amidst which the Threising, 
a small but rapid stream, wound its 
course. I never had a more interest- 
ing walk. We at length arrived at 
the Fall. I have been at Aberfeldy 
and Dunkeld, and I have, within these 
three weeks, contemplated the chute at 
Schaffhausen, and, in my journey 
through the Tyrol, the fall near Lan- 
deck ; but I may truly say that all are 
surpassed by that of Lassing. The 
water, collected in a dam, about 200 
yards above the Fall, precipitates itself 
down a broad fissure between the rocks 
from a height of 440 feet, with incon- 
ceivable violence, and a noise resem- 
bling the loudest thunder. The spray, 
which ascended to the summit of the 
mountain, perfectly enveloped us who 
were placed in an open pavilion, one 
of two purposely constructed near the 
base of the rocks ; and the sun luckily 
darting forth his rays, though feebly, 
heightened the beauty of the scene by 
casting a broad rainbow through the 
spray, and, as it were palpably, within 
our grasp. We returned, delighted 
with our excursion ; and continued 
our journey over the Annaberg, from 
whence we descended to Tirnitz, and 
dined luxuriously on the finest trout 
and grouse. We reached our old quar- 
ters at Lilienfeld at seven. 

Our way on the 23d, after leaving 
Kaumberg, conducted us towards Gu- 
tenstein, the next point of attraction, 
and an object of pilgrimage of the se- 





* Our coachman, with the sarcastic 
naivelé which distinguishes the lowest class 
of the metropolis, told us that the cara 
sposa was a Sadler’s daughter of one of the 
suburbs of Vienna, who, having attracted 
the notice of mine host on her pilgrimage to 
Maria-zell, was, in an evil hour, honoured 
with his hand—a helpmate being essential 
to the management of his reduced menage. 
The shrewd rogue added, in his Wiener 
dialect, and its peculiar emphasis, ‘¢ die hot 
in ollem wosser gewoschen !”’ 
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cond class. Passing through enormous 
sierras, and beautiful valleys, irrigated 
by mountain streams, which, at inter- 
vals, were sufficiently broad to be 
classed amongst rivers, we arrived at 
Fablafeld, and through other villages, 
in which manufactories: appeared to 
flourish, at a serpentine pass f which 
we ascended on foot the Hals (nack), 
a mountain of great magnitude, from 
whence the mighty Schneeberg, the 
Jungfrau of Austria, and his neigh- 
bouring alps¢, broke upon our view. 
This mountain, which, for above 1000 
feet above its brethren on the same 
ridge, is entirely barren, and contains, 
in its fissures, eternal snow, is more 
than 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is a rare occurrence to see the 
summit, which, almost at all times, is 
covered with vapour. A light fleecy 
cloud now concealed the apex, and 
presaged early dispersion, which, in 
fact, happened on the following morn- 
ing whilst we were at Gutenstein. 
The passage of the Hals was grand 
beyond all description, as our road 
often lay over crags parallel to some of 
the mountains which seemed to be at- 
tendant on the Schneeberg, as their 
lord paramount. At Pernitz we de- 
scended into the plain ; and made from 
thence a short detour in order to see 
the waterfall at Muckendorf, a seques- 
tered hamlet whose inhabitants appear- 
ed to be half idiots. A young guide 
conducted us to the Fall, which was 
of a character totally different from 
that of Lassing. The water rushes 
out ofa rock near the summit of a lofty 
glen, and dividing itself into numerous 
minor currents, is precipitated over 
broken rocks, picturesquely located in 
the chinet. Towards the base of the 
mountain several mills are supplied by 
the different bodies of waver, and their 
clatter serves to increase the singular 
effect of the whole. After regaining 
the main road, we soon reached Gu- 
tenstein, glad to refresh ourselves with 
the excellent fare which the only inn 

+ 1t is well known that the description of 
mountains denominated ‘ alp,”’ is one af- 
fording, near the summit, pasture for cattle, 
and tov lofty to admit of their being driven 
home in the evening. During one half, at 
least, of the year, they are retained, and 
entirely fed on the mountain, where huts 
are also constructed for their keepers, and 
the preparation of butter and cheese. 

t LI adopt this designation from the re- 
semblance of the fissure (si parvis marima, 
&c.) to Shanklin-Chine in the Isle of Wight. 
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(not, in other respects, the most com- 
fortable) in the place afforded ; reserving 
for the following day our inspection of 
the far celebrated curiosities in the vi- 
cinity of our new quarters. 

Our perambulation early on the 24th 
commenced with the most propitious 
weather which could have been de- 
sired, by our ascending the mountain 
called Maria-Hilf (auxilium Marie), 
which overhangs the villa of Guten- 
stein. Statues, forming a kind of Cal- 
vary, and shaded by a row of trees, 
were our conductors upon the steep 
meadow which led to a dark grove of 
firs upon the summit of the mountain. 
Every step rewarded us with a beauti- 
ful view of the valley beneath, embo- 
soming the village blackened by the 
operations of the charcoal makers and 
nailers, almost the only inhabitants. 
On the crown of a barren rock of ex- 
traordinary height, and which seemed 
to have separated itself in some violent 
concussion of nature, from a greater 
mountain clothed with dark pines, so 
densely as to leave nothing save their 
ever enduring gloomy verdure visible, 
are the ruins of the ancient castle or 
fort of the Lords of Gutenstein. It 
was fortified, in 1220, by Duke Leopold 
VII. of Austria. Here died, in 1330, 
the Emperor Frederick, surnamed Pul- 
cher; and here was imprisoned Mat- 
thias Corvinus -before his removal to 
Prague in 1457. In 1595 the Em- 
peror Rudolph If. transferred it, with 
all its woods, chaces, pastures, and 
tents, for 29,000 florins (not 3000/.), 
to Louis Gomez de Hoyos, a Spanish 
noble who had attended Chaskes 7. 
into Germany. His descendant, the 
Count of Hoyos, is the present owner 
of the domain; and has a modern 
cheerful chateau, with beautiful grounds 
and gardens, in the village. At the 
foot of the rock is the so called Klos- 
ter-thal, a narrow romantic valley lead- 
ing to the base of the ridge connected 
with the Schneeberg. After conti- 
nuing to ascend during half an hour, 
we reached the top of Maria-Hilf, 
and found there a Church, a convent 
fronting the Schneeberg, and an inn 
for pilgrims. At that moment a long 
trainof pilgrims issued from the Church, 
conducted with music by one of the 
seven monks of the order called Ser- 
vites, who inhabit the ccenobium. 
They are dressed in black, and wear 
their beards long and falling on their 
breast. On arriving at the Maria Ora- 
tory, on the brow of the mountain, the 
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priest took leave of the procession, and 
returned to his cell, attended by two 
standard bearers, with their piahdens 
floating in the air. The monks live 
here by the bounty bestowed on their 
foundation by Count Johann Balthasar 
de Hoyos, who built the original Con- 
vent in 1668, about the same time 
when the residence on the rock was 
reconstructed. The convent having 
become a prey of the flames, the pre. 
sent building was erected in 1708. 
The mountain, inhabited by these re- 
cluses, is beautifully laid out in walks, 
with pavilions at all the points, from 
whence interesting views are obtained, 
whether of the alpine mountains which 
constitute the principal feature of the 
scene, or of the fort and valley. On 
these walks there are, of course, Cal- 
varies and different stations for prayer, 
with suitable directions and _ inscrip- 
tions, of which many, such as ‘* Do- 
mine, mane nobiscum, nam _ vespe- 
rascit,”’ are truly pious, and, so placed, 
affecting. From one of these points 
the Schneeberg, untouched by any 
cloud or vapour, was long contemplated 
by us with feelings of indescribable de- 
light. What a source of pleasure 
must it afford to the lover of botanical 
science to wander over the domain of 
this lord of mountains, yielding more 
than 4000 different specimens which 
are enumerated in the * Fauna and 
Flora” of Schultes, from whose notes 
I have collected some of the foregoing 
data! The mountain is seen at an 
immense distance, and in clear weather 
may be plainly discerned from the 
walls of Vienna, in front of the Arch- 
duke Charles’s palace. 

We passed: the remainder of our 
time in the garden of Count Hoyos, 
and on the romantic rock of the for- 
tress ; and yesterday returned by Per- 
nitz and Voslau, to this place, which 
contains also, in its environs, much 
worthy of description ; but my purpose 
is accomplished, and I fear I have, for 
the present, already trespassed too large- 
ly on your patience. G. F. B. L. 


MM. communicates the following as the 
correct blazon of the armorial bearings of 
Mylne (see our last Supplement, p. 581) : 
Or, a cross moline quarterly, pierced Azure, 
between three mullets of the Second. 
Crest: On a wreath, Pallas’s head couped 
at the shoulders Proper, vested about the 
neck Vert, on the head a helmet Azure, 
beaver turned up, on the top a plume of 
feathers Gules. Motto: Tam in arte quam 
marte. 
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RotTHERHAM BRIDGE. 


‘ee accompanying Plate is a spe- 


cimen of the embellishments of 
Allen’s ‘‘ History of Yorkshire,” now 
in the course of publication. 

The town of Rotherham, situated in 
the Deanery of Doncaster, about six 
miles from Sheffield, takes its name 
from the river Rother, which joins 
the Don at a small distance from the 
town. The !atter river, which is that 
seen in the engraving, is navigable to 
Sheffield, and communicating with 
other rivers and canals, opens a water 
intercourse with all the principal towns 
in the county, as well as those of Lin- 
colnshire and Lancashire. 

The ancient Bridge retains one of 
those chapels, which were formerly 
such frequent companions of bridges. 
Another remains at Wakefield, and 
has also a plate in Mr. Allen’s work. 

Rotherham ranks with Wakefield 
as one of the two greatest cattle-mar- 
kets in Yorkshire. The town is not 
elegant ; the houses, which are chiefly 
of stone, having in general a dull and 
dingy appearance. 

The Church is one of the most beau- 
tiful in that part of England. It was 
erected in thé reign of Edward the 
Fourth; and chiefly by the munifi- 
cence of ‘Thomas Scot, alias Rother- 
ham, Archbishop of York, who was a 
native of the town. Its form is a cross, 
from the centre of which rises a grace- 
ful spire, seen in the view. 

Rotherham Bridge unites to the 
town the village of Masborough, 
where are the pm founderies of 
the Walkers. There was forged the 
bridge of Sunderland, the first of any 
size built of iron in this country. Near 
them is the meeting-house erected by 
Samuel Walker, the great founder of 
the family, who died in 1782. Here 
also is a college, of the first esteem 
among Protestant Dissenters, styled the 
Rotherham Independent Academy. 


Mr. Urzan, Sept. 13. . 


 +~—n through the town of 
Bromley in Kent the other day, I 
found the old Church there nearly pulled 
down, nothing remaining but the well- 
built Gothic tower, and portions of the 
side walls. The gates of the church- 
yard were fortified with a palisade, so 
that it was impossible for an antiquary 
, toenter, and satisfy himself what might 
Gent. Mac. September, 1829. 
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be the probable result to ancient ves- 
tiges in the Church of such desecrating 
and destructive appearances. beg, 
therefore, through the medium of your 
pages to point out to those who respect 
and may be able to protect the antiqui- 
ties attached to Bromley Church, the 
matters which are peculiarly worthy 
of their vigilance. Imprimis. There is 
a fine ancient font, if not of the Saxon, 
certainly of the earliest times of the 
Norman period. It is square, sufficiently 
large for the immersion of the infant, 
and the sides are ornamented with 
ranges of plain circular arches. Any 
improvement of the situation of this 
relic would be to remove the clumsy 
pedestal of brick on which it stands, 
and supply it with a circular support- 
ing pillar at each angle, after the ex- 
ample of many fonts of the same time 
existing. 

There is a curious ornamented Gothic 
arch of the early part of the 13th cen- 
tury, in the north wall of the chancel. 
This has been conjectured (I believe 
erroneously) to be a tomb; it is rather 
the sepulchre, in which in Popish times 
the interment and resurrection of our 
Saviour was represented on the com- 
mencement of the festival of Easter. 

There has been a fine east window, 
the elegant pointed arch still remains ; 
the arch should be re-opened, and the 
tracery of the interweaving mullions 
restored from a good example. Some 
heraldric coats might be placed in the 
window with good effect. The Corin- 
thian altar-piece, which has hitherto 
so glaringly violated the unity of de- 
sign, should be entirely removed. The 
windows should be re-gothicised ; about 
half a century since they were all de- 
prived of their proper character. There 
are some brasses and memorials in the 
Church worthy of more particular pre- 
servation; I would not imply that it is 
otherwise than a barbarous sacrilege 
to destroy any monuments of the dead. 
Of. modern sepulchral tablets, Dr. 
Hawkesworth’s against the wall of the 
north aisle is remarkable for its beauti- 
ful inscription. So is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Monk’s at the exterior east end of the 
Church. 

The Church door is a good speci- 
men of the taste for ornament prevail- 
ing in the 14th century ; a few mould- 
ings in oak, after the original model, 
nailed on in the defective places, would 
restore it to its original appearance. 
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The cockney cupola should be re- 
moved from the tower, which needs 
little further attention, but that a fine 
western window in the lower stage is 
bricked up. 

In an age of such high pretensions 
to taste and knowledge, I trust these 
observations will meet with considera- 
tion. ViaToR ANTIQUARIUS. 


—@— 
Memorrs or S$1r Lewis Dyve. 
(Continued from p. 128.) 
Mr. Urzan, Sept. 7. 
\ HEN I first proposed to transmit 
to you such biographical parti- 
culars as had then occurred to me re- 
lative to Sir Lewis Dyve, I little anti- 
cipated to find so many or such exten- 
sive memorials of him as I have already 
communicated. From the circum- 
stance of no memoir of him having 
been previously published (not even, 
as far as | am aware, in the form of a 
note to any historical work,) I sup- 
ed that his name was one, of which 
indeed one or two remarkable anec- 
dotes were incidentally preserved, but 
which had not particularly attracted 
the ndtice of posterity. 

Since the first announcement of my 
design, however, I have been favoured 
with the communications of two cor- 
respondents,—one a lineal descendant 
of Sir Lewis, and the other a native of 
the same village as our Knight. Both 
these gentlemen had collected, in ma- 
nuscript, memoirs of Sir Lewis Dyve ; 
and the latter has opened to me such 
ample stores, that 1 am now obliged 
to retrace my steps in point of time; 
and I believe the following additional 
particulars of Sir Lewis’s history, pre- 
viously to his imprisonment in the 
Tower, will occupy as much space as 
you can allow to one communication. 

We re-commence, then, quite ab 
ovo, and have first the record of Sir 
Lewis’s baptism in 1599 from the re- 
gister of Bromham : 

** Lewis, the son of the Rt Worshipful 
Jn° Dyve and Mrs, Beatrice his wife,* born 





[Sept. 
3d Nov. being Saturday bet. 11 and 12 at 
night. Bapt. 25th. Godfathers Mr. Franeis 
Goodwin, the Lord St. John of Bletsoe in 
his own person, and Mrs. Boteler of Byd- 
denham, deputy for the Countess of War- 
wick.” t 
—the same noble patroness as hefore 
occurred, petitioning for Mr. Dyve’s 
restoration to the roll of magistrates. 
The following entry of the baptism 
of Sir Lewis's son Francis was trans- 
ferred to the register of Bromham from 
that of Melbury Sampford : 


‘61632. Franciscus Dyve, Ar. fil. Dom. 
Lodovici Dyve, Militis, et D’nze Howarde 
uxoris ejus, natus erat apud Melbury in com. 
Dorset, 4° die ejusd. mens. susceptores erant 
prenobilis et honorandus Dom. Dom, Fran- 
ciscus Comes Bedfordize, Arthurus Chiches- 
ter, et prenobilis et honoranda Dom’ D’na 
Beatricia Comitissa de Bristol.” 


The Earl of Bedford was nephew to 
the Countess of Warwick, who had 
been Sir Lewis’s own sponsor; { the 
other godfather was the child’s uncle 
by marriage, who was afterwards 
created Earl of Donegal. 

In 1634 we find Sir Lewis Dyve 
pens an active part in a quarrel 

etween his half-brother Lord Digby, 
and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Crofts. The 
circumstances are thus related in a 
news-letter from the Rev. George Gar- 
rard to the Earl of Strafford, dated 
June 3, that year: 

“The Lord Digby and young Wil- 
liam Crofts of the Queen’s side have 
had a quarrel. It was for three or four 
months whispered that Mr. Crofts 
should say he had kicked the Lord 
Digby. At length it comes to Digby's 
ear, being told him by his brother Sir 
Lewis Dyve, who then watched an 
occasion to speak with Mr. Crofts. 
They met both upon the bowling- 
_ in the Spring-garden § by chance, 

oth swords at their sides, Mr. Crofts 
a walking-stick in his hand, who walk- 
ed off into the upper garden with the 
Lord Newport ; Digby followed apace, 
joined himself with them, having got- 





* Among the family portraits at Sher- 
borne Lodge, is one by Vandyke, in which 
the Earl, as in Houbraken’s print, is accom- 
panied by “ his wife, a pretty woman, look- 
ing at him, in blue, with a red feether on 
her head, and a red knot on her laced hand- 
kerchief, her left hand on the shoulder of a 
boy with a gold chain and red coat, and by 
him another with a slashed striped coat and 
red gown:” probably the Earl's two sons, 
and the eldest not Sir Lewis Dyve ? 


t To Sir Lewis’s brother John, in July 
1601, stood godfathers Henry Lord Mor- 
daunt and William Lord Compton; god- 
mother Lady Ratcliff of Elstow. This child 
died in February following. 

} Sir Lewis’s half-brother Lord Digby 
married Lady Anne Russell, daughter of 
the same Earl. 

§ The spot contiguous to St, James’s 
Park, which was the Vauxhall of the time. 
See Evelyn and Pepys, passim. 
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ten a cane from some friend he met, 


and walked along. Then the Lord 
Digby taking him aside into an alley, 
asked him whether he had spoken 
those disgraceful words of him; his 
answer, as Digby reports it, was, 
‘Well, what then?” Wherewith with 
his cane he struck him cross the face 
a home blow. But Mr. Crofts saith, 
he gave him that blow before he made 
any answer. They drew their swords ; 
but by some that came in, my Lord 
Newport, Lewis Dyve, and Herbert 
Price, they were parted. Thus sun- 
dered, Will. Crofts steps to Dyve and 
tells him, that, if his brother had any 
care of his honour, he should presently 
meet him ata place near Paddington, 
with his sword in his hand. Dyve re- 
plied, he should attend him there. 
There they met, and fought long 
enough to have killed each other; 
then were parted, vo hurt done. 

“The King hearing of it, com- 
manded the Earl Marshal and the two 
Lord Chamberlains to examine this 
business; which being reported to his 
Majesty, and so much contrariety 
found in their relations, he caused 
them to be re-examined, with purpose 
to call them into the Star-chamber. 
They were required to set their hands 
to their examinations, which Mr. 
Crofts did, and was presently set at 
liberty. The Lord Digby refused, so 
was committed to the custody of Lau- 
rence Whitaker; after three or four 
days was called before the Board, 
where he still refused to underwrite 
his examination, so then he was sent 
tothe Fleet. "Tis conceived he doth 
it to avoid an ore ¢enus, not but that 
by his oath he will confirm whatever 
he hath confessed.” * 

In aletter, dated ** Strand, Jan. 11” 
following, Mr. Garrard says : 

“My Lord Digby, for William 
Crofts’ business in the Spring-garden, 
is called into the Star-chamber, and 
not only he, but Sir Lewis Dyve is 
charged to be a provoker and setter on 
of his brother the Lord Digby in this 
business.” > 





* Lord Strafford’s 
patches, vol. 1. p. 261. 

t Ibid. p. 358.—Soon after this, the par- 
ties appear to have been bound to peace; 
but the quarrel again burst forth, as appears 
hy a third letter of the same party, dated 
May 19, 1635: ‘* The quarrel that lately 
broke out betwixt my Lord Digby and Will. 


Letters and Dis- 
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No instance has been found of Sir 
Lewis Dyve speaking in Parliament. 
At the close of 1640 he preferred a pe- 
tition to the House of Commons, ap- 
parently in reply to one of the County 
of Bedford; but the matter in dispute 
has not been ascertained. On the 26th 
of January, 1640-1, it was ** Ordered, 
That the several petitions delivered 
this day from the Knights, Esquires, 
and Gentlemen, of the County of Bed- 
ford, and the petitions this day exhi- 
bited by Sir Lewis Dyve, be referred 
to the Committee formerly appointed 
for a former petition exhibited by Sir 
Lewis Dyve ;” and, on the resumption 
of Committees on the Ist of Apri fol- 
lowing, it was ordered “ that Sir Lewis 
Dyve’s Committee meet to-morrow at 
two of clock in the afternoon, in the 
Court of Requests.” t 

In February 1641-2 the officers “of 
the Parliament intercepted a packet 
from Lord Digby, who had then taken 
refuge at Middleburgh in Holland, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Secretary Nicholas. It 
contained two letters from his Lord- 
ship, one addressed to the Queen, and 
the other to Sir Lewis Dyve; which 
letters were for a length of time one 
of the butts of republican anathema. 
That to Sir Lewis was read forthwith ; 
but the House manifested considerable 
hesitation before it could summon suf- 
ficient impudence to open that to the 
Queen. The first step taken, on the 
14th of February, was to send their 
Serjeant-at-arms for Sir Lewis, “as a 
delinquent.” At a conference with 
the Lords the Earl of Holland pro- 
posed that the letter should be sent to 
the King, with a copy of that to Sir 
Lewis Dyve; but the House resolved 
directly counter to this, and on the 
following day the Queen’s letter was 
opened. Sir Lewis Dyve was on this 





Crofts in the Black-Fryars at a play, stands 
as it did when your brother went hence. 
Crofts stands confined to his father’s house, 
because by striking he broke his bonds of 
50001. but there was a great difference in 
the parties that stood bound; my Lord 
Bedford [his father-in-law] and Sir John 
Strangwick (Strangways, —his brother-in- 
law,] stipulated for my Lord Digby; Tom 
Eliot and Jack Crofts, men of small for- 
tunes, for the other; that they should keep 
the peace during the suit depending in the 
Star-chamber; the Lords have heard it, 
and reported their opinions to the King, 
and there it rests.” —Ibid. p. 426. 
t Journals of the House of Commons, 
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occasion examined at the bar, and af- 
terwards referred for further examina- 
tion to a committee, and again to a 
conference. For these purposes he 
was kept in the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-arms till the 17th; and then 
discharged, the House taking his fa- 
ther-in-law Sir John Strangeways’ 
word for his re-appearance.* Rush- 
worth has printed both Lord Digby’s 
letters, as well as the Message of the 
House to the King on the subject. 
His Lordship tells his brother, that, 
“If you knew how easie a passage it 
were, you would offer the King to 
come over for some few days your 
self ;” a hint which, as will be found, 
Sir Lewis soon after followed. 

In the Parliament’s “ Declaration” 
respecting the King’s attempt to enter 
Hull, they connected it with Lord 
Digby’s letters; affirming that the fears 
which had directed their first move- 
ments regarding Hull, were ‘ the 
more confirmed by the sight of some 
intercepted letters of the Lord Digby 
(a principal person of that party) writ- 
ten to the Queen and Sir Lewis Dyve, 
whereby that party discovered an en- 
deavour to persuade his Majesty to de- 
clare himself, and retire into some 
place of safety in this kingdom, in op- 
position to ways of accommodation 
with his People.” + 

It appears from the Parliament’s 
Remonstrance, May 26, 1642, that 
‘Sir Lewis Dyve, a person that took 
not the least part in this late business 
of Hull, was presently despatched 
away into Holland ;” t and there exists 
a letter of the Queen, in which she 
mentions having heard from the mouth 
of Sir Lewis, at the Hague, a detail 
of the recent proceedings.§ 

The departure of Sir Lewis was 
well-timed ; for on the 2gth of April 
the House of Commons ‘ Ordered, 
That the Serjeant be required to bring 
in Sir Lewis Dyve, who is a delin- 
quent by a former Order of the House ;” 
and on the gth of May, a letter was 
received ‘‘ from Sir Christopher Wray 
and Mr. Hatcher, of the 6th of May, 
from Hull, concerning the pinnace 
that lay in the mouth of the river, 





* Journals of the House of Commons; 
where these proceedings are detailed at a 
considerable length. 

+ Rushworth, vol. rv. p. 570. 

~ Rushworth, vol. tv. p. 585. 

§ Seward’s Anecdotes, vol. 1. p. 320. 
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which, since it conveyed Sir Lewis 
Dyve into Holland, is returned to the 
road of Scarborough. Resolved upon 
the question, That Sir John Strange- 
wayes shall be injoined to bring in Sir 
Lewis Dyve within a month, accord- 
ing to his former engagement.” * 

ater in the same year Sir Lewis was 
engaged with Prince Rupert and Prince 
Maurice, and his brother Lord Digby, 
in an action near Worcester, in which 
they were victorious, but our hero re- 
ceived a wound in the shoulder. 

It was in this campaign also that, 
says Mrs. Hutchinson, ‘a troope of ca- 
villiers, under the command of Sir L. 
Dyve, came toStanton, near Owthorpe, 
and searcht Mr. Needham’s house, who 
was a noted puritane in those dayes, 
and a Coillonell in the Parliament’s 
service, and Governor of Leicester - 
They found not him; for he hid him- 
selfe in the gorse, and so escap’d them. 
This house being slightly plunder’d, 
they went to Hickling, and plunder’d 
another Paoritaine house there; and 
were comming to Owthorpe, (of which 
Mr. Hutchinson having notice, went 
away to Leicestershire) but they, though 
they had orders to seize Mr. Hutchin- 
son, came not at that time Lecause the 
night grew on.” t 

n the same summer (1642), we 
find an expectation of Sir Lewis be- 
coming a host of royalty. Sir Thomas 
Tyrrell, of Thorp in Bedfordshire, in 
a letter dated ‘* Throp, 25 July, 1642,” 
says, ‘On Saturday night the King 
came to Huntingdon, where he now 
is; and we heare that he intends to 
be at Sir Lewis Dyve’s house by Bed- 
ford on Wednesday, and soe to come 
into the county; then for Wood- 
stock.”’ t 

It must have been about the same 
time that the Parliament commission- 
ed Sir Samuel Luke, the original of 
Butler’s immortal Hudibras, to appre- 
hend Sir Lewis at his house at Brom- 
ham. On the 6th of August, in con- 
currence with a proposition from the 
Lords, the House of Commons “ as- 
sented to the Order for the indemnity 
of Sir Samuel Luke, and others, in 
the County of Bedford, for their en- 
deavour to apprehend Sir Lewis 


Dyve.” § 





* Journals of the House. 

+ Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, p. 102. 
} Seward’s Anecdotes, vol. 11. p. 510. 
§ Journals of the House. 
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On the 12th of November, the 
House ‘* Ordered, That Sir Samuel 
Luke be required, and hereby autho- 
rized to seize the horses of Sir Lewis 
Dyve, Sir William Boteler, and the 
Lord Capell, and to employ them for 
the service of the Commonwealth.” * 

In April 1643 Sir Lewis was en- 
gaged with Prince Rupert in endea- 
vouring to assist the besieged garrison 
of Reading. On the 22d of that 
month, he sent ** into the towne from 
the Lord Craven’s howse”’ at Cavers- 
ham, ‘*a servant, one Flower; whoe 
swam the river both forwards and back- 
wards, but was taken, comming out of 
the river, by a drummer of the blew 
coates.” And on the 25th, in a skir- 
mish on Caversham Hill, ‘* Sir Lewis 
Dyve his regiment had the van, and 
he led them on.” 

At the battle of Newark, March 21, 
1643-4, Sir Lewis commanded one of 
the ten troops of Prince Rupert’s regi- 
ment. f 

The two following letters § appear to 
have been written by Sir Lewis, in 
the crisis of the conflict, before Wey- 
mouth was quite lost; though their 
date is the 26th, and one from ‘* Dor- 
chester.” They were intercepted, and 
published by the Parliament. |j 


«¢ To Sir John Berkeley at Tiverton. 


*¢ Noble Sir, 

“‘You will, I presume, receive notice 
by Collonel Froad, before this will be with 
you, of the disaster that happened to us 
this day, by negligence of some of our 
Horse, which were beaten off their guards, 
and persued by the enemy to Weymouth ; 
whereupon a hundred muskettiers were 
drawn out of Weymouth to relieve them, 
which the enemy in Melcombe, taking all 





* Journals of the House. 

t+ Sir Samuel Luke’s Diary of the Siege 
of Reading, printed in Coates’s History of 
that Towr. 

+ Rushworth, vol. v. p. 307. 

§ Among the papers of Secretary Walker, 
in the Harl. MSS. 6802, are two letters 
from Sir Lewis Dyve, dated Sherborne, 
Jan.7 and 81, 1644-5, relative to an in- 
tended Court Martial on Colonel Ashburn- 
ham, the Royalist comraander who had lost 
Weymouth. As they are only signed by 
Sir Lewis, and appear to have been the 
composition of his Secretary, they may for 
brevity’s sake be here omitted. 

li In “*God Appearing for the Parlia- 
ment, in sundry late Victories,” 4to, pp. 24, 
printed pursuant to an order of the House, 
**4 Martii 1644.” 
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advantage of, made a sally over the draw- 
bridge, and have surprised the Chappell 
Fort; but the two principall forts, where 
our provisions and ammunition lyes, wee 
still maintaine, and doubt not by God’s as- 
sistance to keep them still, hoping that this 
misfortune will turne to our advantage, and 
bee a meanes that wee shall gaine both the 
towne and fort together. Whereupon my 
Lord Goring hath set up his rest to goe 
through with it, being confident of your 
speedy assistance in a worke of that infinite 
importance to his Majesties service; and in 
case Waller should draw this way, which is 
not probable, yet your strength, united 
with my Lord’s, will be much superior to 
Waller’s, so as doubtlesse wee may fight 
with him upon advantage ; for Kell. Digby 
came this night to Sherborne from Oxford, 
who assured me that Essex and Manches- 
ter’s forces have absolutely left him, and 
that he hath not a considerable party with 
him, his army being utterly broken; so 
that, this place being taken, which we are 
confident cannot be a work of many days, 
the West is not only secured thereby, but 
my Lord Goring will likewise have an op- 
portunity of advancing into the Associated 
Counties, which are now left naked. And 
there is order likewise taken, that two thou- 
sand horse from Oxford and the Vize, [qu. 
Devizes ?] shall be ready to attend Waller’s 
motion, so shall by God’s blessing our game 
goe faire, if not mar’d in the playing. 
Feb. 26, 1644. Lewis Dyve,” 


That to the Earl of Bristol: 


‘©My Lord, Dorchester, 26 Feb. 1644, 

‘© The Church Fort by a strange misfor- 
tune was surprised this night by the enemy 
in Melcombe, but the principall forts, where 
all our ammunition and provision lies, wee 
still maintaine. Sir John Berkley is sent 
for hither by my Lord Goring, to draw his 
forces hither to joyne with ours, he having 
set up his rest for the taking both that and 
the towne of Melcombe together, which by 
God’s assistance we doubt not to effect, 
Waller’s forces being so scattered by the 
withdrawing of Essex his horse and Man- 
chester’s foot from him, as he is not in a 
condition to advance towards us; and this 
newes was last night confirmed to us by 
Kell. Digby, who came from Oxford. I 
beseech your Lordship be pleased to employ 
all your interests with Sir Richard Green- 
vile, to hasten the sending of fifteene hun- 
dred foot, or two thousand horse, at the 
least, towards us, to make good Devonshire 
against the forces about Taunton, and that 
we may be at a nere distance to joine toge- 
ther, if there be occasion, and he shall want 
no horse from us that he shall have need 
of. The businesse is of that importance, as 
little lesse then the Crowne depends upon 
it; so as we are confident he will not be 
wanting to us in this extremity. So ceas- 
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ing your Lordship’s further trouble, I re- 
maine 
Your Lordship’s most humble servant, 
Lewis Dyue. 
‘6 To the Right Honouralle the Earle of 
Bristoll at Exeter.” 


As soon as Colonel Sydenham had 
taken possession of his recovered garri- 
son, he proceeded to take vengeance 
on those individuals who had assisted 
the Royalists in making entry. The 
examinations taken before his Council 
of War, are printed in a tract entitled 
«‘ The last Speeches and Confession of 
Captain John Cade and John Mils, 
constable, who were hanged at Wey- 
mouth,” &c. (4to0, pp. 16); and to 
which is prefixed ‘‘ an insolent and 
bould letter sent by Sir Lewis Dyve to 
Colonell Sydenham,” which is well 
worth quoting here, as it is indeed 
composed with a boldness of heart and 
firmness of purpose which seem to 
have naturally attended the writer on 
every occasion of difficulty : 


*¢ For Master Sydenham at Waymouth. 


“¢Sir,—In your last civill letter, which 
your trumpetter brought me, you charge 
me with treacherie, and Fabian Hodder and 
his wife for intelligencers and traitors. Look 
but upon your own heart, and there you 
shall finde that character cleerly written, 
wherewith you falsely and iniuriously accuse 
other men. The desire I had to preserve 
their innocencie from your barbarous inhu- 
manity, was for that I knew their approved 
loyalty to their Sovereigne was a crime suf- 
ficient to make them expect the worst of 
ills, from a traytor’s hand. But do your 
evill, and heape vengeance on your owne 
head, by shedding more innocent blood. 
Paty shall die, deservedly by the law of 
armes; for having quitted the King’s ser- 
vice, wherein he was entertained, and turn- 
ing rebell. And whereas you threaten 
others of a higher orbe shall follow him, 
know this, That, were all my children under 
the power of your cruelty, I would not be 
diverted from justice to save their lives. 
And, for conclusion, be best assured that, if 
you put to death those innocent persons, I 
will vindicate their blood, to the utmost of 
that power wherewith God shall enable me, 
upon you and yours, without ever giving 
quarter to any one who hath relation to 
you, which shall faithfully be performed by 
him that professeth himselfe your enemie, 

Lewis Dyue. 
‘¢ Sherborne, the 12 of March 1644.” 


“To this malepart paper Colonell 
Sydenham returns’ an answer, which 
is also printed. It is styled ‘* the mo- 
dest but souldier-like answer ;” but, 
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from the scraps of Latin, * parson- 
like” would perhaps have been a more 
appropriate epithet, and it is possible 
that the Colonel was chiefly indebted 
to his chaplain for its composition. 
However that may have been, the mo- 
desty of its boasts, the moderation of 
its taunts aod threats, and above all 
its delicate irony, are certainly too re- 
markable for its suppression : 


**For Sir Lewis Dyve these, at Sherborne 
Lodge. 

© You call my last letter civill, and yet 
seem to be somewhat angry at it; which I 
should admire, had I not lately given you 
sufficient cause, for I must confesse inge- 
nuously, had I livery and seizon of your 
castle, I should not be so soon dislodged 
without some indignation, especially if an 
army of mine own party * stood by and lookt 
upon it. You desire me to look upon my 
own heart; which I have done, and find 
written there in the fairest characters, a true 
desire of advancing God’s honour, main- 
taining the King’s just power, and contend- 
iug for the privileges of the Parliament at 
Westminster, aud the liberty of the subject; 
which when I finde you soe maliciously op- 
posing and despightfully stiling treason and 
rebellion, I am induced to think this age 
hath produced unparaleld monsters, who 
are (without slander) pestes humani generis, 
for traytor I may not call you, who cannot 
be possibly guiltie of such asin in the opi- 
nion of Aulicus,t the only author which (it 
seems by your language) you are verst in. 

“*You are very tender of shedding inno- 
cent blood, and therefore Patie must die; 
but, good Sir Lewis, for what crime? He 
served, you say, on your side; I have heard 
“twas (as you do) onely as a scribe; and 
hath since turned rebel, because he would 
not tamely stand still, whiles you were plun- 
dering him. Heu.nefas infandum ! for this, 
right or wrong, the poor man must suffer, 
and (setting honesty aside) you will be just 
for certain. May it please your Worship to 
be mercifull too, if not to him, yet to me 
and mine (when we fall into your hands) : 
till when your last experience might remem- 
ber you that I am as far from fearing, as my 
present condition is far from needing your 
quarter, which I hope 1 shall have an op- 
portunitie to dispute further of with you; 
whom, or any man in England, I shall an- 
swer in this quarrell. In the mean, know 
that I intend to make a halter of your !etter 
to hang Hodder with; whose crime is the 
first contrivance of that treachery, which 
you after (though, blessed be God! but 
simply) acted to the losse of what you lately 





* Alluding to that of Lord Goring. 
+ Mercurius Aulicus, the Court news- 
paper. 
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valued worth a Crown.* Patie you may 
hang, but will not be able to bury; which 
may occasion a great mortality amongst you. 
And therefore be advised to forbear, by him, 
to whom proclaiming yourself a professed 
enemy, you have invited me as professedly 
to subscribe myself, Yours, 
W. SypennaM. 
‘¢ March 25, 1644.” 


To the account of Sir Lewis Dyve’s 
defence of Sherborne Castle, so fully 
described in my last, from Sprigge’s 
“‘ Anglia Rediviva,” nothing additional 
has occurred. I shall now, as before, 
leave him in the Tower of London; 
and in my next bring forward some 
singular anecdotes of his escape and 
subsequent re-appearance in arms on 
the other side of the Irish Channel. 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 
(To be continued. ) 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 12. 


i be situation of that islet, called 

by the ancients Ictis, whence the 
Cornish Britons brought their tin at 
low water, to be shipped by the Phee- 
nician merchants, has occasioned much 
controversy among antiquaries. One 
supposes it to be St. Michael’s Mount; 
another the Black-rock in Falmouth 
harbour ; a third, St. Nicholas, vulgo 
Drake’s island in Plymouth Sound ; a 
fourth conjures the Isle of Wight into 
the identical spot; while others with 
greater probability consider it to have 
been destroyed by the encroachments 
of the sea. 

We are told by Diodorus Siculus, 
that according to the tide it was either 
an island or a peninsula. At first sight 
there certainly does appear a remarkable 
coincidence betwixt this description 
and St. Michael’s Mount; but when 
we call to mind the manifold changes 
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that have, and continually do take 
place on the sea coast, as well as the 
testimony of tradition, we shall soon 
learn it never could have been the Ictis 
of that writer. 

Mount’s bay, it is said, was origi- 
nally land covered with wood. Some 
years since several trees were found 
buried in the sand near the Mount, 
a proof of the veracity of this tradition ; 
which further tells us, this land ran a 
considerable way into the sea, and was 
called the ** Land of Leonesse,” a 
name supposed to be of Phoenician 
origin. Risdon also, in the first para- 
graph of his Survey of Devon, says, 
** That region which geographers ac- 
count the first of all Britain, and 
shooteth out furthest into the west, 
was once reputed the fourth part of 
this island, and supposed to be a king- 
dom before the sea swallowed up the 
land between St. Burian and the islands 
of Scilly, included under the name of 
Danmonia, is of later times divided 
into two parts, known by the names of 
Devonshire and Cornwall.’”’ In the 
charter granted to the monastery by 
St. Edward the Confessor, the Mount 
is termed * St. Michael’s in the wood 
near the sea;” its name likewise in 
the Cornish tongue was Karreg Luz 
en Kuz, i.e. The hoary rock in the 
wood, 

This land of Leonesse was over- 
whelmed { at a remote period by some 
great convulsion of nature, either by 
an inundation oran earthquake, perhaps 
by the agency of both. Sir Chris- 
topher Hawkins, in his ‘* Observations 
on the Tin trade of the Ancients in 
Cornwall,” affects to despise this ac- 
count, because the precise date when 
it occurred cannot be ascertained, 
‘* for we cannot give credit to so extra- 





* This alludes to the passage in the intercepted letter of Sir Lewis to the Earl of 


Bristol (printed in Italic). 


+ This same phenomenon has been observed on different parts of the coast. In Whit- 








sand-bay, the eastern boundary of which is the Ram-head, where Polwhele places his 
Grecian factory, an old inhabitant told me that on a clear day, when the tide was very low, 
a forest might be seen under water, the branches of the trees towards laud, and their 
roots to the sea, as if thrown in that position by the inrushing of the waters. While the 
fleet were lying in Torbay during the late war, a tree of large dimensions was drawn up by 
the anchor of one of the ships. 

+ Tradition tells us at the time of its occurrence one of the Trevelyan family (now seated 
in Somersetshire), with much difficulty escaped on horseback (Drew’s Hist. of Cornwall, 
p- 15). Fishermen have seen the ruins of houses (so says Carew) between the mainland 
and the Scilly isles, and while fishing have drawn up pieces of doors and windows.—The 
Saxon Chronicle mentions a destructive inundation which desolated the southern coasts of 
England in the eleventh century: might not this have been the one that destroyed the 
Jand of Leonesse ? 
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ordinary and supernatural an event, 
on the mere assertion of a monkish 
writer, or from a circumstance of so 
trifling a nature as above described ;” 
viz. the discovery of the trees. But 
why should we disbelieve a monk more 
than Caradoc the Welsh historian, 
who informs us that Cardigan bay was 
formed by the inroads of the sea early 
in the seventh century? Is there any 
thing more extraordinary or superna- 
tural in an island being destroyed on 
the Cornish coasts by an earthquake, 
than that one should arise out of the 
ocean among the Azores, from the 
same cause? Had it indeed been the 
legend of St. Michael’s wonderful ap- 
"cag 100 on the mount, he might 

ave doubted; as such idle stories, it is 
well known, were invented by the dif- 
ferent monasteries to impose on the 
credulous, and by that means increase 
their riches. But no advantage could 
accrue to the monks from the forgery 
of this story of the inundation. For 
my own part, I regard the monkish 
historians as much more worthy of 
respect than they are generally allowed 
to be; nor do 1 doubt them, except 
where the aggrandizement of their par- 
ticular house seems to be the sole 
reason (and that is easily discovered) 
for their statements. 

Presuming, therefore, that St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount cannot be the long 
sought Ictis, I shall now proceed to 
examine the claims of the other com- 
petitors. 

Those who favour the Black-rock, 
do so because the river Fal is in the 
centre of the mining district; but, 
reply their opponents, it is at a dis- 
tance from any other rock, and scarcely 
above water at low tide. Both these 
arguments are fallacious, for it clearly 
appears from Diodorus, that Ictis was 
near the promontory of Boleriumt 
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authority, I should not be inclined to 
reject its claim for the latter reason, 
because the encroachment of the sea 
might have reduced it to what it is, 
and left the bare rock, as it were, a 
monument of its triumph. 

The pretensions of Drake’s Island 
are equally objectionable, and those 
who defend them, cannot be acquaint- 
ed with the Tamer; for, if the Britons 
worked the mines on the banks of that 
river, it is not likely they would take 
the trouble to bring the produce in 
carts round its different creeks and 
branches, to this spot, when it could 
be brought hither with less fatigue in 
boats. 

The Isle of Wight has no one argu- 
ment in its favour; in the first place, 
it is too far from the main land. Its 
size is also against it, for we are led to 
believe that Ictis was only a small islet 
where the tin was brought for the 
conveniency of being shipped. Lastly, 
but not the least, is its great distance 
from even the most eastern parts of 
the territories of the Danmonii; and 
it is very improbable they would take 
this their valuable metal so far through 
the dominions of a hostile nation to 
this island, though it might then join 
the continent of Britain, when they 
themselves were divided into three 
tribes continually at variance with each 
other. Besides, we have no proof that 
the Phoenicians ever traded so far east 
as the Tamer, much less there; al- 
though a gold coin of that nation was 
found some years back in Torbay, and 
Start point is supposed to owe its name 
to their goddess Astarte. 

The only reasonable conclusion to 
be drawn is, that Ictis was somewhere 
near the Land’s-end (because the oldest 
mines are in that neighbourhood), but 
destroyed by some violent commotion 
of nature, as the Atlantis of Pliny was. 





(Land’s end). Even had we not his Yours, &c. 


. 





* This was in the year 495; but the French contend that it was on Mount St. Michael 
in Normandy. 

t ‘Those Britons who dwell near the promontory of Bolerium, live in a very hospitable, 
polite manner, which is owing to their great intercourse with foreign merchants. They 
prepare, with much dexterity, the tin which the country produceth.****When it. is 
refined, they cast it into ingots, in the shape of cubes or dies, and then carry it into an 
adjacent island, which is called Ictis; for when it is low water, the space between that 
island and the continent of Britain becomes dry land, and they carry great quantities of tin 
into it in carts. Here the merchants Juy it, and transport it to the coast of Gaul; from 


whence they convey it overland, on horses, in about thirty days, to the mouths of the 
Rhone,” Quoted by Sir C. Hawkins, p. 50. 
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HE following topographical notes 

respecting Brightwell in Suflolk, 

are from a Manuscript of the time of 

Charles the Second, presented to the 

College of Arms in 1803, by the late 
Lord Thurlow. 

‘In Brightwell was an antient seat 
of the family of Jermy, of knights’ de- 
gree. Francis Jermy was High Sheriff 
of Suffolk about the year 1587. It 
was afterwards in the family of Hewett. 
Sir William Hewett, Knight, sold it 
to Sir Anthony Wingfield of Lether- 
ingham, Bart. Sir Richard Wingfield, 
son of Sir Anthony, sold it to Thomas 
Essington, Esq. a merchant, who lives 
in it this yeare (1655), and was since 
High Sheriff of Suffolk (1657). 

“In 1594 Mr. Tillotson found these 
armsintheChurch: Gules, three ducal 
crowns Or (Bishoprick of Ely). Gules, 
three chevrons Or, impaling, Argent, a 
fess nebule Gules between six crosses 
botone fitche. Argent, on a bend en- 
grailed Sable, three rammes heads 'ca- 
bosed of the ist., ‘ the last I saw there 
anno 1662, but no other.? Thomas 


Essington, Esq. hath repaired, at his 
owne charge, the almost ruined Church 
(see Plate II. ), built anew the steeple, 


and in a comely sort, built seats in the 
Churche and chancel. Under the 
chancel is a very faire vault, on the 
mouth whereof lies a marble, which 
hath engraven on it ¢ the Essingtons’ 
vault.”: In the chancel bee two small 
monuments of alabaster, exceedingly 
comely and faire, which were the work 
of a German, whose ancestors were 
ltalians. The smallest,.on the south 
side, is for Thomas Essington, who 
was borne April 10th, 1652, and dyed 
August 26th; 1656. The other at the 
east end is for Anne Essington, who 
dyed Sept.. 11, 1660, in the yeare of 
her age 17.. These were two of the 
children of Thomas Essington, Esq. 
and of Anne his wife, who was daugh- 
ter of John Janson of Ashbye Ledger, 
in. Northamptonshire, Esq. Their 
children yet. (1662) living be John, 
Martha, and Samuel. 

“* Brightwell Hail is a faireand large 
house, built of brick. I saw this yeare 
(1662) therein several coats of arms, 
among which were De la Pole, Azure, 
a fess between three !eopards’ faces Or, 
quartering Fitz Alan. Gules, a lion 
rampant Or, quartering Scroop. Argent, 
two lions passant Gules. Ermine, a 
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bend countercomponeArgentand Sable, 
impaling Mowbray. Argent, three 
bears’ heads couped Gules, impaling 
Argent, a fess between two chevrons 
Gules. Argent, on a bend engrailed 
Sable three rammes heads cabosed of 
the Ist, armed Or, impaling Andrew. 
Argent, on a bend cottized Sable, three 
mullets as the Ist. These, with others, 
in another window in the Hall.” John 
Cavell was seated at Brightwell Hall 
in Suffolk, and left Agnes his sole 
daughter and heiress, married to 
Lampet, circa 1 Edw. 11.” 

To the foregoing may be added, 
that the fret work is beautifully varied 
on each side of the octagon font (see 
the Plate). The date on the com- 
munion plate is 1651. ; 

The Barnardiston family, succeed- 
ing that of Essington, were for many 
years lords of this domain, as were 
another branch of the family (the most 
antient of the equestrian dignity in the 
kingdom, having flourished in a direct 
line for twenty-seven generations,) of 
the ‘estate and seat at Kedington or 
Ketton in Suffolk. About the- year 
1730 Brightwell Hall was taken down, 
on the site of part of which is a farm- 
house. The property afterwards passed 
to the family of Shaw; then to John 
Vernon, Esq. who died in May 1818; 
subsequently to Sir Robert Harland of 
Nacton and Wherstead, Bart. in whose 
possession, in health and prosperity, 
may it long remain! 

A very curious and scarce print, 
1-6}. by 1-14, engraved by J. Kip, from 
a drawing of Knyff, gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the mansion, the out buildings, 
plantations, and a large piece of water 
attached to it. Of this I have a draw- 
ing by Mr. Isaac Johnson of Wood- 
bridge; a,water-coloured drawing from 
an elevated spot, on the south side of 
the village leading to Nacton,. copied 
from an oil, painting by Mr. Constable, 
of . Upper, Charlotte-street, . Fitzroy- 
square, in possession of Sir Robert Har- 
land; and an oval engraved portrait.of 
Sir Samuel Barnardiston, by R. White; 
in 1700. This gentleman (styled in 
his burial entry ** the Honourable,"’) 
born 1620, was a conspicuous charac- 
ter in his county, and died Nov. 1707, 
without issue. He married, first, a 
daughter of Joseph Brand of Edward- 
stone, co. Suffolk, Esq.; 2dly, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Abraham Reynardson, 
Knt. Lord Mayor of London. His 
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hatchment remains at the farm-house, 
on which, between the two impaled 
coats, are the following bearings; 4thly, 
1. Azure, a fess dauncette Ermine, be- 
tween six cross crosslets Argent (Bar- 
nardiston). 2. Gules, a lion rampant, 
double-queued, Or (Havering). 3. Vert, 
a saltire engrailed Or (Franke). 4. 
Sable, three combs, 2 and 1, Argent 
(Tunstall). 

Thomas Barnardiston, Esq. resident 
at Bury St. Edmunds (in, or very soon 
after 1700), married Mary daughter of 
Sir George Downing, o OnE ict 
in Cambridgeshire, Bart. whose daugh- 
ter married Edward Goate, Esq. of 
Brent Illeigh Hall, near Lavenham, 
which seat and estate devolved, even- 
tually, to Mary (their daughter) wife 
of John Ranby, Esq. who died Jan. 3, 
1814; a lady whose very elegant man- 
hers, and various good qualities, ren- 
dered her during many years the dis- 
tinguished ornament of Bury and its 
neighbourhood. The title of Baronet 
became extinct by the death of Sir 
John Barnardiston, in 1745. The 
name survives in Nathaniel Barnar- 
diston, Esq. of Rye Hall in Essex, 
near Sudbury, and of Hertford-street, 
May Fair, in London. 

F. H. Turnor BaRnweE ct. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 10. 

WANWICH, or Swanage, as it is 
sometimes written and usually 
pronounced, is a large and populous 
village, situated on a very low spot at 
the south-eastern extremity of the Isle 
of Purbeck, near the margin of a bay 
to which it gives name. The houses 
are chiefly of stone, but small and low; 
and are disposed in one street, about a 
mile in length. By the Population 
return in 1821, it appeared that there 
were then 307 houses, and 1,607 inha- 
bitants. Of the 317 families, forty 
only were employed in agriculture, 
217 in trade, manufactures, or handi- 
craft (chiefly the stone quarries), and 
sixty were not included in those two 
classes. There are upwards of sixty 
quarries in the parish, constantly work- 
ed. When they were originally open- 
ed is unknown ; but, says Hutchins the 
county historian, ‘it is certain that 
the columns in Salisbury Cathedral, 
which were finished in 1258, and like- 
wise the Hall at Winchester, an an- 
cient building, are made of the stone 
(though not now in use) called Pur- 
beck marble, dug near the fort, at the 
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co. Dorset, (Sept. 
point of land called Peverel Point, 
that runs into the sea, and forms one 
side of Swanwich Bay.” Between 
June 1750, and September 1752, the 
trustees of Ramsgate harbour employed 
fifty sail of vessels in transporting hence 
15,000 tons of stone. 

Swanwich was anciently only a cha- 
pelry to Worth Maltravers; but was 
formed into a separate parish about 
1500. The Church (represented in 
Piate II.) is a spacious structure, of 
dissimilar styles of architecture, having 
been enlarged at various periods. It 
consists of a nave, north and south 
aile, chancel, and a tower, containing 
a clock and four bells. The tower is 
supposed to be an earlier erection than 
the Church, and by popular tradition 
is strangely said to have been ‘* built 
before Christ,” an assertion which, it 


_ has been remarked, ‘* may probably 


mean before the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity.” It is 
an entire building of itself, the quoins 
at the south-east and north-eastcorners, 
continue from the bottom to the top, 
as if it had originally stood alone. In 
comparing it with the ancient towers of 
Corfe Castle (which is at about five 
miles distance), the same writer ob- 
serves, as an argument for its being 
the older building, that, ‘* though com- 
posed of the same sort of stone, this 
has acquired a greater degree of nitrous 
incrustation, and like it, the mortar is 
almost petrified, or turned into stone, 
by length of time. The walls are very 
thick, and about eighty feet in perpen- 
dicular height. The chief entrance 
was through a large arch in the east 
side, whieh now serves for a passage 
into the Church. In this side, and at 
about half way the height, is a large 
arched window. In the upper loft 
are four lancet windows, one on each 
side, besides some small apertures for 
the admission of light in every loft. 
There is no ornament of any kind, so 
that we may conclude it was never de- 
signed for a religious kind.”” As, how- 
ever, many Church towers have no or- 
nament, this last argument cannot be 
allowed much weight. 

** What may have been the original 
use of this building,”’ continues the 
same writer, ** cannot now be ascer- 
tained. It is situated near a rivulet of 
water, which, before the washing of 
such great quantities of mud on the 
adjacent ground, must have been a 
large pool, this water being called, 
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though improperly, a lake to this day 
by the inhabitants. Now, as Mr. 
Hvichion seems at a loss how to ac- 
count for the derivation of the first 
syllable in Swanwic, perhaps this may 
have been a swanery, or place for 
breeding of swans, when the Island of 
Purbeck was a royal forest, its situa- 
tion and construction being suited to 
that purpose; and our old kings were 
so tenacious of their claim to these 
birds, that an act was made, that who- 
ever should steal their eggs out of the 
nest, should be imprisoned for a 
twelvemonth and a day, and be fined 
according to the King’s pleasure.” 

The chancel of the Church is large, 
and one third of the length of the 
whole fabric. At the period of the 
erection of the north aile, it was con- 
siderably abridged in width, and a 
a only of the old east gable being 
eft standing, has a very singular ap- 
pearance, as is shewn in the view. 
About 1795 the Church was new 
ceiled and pewed, and two large galle- 
ries built, at the expense of about 4001. 
The principal monuments are to the 
families of Cockram and Chapman. 
The present Rector is the Rev. Thomas 
O. Bartlett, who was presented by 
John Calcraft, Esq. in 1817. 

In the middle of the town-street is 
an old building, with an arched door- 
way on the north, near which many 
human bones were found in digging a 
sawpit; a circumstance which gave 
reason to suppose that this was the ori- 
ginal Chapel, when Swanwich be- 
longed to the Church of Worth. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urnay, Sept. 8. 

\ ie observations of your corre- 

spondent G.on Heraldry, p.99, are 
just, and all who appreciate the science 
must regret the indifference with which 
it is now regarded. ‘There is nothing 
which has more generally prevailed, 
and been more tenaciously upheld, 
than the regular distinction of nations, 
tribes, families, and individuals, by 
marks or symbols, assumed at first as 
necessary insignia, and afterwards ma- 
tured and refined into a system by 
which the meritorious were honoured 
and distinguished. 

Anestablishment competent to award 
the brave and generous warrior, the 
good and enterprising merchant, or the 
skilful and industrious mechanic, a 
shield on which his virtues are symbo- 
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lically displayed, and the power to se- 
cure to these and their successors the 
right of bearing such honours, was a 
wise institution. 

It furnished a strong incentive to 
great and noble deeds, and could better 
gratify the high-minded knights of the 
olden time, than the possession of the 
richest fief. Warriors, who were an- 
ciently ignorant of letters, intrusted 
the record of their glory to the care of 
the Heralds, who by authority of the 
King, the fountain of honour, inscribed 
on the shield the hieroglyphics of their 
renown. 

Armorial bearings were evidently of 
military origin, and were honourable 
testimonies of high descent, and war- 
like prowess. They may now be de- 
scribed as marks of gentility or nobi- 
lity, either the acquisition of the 
bearer, or inherited from his ancestors. 
Although society is much chatiged 
since the age of chivalry, arms still 
show forth the virtues and services for 
which they were bestowed, and ought 
to act as a stimulus to the imitation of 
former good and great actions. 

It is indeed true, that to many the 
origin of their arms, and — of 
the bearings, are matters of indiffer- 
ence, perhaps unknown. Yet it is to 
be hoped that the feeling is confined. 
Gentlemen in affluence or poverty 
must be proud of the honour of their 
achievements, and solicitous to pre- 
serve and display without ostentation 
those records of the worth of their pro- 
genitors, and proof of the respectability 
of their descent. 

It is matter of regret, that in these 
days arms are assumed and borne with- 
out any right or legal claim. The Col- 
lege of Arms is often supplanted by per- 
sons who find arms for any who ap- 
ply to them. The “ Visitations” were 
admirable means of preserving the 
science of Heraldry in purity, and up- 
holding the dignity of the profession. 
Since the accession of his present Ma- 
jesty, a stimulus has been given to 
heraldic investigation, by the pomp 
of the Coronation, and the visits of 
our Sovereign to the sister kingdoms. 
These occasions showed the import- 
ance of the College of Arms, and at- 
tracted admiration by the imposing dis- 
play of its members. The progressive 
taste for the elegant forms of ancient 
English architecture, has also been ac- 
companied by a corresponding intro- 
duction of those heraldic ornaments 
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which so highly embellished the man- 
sions of our ancestors, either in sculp- 
ture or stained glass. A striking ex- 
ample of this was the abbey of Font- 
hill, the armorial insignia of which 
were scientifically and fully described 
in your pages by an accomplished 
member of the College of Arms. 

It is not thought necessary or conve- 
nient by many that the heralds should 
in these days exercise their full rights, 
it being sufficient to remain the legiti- 
mate conservators of family honours ; 
and they allege that, were a warrant 
fora Visitation of London, for instance, 
to be given, the right ofso many to carry 
coat armour, &c. would be disclaimed, 
and somany other matters to be adjusted, 
that it would produce a confusion and 
discontent not to be counterbalanced 
by any advantages. Much might be 
advanced in opposition to this opinion, 
but further into the guestion I shall 
not at present enter. The age of chi- 
valry, a bright era in British history, 
has left us much to admire. The ar- 
morial bearings of our nobility and 
gentry attest the valour and worth of 
those who figured in that age of ro- 
mantic adventure and virtuous devo- 
tion. 

The study of the curious and mysti- 
eal art of emblazonment is both “0 
ing and useful: to the genealogist, an- 
tiquary, and general historian, it is in- 
dispensable ; and, however we may re- 
gret that Mr. Berry’s work is not all 
that could be wished, we must award 
our meed of praise to the individual 
who has endeavoured personally to ac- 
complish what was formerly executed 
by a public body under Royal com- 
mand. 


a Oe 


on Staffordshire Moor- 
? lands, Sept. 8. 

. remarks of your Correspond- 

ent G. p. 99, upon what appears 
to be an unsatisfactory performance, 
will, I presume, lead either to its im- 
provement or its abandonment. Should 
his strictures have the effect of urging 
the editor to a more eflicient discharge 
of his duties, a long-lamented ehasm 
in genealogical records will be very 
happily filled up; but, unless that re- 
sult be produced, it is highly desirable 
that the design be at once relinquish- 
ed; for the mischief of such works is 
not only that they mislead by their 
blunders, but also that, by pre-occupys 
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ing the ground, they deter better qua- 
lified persons from enterifg upon si- 
milar undertakings. Whichever re- 
sult your Correspondent’s criticism may 
bring about, he will have done good 
service to literature. 

In his regret that the admirable sys- 
tem of Visitations should have been 
suffered to sink into disuse, every one 
must participate, who duly estimates 
the importance of orders and degrees 
in society; who, whether descended 
of an ancient race, or sprung from a 
stock of yesterday, still feels a generous 
anxiety that the memory of the great 
and good be not suffered to perish ; 
and who knows that few things are 
better calculated to render men estim- 
able in their own days, than philoso- 
phical reflections upon those which 
are gone. ‘It is opportune to look 
back, and contemplate our forefathers. 
Great examples grow thin, and to be 
fetched from the passed world, Sim- 
plicity flies away, and iniquity comes 
at long strides upon us.” * 

To regret the discontinuance of Vi- 
sitations is, however, all that is left us; 
for, to expect their renewal in these 
days of blessed equality, when ‘‘ every 
Jack is a gentleman,” and Mammon 
engrosses the homage which in other 
times was paid to worth, would be 
both weak and vain. I find from va- 
rious paragraphs in your 2d volume, 
that about a century since, there exist- 
ed an institution called The Court of 
Honour, with purposes similar to those 
of the Heralds in their Visitations, but 
with more contracted powers. Even 
this has, I believe, been abandoned, 
and those marks of distinction which 
once were the enviable rewards of me- 
rit, are now usurped with impunity by 
the meanest of the mean. The ple- 
beian fungus who aims at being con- 
sidered a man of consequence, has but 
to make application to the nearest 
seal-cutter, by whom, forsooth, ‘* arms 
are found and crests engraved,” and 
straightway, amid the wonder of the 
ignorant, and the scorn of the better- 
informed, he issues from Tooley-street 
or Norton Falgate, invested with the 
scutcheon of him whose ancestor per- 
chance earned it with his blood on the 
field of Cressy or Poictiers. In this 
monstrous state of things, it becomes 
deeply incumbent upon all heads of 
families to perform those duties for 


* Brown’s ‘* Urne-Buriall,” 1658. 
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themselves which the heralds have 
abandoned, and to place the particulars 
of their descents securely on record ; so 
that, hereafter, the date of a death or a 
marriage which occurred in the reign 
of George III. may not, as is often the 
case at present, be more difficult to 
discover than that of one which took 
place in the days of Elizabeth. ‘Tis 
time to observe occurrences, and let 
nothing remarkable escape us. The 
supinity of elder dayes hath left so 
much in silence, or Time hath so mar- 
tyred the records, that the most indus- 
trious heads do finde no easie work to 
erect a new Britannia.” * 

The nature of the Visitations has 
been succincily and clearly described 
by your Correspondent ; but it occurs 
to me that a somewhat fuller account 
of so remarkable a by-gone institution 
will not be devoid of interest to those 
readers who may not be familiar there- 
with. The annexed curious details 
are from a copy of Somerset Glover’s 
Visitation of Staffordshire, 1583, penés 
me, than which a more convincing 
proof of the justice of what has been 
asserted as to the value of such records, 
could scarcely be produced. The de- 
scents are stated with inimitable clear- 
ness, and a correctness which has rarely 
been equalled ; while interspersed are 
numberless extracts from ancient evi- 
dences, transcripts of church-notes, 
trickings of coats, crests, seals, and 
other materials, invaluable to the 
county historian. Glover, indeed, was 
truly what Erdeswicke styles him, 
“‘ the only sufficient man in his time 
for armorye and descents in this land ;”" 
nor is that praise exaggerated which 
occurs in Milles’s ‘‘ Titles of Honour,” 
where it is quaintly said of him, “the 
paines he undertooke to clear the de- 
scentes and royal pedegrees of our 
Kings and nobility from the rust and 
errors of antiquity and ignorance, by 
unskilful men and times, was more 
than extraordinary, and hard to be be- 
lieved : 

“But his Somer (too soone) set; he 
scantly saw the sunne ; 

For now he thought to liue, and now his 
life was dunne.” 


_ The detail of the Heralds’ proceed- 
ings commences thus : 


“* At theire goeng in Vysitacion. 
**The names of the hundreds in such a 


* Ume-Buriall, Epis. Ded. 
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sheere as they will visitt, beyng collected 
out of the Sheryve’s books, or the Under- 
Sheryve’s, with all the surnames and Chris- 
ten names of all sutch as are called or wryt- 
ten Knights, Esquyers, and Gentlemen, in 
the sheere, that beyng taken and gathered, 
then wrytten in a booke all those names so 
receavyd, every C[ Hundred] by itselfe, which 
doth sarve them to marke the apearance of 
all sutch as dothe apeare, (beyngwarned by 
the Baylye of the saide C, by vertewe of a 
precept delyvered by the Herauld to him) 
in this maner : 

J. M. Knight. 

W. T. Esquier. 

T. B. Gentl" apparuit. 

A. S. Gentl* ignobilis. 

F. J. Gentl" apparuit, entred. 

J. H. Gentl® nothus. 

‘¢ Thay doo ryde to evvry Knight’s house, 
and take notice there; as also to sutch 
Esquyers’ as will have them com. The re- 
sidewe are warned by the Bayly to appeare 
at the cheifest towne in the Hundreth, at a 
daye certaine, whare the sayde Herauld doth 
resorte to take notyce,” &c. 


The following is the form of the 
precept which was delivered to the 
Bailiff, as stated above: 


«To John Berwick, Baylif of the hun- 
dreath of Cudlestone, in the county of Sta- 
ford; or to his deputi or deputies: 

‘*Thes are to require you, aud in the 
Queene’s Maiestie’s name, to charge and 
commande you, that forthwith, vppone the 
sight heareof, you warne these Esquires and 
Gentlemen whose names are hearevnder 
written, personally to appeare before mee, 
Somersett, Mareshall and Deputi to Noroy 
King of Armes, at Staford, on Thursday, 
being the day of > at nyne of 
the clocke before noone, the same day, 
whearat I do entend to sitt for the better 
registring of all the gentellmen within the 
said hundred; and that thay bring with 
them suche armes and creastes as thay nowe 
vse and beare, wt» their petegrees or de- 
scentes, and such of there evedence, or ma- 
ter of record and creditt, as may (if need so 
require) ivstifye the same; to th’ entent 
that 1, knowing how they vse and challenge 
the names of esquires and gentlemen, and 
beare their armes, may according make en- 
trance therof, and record the same ; or else 
to proseed as the vertue of my commission 
bindeth me in that behaulfe. Also, will 
suche of them as haue reaceaued either 
armes, creastes, or pedegrees, of onne Wm. 
Dakines, the late leude vsurper of the office 
of Noroy King of Armes,* to bring them in, 


* It appears that in Elizabeth’s reign, 
several adventurers assumed the title of he- 
ralds, for the sake of gaining fees, an abuse 
which sprung from the practice of dispatch- 
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to be canselled, yf thay be vntrewe, and, 
being found justifiable, to receave the same 
at my handes with warrantize, as I ame es- 

cially commaunded by her Maiestie and 
the Lordes of her Highnes’ most honnora- 
Priuie Counsell. And those that may not 
commodiously bringe w' them such their 
euidences, auncient wrytinges, and monu- 
mentes, as woulde searue to prove the anti- 
quity of there race and familie, butt shall be 
desirus to haue me home to there howses, 
vppon the signification of such there desires, 
for furtherance of her Maiestie’s searuice, I 
will make my repaire vnto them, so soone as 
conveniently I may. Hearof chardge them 
not to fayle, as thay will avoyd the perill 
that may ensue of any their contemptes 
herin!—Geuen at Staford, vnder the seale 
of the office of Norroy, the ... day of July, 
anno D’ni, 1583, in the 25th yeare of the 
reigne of our gracious Soueraigne Lady, 
Queen Elizabeth.” 

The nature of the procedure which 
was adopted to “ disclaim” the unluck 
wights who were unable to justify 
their assumption of the title of — 
or Gentleman, may be gathered from 
Somerset’s Proclamation, by which 
*¢ they are by me admonished no more 
from hensforth to use or take vppone them 
the name and title, vppone such further 

ayne and perill as by the Earle Marshall of 
Raton is to bee inflicted and layd vpon 
them. And, for that purpose, the Shirife, 
and Clarkes of the Asises, and of the Peace, 
of this County, are by mee to bee admo- 
nished to forbeare hearafter to write or call 
them by that name or tittle; wherof allso, 
as my Com’ission bindeth mee, I ng 20 

ood hereby to advertyse all other her 
Mati’s good and louing subiectes of this 
Hundred, that, as thay tender her Highnes’ 
pleasure and desire in this behaulfe, they 
from hensforth shonne and avoyde the like, 
and forbeare to use, in any writting or 
otherwise, the addition of an Esquire or 
Gentelman, unles they bee able to stande 
vnto and iustify the same by the lawe of 
Armes, and the lawe of the Realme.” 

Following this proclamation are 

*¢ Tue Names of those that in the tyme 
of this Visitae’n of Staffordshire have made 
no profe of their gentrye, bearinge no armes, 
and yet, before-tyme, had called and wrytten 
themselves Gentlemen; and were therfore 


Glover's Visitation for Staffordshire. 
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disclaymed in the chiefe places of the Hun- 


dredes whear thay dwell. 

As the List of Names would oc- 
cupy a considerable space, and possesses 
only a local interest, I shall not tran- 
scribe it, but merely remark that the 
delinquents in the Hundred of Pire- 
hill were disclaimed at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme and Stone; those in Tot- 
monslow, at Uttoxeter; those in Off- 
low, at Lichfield ; those in Seisdon, 
at Wolverhampton; and those in Cud- 
dleston, at Stafford. The ceremony 
observed is thus described : 

**‘ The names, beyng wrytten on a sheete 
of papure, with fayer great letters, was 
caryed by the Baylyfe of the Hundred, and 
one of the Harauld’s men, to the chiefe 
Towne of that Hundred, wheare, in the 
chiefe place thearof, the Harauld’s man redd 
the names (after crye made by the Baylye, 
and the people gathered), and then pro- 
nounced openly, by the sayd Baylye, every 
man’s name severally conteyned in the sayd 
bill. That don, the Baylie set the sayd 
= of Names on a poste, faste with waxe, 
whear it may stand drye, so it bee, as afure- 
sayd, in the chieffest place of the sayd 
Towne.” 

It can scarcely be questioned that 
this exposure was a bitter mortification 
to many of the parties, or that they 
and their descendants would do their 
utmost to suppress the memory of a 
circumstance so grating to their vanity, 
and so gratifying to their inferiors, 
who naturally enjoyed the humiliation 
of the upstarts. Looking into a tran- 
script of Glover's Visitation among the 
Harl. MSS. (1415), I found that the 
last naine in the above-mentioned list 
of Disclaimed had been carefully obli- 
terated, no doubt by some one of the 
family ; but,’ as numberless unmuti- 
lated copies exist, the precaution was 
fruitless, and they who are curious 
about the matter may readily ascertain 
that the name expunged was ‘“ John 
Coleman of Cannock.” A morestriking 
instance of the industry, as unavailing 
as it is mischievous, which is often ex- 
ercised to suppress some unpleasant 
fact, is the following. In another 








ing persons called Precursitors, into the several counties, to collect materials for those who 
were about to make Visitations. The College of Arms used great efforts to punish these 


interlopers, and prevent a repetition of their offences. 


A warrant (dated 31 Dec. 1597) 


was issued by Lord Essex, then Earl Marshall, directing Robert Tresswell, Somerset, to 
apprehend one W. Dawkins (the person mentioned above), ‘‘a notable dealer in armes, 
and maker of false pedigrees,” for which offences he had, about 20 years before, been de- 
prived of one of his ears; and a year previous, had been apprehended and imprisoned for 
the same cause. A warrant was also issued for the apprehension of Christopher Dawkins, 
his son, and Edward Waterhouse, falsely styling themselves servants to Clarenceux. See 
more of this in Camden, temp. Eliz. aud Noble's ‘* College of Arms.” 
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copy of the aforesaid Visitation (Harl. 
MSS. 1570), the leaf paged 69, which 
contained the descent in a direct line 
of the Unwyns, has been torn out, 
and on the opposite page there occurs 
the annexed memorandum relating to 
the circumstance : 

“Nov. 4, 1711. Mr. Bale, perusing 
this book, told me that in certain Books of 
the College of Arms, one part of this pede- 
gree of Unwyn is also torn out, being y¢ 
same with what was written upon p. 69. 
He says further, that he had observed folio 
69 of this book to be missing some years 
since, while it was in y® possession of Mr. 
Comyns. The whole pedegree is still re- 
maining in John Withie’s book*, having 
escaped the hands of those Plagiaries.” 


Commensurate with the strictness 
of Heraldic discipline was of course 
the degree of value set upon its distinc- 
tions, and of the vexation felt by those 
would-be gentry who fell under the 
ban of its Disclaimer ; but when, from 
the influx of wealth, and the corrup- 
tion or carelessness of the Heralds, the 
title of Esquire or Gentleman had sunk 
into an empty name, claimed by and 
conceded to every purse-proud pre- 
tender, their anathemas excited no 
feeling but indifference. Prefixed to 
St. George’s Visitation of our County, 
1614, which is next in succession to 
that of Glover in 1583, there is a list 
of near 200 ** Gentlemen,” about one 
fourth of whom have the epithet igno- 
bilis affixed to their names, but I have 
never found that any of their descen- 
dants thought it worth to attempt a con- 
cealment of the circumstance, after the 
fashion of the Colemans of Cannock. 

To return, however, from this di- 
gression. On those who did not at- 
tend the Herald’s session, a notice of 
further proceedings was thus served : 


*¢ To Mr. A. B. of —— 

*¢ Forasmuch as you have reafused to 
make youre appearance before me, Somer- 
sett, Marshall to Norroy King of Armes, at 
Chedle, whereas I lately sat in Comyssion, 
for the registringe of the Gente!lmen within 
the Hundred of Totmonslowe, accordinge 
to such warninge as was geven you by the 
Baylyf of the same Hundred in that be- 
haulf, I am, of dutie, to proceede with you 
as my Commyssion bindeth me in such 
cases of contempt. These are therfore to 
require you, and, in the Queene’s Maiestie’s 
name, to chardg and comma’de you, to ap- 





* i. e. another transcript of Glover’s Vi- 


sitation, by John Withie, the Arms-painter, 
Harl. MSS, 1077. 
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peare some before the Right Honour- 
able George Earle of Shrewsburye, Earle 
Marshall of England, upon the 12th daye of 
October next ensuinge the date hearof; 
there to answere vnto, and yeald the reason 
of this youre disobedience and contempt ; 
before whom (as by an especiall clause and 
brauche of my saide commyssion it is or- 
dered) the same to bee harde and deter- 
mined. And hearof fayle you not, as you 
will avoide the further perill that may ensewe. 
** Geven at Cudleston, vnder the Seale of 
Noroy, the 20th day of August, An° D’m’i 
1583, in the 25th yeare of the Raygne of 
owre moste gracious Soueraigne Ladie, 
Queene Elizabeth.” 
_ Such was the nature of an institu- 
tion which “ the wisdom of our ances- 
tors,” as it is sneeringly styled, deemed 
of no slight importance, bat which is 
eminently calculated to call forth the 
scofis of our present enlightened days. 
Whether good policy should have suf- 
fered * the cheap rewards of merit” 
to become the prey of every insolent 
pretender, and of consequence utterly 
valueless, the reader must determine 
for himself. I, for one, am so old- 
fashioned in my ideas, as to think that 
it was ill-judged in the outset, and 
will be more mischievous in the result 
than superficial observers may readily 
imagine. James BrouGuron. 


—@-— 
Mr. Ursan, Sepé. 16. 


| is one of the most useful objects 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine to 
collect those notices of distinguished 
families which accidentally present 
themselves in genealogical inquiries ; 
and the value of these disjecta memlbra 
depends upon the extent of the inform- 
ation they afford, the importance of the 
errors they correct, and the rank and 
repute of the persons to whom they 
refer. 

These considerations justify me, it 
is hoped, in sending you the following 
particulars relative to the ancient house 
of ARUNDELL OF TRERICE in Corn- 
wall, the representative of which, Ri- 
chard Arundell, esq. was created Ba- 
ron Arundell of Trerice in 16 Car. II. 

Sir John Arundell of Trerice, Vice- 
Admiral of Cornwall, and some time 
Esquire of the body to Henry the 
Eighth, the great grandfather of the 
first Baron of Trerice, died in the 3rd 
Eliz. Amongst several other children 
he is stated to have had Robert Arun- 
dell of Methadarva in Cornwall, who 
is thus noticed in a distinct or separate 
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pedigree in the original Visitation of 
that county in the British Museum : * 


Robert Arundell, 2 sonne==Elizabeth,dau. of 
of Sir John Arundell of | William Clopton 
Camborne. Avof Stafford. 


Nothing appears from this entry to 
create a suspicion of the legitimacy of 
the said Robert Arundell, though he 
is wholly omitted in the Trerice pedi- 
gree; but unquestionable evidenceexists 
to prove that he was a natural son, 
and, as the fact tends to correct the 
Jast Visitation of Cornwall, it is de- 
serving of attention. 

By a deed of feoffment, dated 4th of 
January, 1 Edw. VI. 1547-8, recited 
in the inquisition taken after the death 
of Sir John Arundell anno 3 Eliz. the 
said Sir John Arundell enfeoffed Tho- 
mas Arundell of Leigh, John Pol- 
whele, and John Coysworth, and their 
heirs, of divers lands, and amongst 
others Metherdarva, in trust for this 
Robert Arundell, who in the said deed 
is described ‘* Roberto Arundell filio 
meo bastardo,” and the heirs of his 
body, and in default of such issue to 
John Arundell, lawful son of the said 
Sir John and the heirs of his body, 
with remainder to the daughters of the 
said Sir John, with remainder to the 
right heirs of the said Sir Jobn for ever. 

By another deed dated 26 January, 
2 Eliz. 1560, which is also recited in 
the same inquisition, the said Sir John 
Arundell enfeofled the trustees above 
mentioned, jointly with this Robert 
Arundell, under the like designation, of 
divers lands in trust for the said John 
Arundell son of Sir John and his heirs. 

This Robert Arundell was one of his 
putative father’s executors, and was 
twice married ; first, to Elinor, daugh- 
ter of Southwood, by whom he 
had no issue; and, secondly, to Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of William Clop- 
ton, of the county of Stafford, the re- 
presentative of the ancient family of 
that name, and of Sir Hugh Clop- 
ton, who built the bridge of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. By her Mr. Arundeil 
had a numerous family, and the lands 
of Methadarva, which were settled on 
him by the above-mentioned deed, 

* Harleian MS. 1162, £ 83. In the 
copy of that Visitation in the College of 
Arms, C. i. f. 328, he is thus entered: 


Johannes Arundell Miles de ...>= 
J 
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Robertus Arundell de Cam-==Elizabeth, filia 
borne in comit. Cornu- | Will’: Clopton 
biz Miles 2 filius. Ande Stafford. 


Family of Arundell, of Trerice. 
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descended to his posterity. His pre- 
sent representative, being his heir ge- 
neral, as well as heir male, is William 
Arundell Harris Arundell, of Kenegie 
in Cornwall, and Lifton in Devon, 
esq. whose grandfather assumed the 
name of Harris. The present Mr. 
Arundell has, however, lately re-as- 
sumed the name of Arundel], but ex- 
hibits the anomaly of bearing the coat 
of Harris, in the first quarter, no arms 
having been assigned to his ancestor, 
Robert Arundell, at the Visitation; 
and the proof of his illegitimacy, which 
has been lately discovered, of course 
prevents the College of Heralds from 
assigning him the arms of Arundell of 
Trerice, without all the usual distine- 
tions of bastardy. There is, however, 
cause to believe that the said Robert 
Arundell used the coat of his father, 
without any abatement, as I have in 
my possession a silver seal of that fa- 
mily, which is at least as old as the 
reign of Elizabeth, and which came 
into my hands, I presume, in conse- 
quence of my descent frora his daugh- 
ter Grace, who married Robert Tres- 
teane of Trenowa in Cornwall, so that 
I can have no other motive for esta- 
blishing this stain on his birth, than 
the desire to correct error. 

These facts show also upon what 
total want of foundation reports are 
often circulated. At the time of the 
late Coronation it was commonly said, 
that Mr. Arundell Harris was about 
to claim the barony of Arundell of 
Trerice, or to found a pretension to the 
revival of that honour in his person as 
the heir male of that ancient family; 
whereas it appears that that dignity 
was limited to the heirs male of the 
body of the individual created Baron 
Arundell of Trerice by Charles the Se- 
cond, and became extinct in 1768, on 
the death of his great grandson John 
the fourth Baron; and, moreover, that 
Mr. Harris Arundell’s descent is from 
an illegitimate line, through which he 
could derive no pretension to the ho- 
nours of that house; hence it is quite 
impossible such an idea could have en- 
tered that gentleman’s head. 

The legal representatives of the 
Lords Arundell of Trerice are 1.T.P. 
Bettesworth Trevanion, of Carhayes in 
Cornwall, esq. and the Hon. Ada By- 
ron, daughter and heiress of the late 
Lord Byron, they being the descend- 
ants of the body of Anne or Agnes, 
the only sister that left issue of Ri- 
chard the first Baron Arundell. H. 
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SpEcULATIONS ON LITERARY 
Pxieasures.—No. XVI. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 502.) 
ib support of the thesis advocated 


at the commencement of these Spe- 
culations,—the precedence, at once, in 
rank and in pleasure, of a life devoted 
to the higher exercises of the mind,— 
we have cited divers authorities which, 
both from the native bias of their 
dispositions, and their actual expe- 
rience, were well competent to judge. 
The suffrage of those whose talents we 
respect, has often, it is obvious, a more 
than ordinary weight in the formation 
of our own opinions ; and when backed 
by our individual experience, we feel 
ready to pronounce of these pursuits, 
that the pleasures thence imparted are 
more than visionary, that they are in 
truth real, substantial, and abiding. 
The contemplation of Books, and of 
Nature, in all her endless varieties, 
have alike a share in generating these 
consolations, and furnishing occupation 
congenial to the exigencies and dispo- 
sitions of a thinking mind. In read- 
ing men through the spectacles of 
books, as Dryden terms it, in studying 
their varied humours, talents, and 
erudite acquirements, the mind seems 
expatiating amongst its kindred sym- 
pathies and associations. But in the 
wild arena of Nature, the mind is lost 
amidst her boundless extent and match- 
less variety. In the labyrinth of her 
infinite forms and complex associa- 
tions, the individual, bewildered in the 
process of analysis and arrangement, is 
constrained, sometimes momentarily, 
to suspend his research, while he gives 
a range to feelings of wonder and as- 
tonishment. ‘ The more diligent our 
search, the more accurate our scrutiny,” 
says a writer, who has been dignified 
with the name of the English Aristotle, 
‘* the more only are we convinced that 
our labours can never finish, that sub- 
jects inexhaustible remain behind still 
unexplored. Hence,” he continues, 
“‘the mind, truly wise, quitting the 
study of particulars, as knowing their 
multitude to be infinite and incompre- 
hensible, turns its intellectual eye to 
what is general and comprehensive, 
and through generals learns to see and 
recognize whatever exists.”” 
_ It is however equally certain, that 
in order to attain to a competent accu- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1829. 
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racy in the knowledge of generals, an 
extensive, unremitting study of parti- 
culars is indispensable ; and a writer 
no less eminent in talent in the Eng- 
lish language, has remarked, that all 
our accurate knowledge, connected 
with physics, is built on ‘¢ particulars,” 
and that, when we make it “‘ general,” 
we make it precarious. In the work 
of research, connected with our know- 
ledge in physiology, in analytic dis- 
covery, connected with the processes 
of nature, the moderns stand on a pin- 
nacle of glory immeasurably above the 
ancients, although even now, an as- 
piring disciple of Bacon, on the other 
hand, might say that we ourselves have 
scarcely yet passed the threshold of expe- 
rimental enquiries concerning Physics. 
** From the age of Aristotle to that of 
Des Cartes,” exclaims M. Thomas, 
‘* I perceive an interval of two thou- 
sand years; the thinking pewer, like a 
stream lost in the desert, re-appears in 
other climes and under other skies.” 
** Has the human intellect,” asks the 
eloquent eulogist of the Cartesian foun- 
der, ** its periods of sleep and death, 
as well as of life and activity? or is 
the faculty of thought so sparingly be- 
stowed?” 

That the human mind, in its powers 
and energies, so far as it is connected 
with its active display in the investiga- 
tion of truth, should have slumbered 
for so many ages, until Bacon and 
others again quickened its dormant fa- 
culties, and displayed, drawn out in 
Jengthened perspective, the exhaustless 
field of Nature, is a problem doubtless 
in the history of the development of 
genius, which still admits of curious 
speculation. 

The middle ages, on the other hand, 
not unfrequently afforded, in a pre-emi- 
nent degree, the leisure and opportu- 
nity for the prosecution of these inves- 
tigations. The student who revolves 
at once the varieties and the complex 
sources of Literary pleasures, and who 
alike considers the influence which 
natural objects are wont to have upon 
the curious and observant mind, de- 
voted to a life of contemplation, may 
perhaps retrospect with some slight 
surprise on some of these periods. In 
our own island, among our ancestors, 
during the greater part of the 13th and 
14th centuries, before the contests of 
the Two Roses involved society in all 
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the horrors and animosities of civil 
discord, the views of by no means a 
very small portion of its inhabitants 
might be almost supposed to have in- 
voked enquiry, and speculated on the 
various and ramified appearances which 
nature continually unfolded to their 
senses. A Bacon, it is true, had not 
then arisen ;—a pervading and compre- 
hensive mind, which should bring to 
the work of experimental enquiry a 
determination to reject every thing of 
hypothesis, for which something in 
the shape of proof was not adduced, 
was wanting to guide the vagrant 
fancies of the human mind; but learn- 
ing lacked not its multitudes, either 
among its votaries or its patrons. 

Sunk in the lore of their earlier tra- 
ditions, the monks, buried in the re- 
cesses of their monasteries, secluded 
from the world and its pursuits, had 
ample /etsure for these inquiries. The 
religious houses which covered the 
face of the country, afforded to leisure 
and talent a worthy asylum; and from 
the swarms which flocked to them, an 
observer might have been almost tempt- 
ed to predict an opening spirit which 
would pave the way to a higher state 
of knowledge, and excercise of intel- 
lect. Lives devoted to leisure and 
study are not unfrequently appropriated 
to further views than those for which 
they more exclusively associate. But, 
alas! the film, as it should seem, had 
not yet dropped from the intellectual 
vision of our ancestors. Had the light 
of the times permitted, the opportunities 
of the siete at which we have point- 
ed were such as abundantly to have 
introduced an age of intellect, and a 
thirst for higher attainments. But, 
instead of high and varied speculations 
on human nature, in all its varied rela- 
tions, we find intellect, said to be of 
the first-rate order in these early days, 
evaporating in puerile enquiries, ob- 
solete fancies, and dry scholastic ques- 
tions, which could never, in the re- 
motest degree, accelerate the real and 
— increase of knowledge. A 

uns Scotus, an Aquinas, an Albert, 
an Occam, gifted with the same leisure 
and opportunities, in an age when the 
stimulating spirit of active experiment 
had begun the study of Physics de 
novo, would doubtless have shone most 
eminently among our more recent and 
celebrated mathematicians and natu- 
ralists. As we now, however, view 
their dusty tomes with listless indif- 
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ference, so it may be said that the 
greater part of their contemporaries, 
who trod the cloistered halls of our 
abbies and monasteries in those pe- 
riods, were abandoned to the most 
shameful mental inactivity, as well as 
the most scandalous vices. 

In the times of Erasmus, when our 
eighth Henry, by a sweep of his pen, 
at once demolished all these venerable 
institutions, it would be difficult to 
deny that establishments, formed for 
nurseries of science as well as schools 
of piety, were frightfully corrupted, 
and utterly perverted from the original 
intentions of their founders. The 
writings of Erasmus, a liberal and 
elegant scholar, (and so far from being 
a rigid censor of Ecclesiastical delin- 
quency, he has, on the contrary, been 
complained of as a latitudinarian in 
religious matters,) might be abundant- 
ly cited in support of these shameful 
aberrations of folly. The history of 
the suppression of monastic institu. 
tions, to be found in Burnet and else- 
where, prove that the dim recesses of 
Gothic halls, which might perchance 
have once echoed to the hallowed tread 
of Roger Bacon or Peter Abelard, and 
which from their example should have 
been sacred to Philosophy and the 
Muses, tended to generate in their 
abuse every vicious and benighting 
‘es araage.! which could degrade the 

uman mind. 

But after the lapse of five centuries 
from the epoch in which men began 
to re-assert their title to the province of 
thinking, which the barbarians who 
overthrew the western empire seem to 
have totally arrested, true science once 
again reared its head in primitive lofti- 
ness; and modern experiments, of 
which the first Bacon struck out the 
first outline, have been attenuated with 
a perseverance and ardour wholly un- 
known among mankind, until the era 
of the second Bacon. The Schoolmen 
who, during the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries, > Saelace throughout Eu- 
rope the learning of their day, were 
doubtless, both in their knowledge and 
the clearness of their intellectual vision, 
vastly below the standard of the an- 
cients in Natural Philosophy. 

But whoever contemplates the Greek 
philosophy, as unfolded in the elabo- 
rated works of Cudworth and Brueker, 
with an especial reference to Physics, 
must immediately see that there, too, 
speculation more than experiment 
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formed its basis. The transcendant 
genius of many of its distinguished vo- 
taries we admire; but, except Aristotle, 
few of its inquirers did more than 
hypothesize upon the various objects 
which met their gaze in this wide 
universe. Their moral philosophers, 
who, from the times of Hesiod, occupy 
an illustrious place in the history of 
human opinions, seeing the futility and 
incertitude which attended most of 
these speculations, were, some of them, 
hence induced to teach that man’s 
highest knowledge only tended to read 
him this humiliating lesson, that no- 
thing could be known, an aphorism, 
however, by the bye, which the learned 
Grotius, in his ** De Jure Belli et 
Pacis,” deprecates as foolish and un- 
meaning. 

The ancients, however, taught, and 
justly, that truth lay at the bottom of 
a well; and our Bacon has, on this 
subject, very pertinently remarked, 
that ‘‘ whoever among the moderns 
shall, contrary to this declaration, take 
it for granted that truth lies on the 
surface of the ground, and is rash and 
dogmatic in decision, will quickly fall 
into all manner of difficulties. If he 
begin,” he adds, ‘ with certainties, 
he shall end in doubts; but if he begin 
with doubts, and has the patience to 
bear them awhile, he shall end in 
certainties.” It may here perhaps be 
said, that a philosopher may easily 
push his attenuated inquiries so as to 
be beset with doubts, where no reason- 
able doubt seems to exist (thus im- 
— instead of advancing know- 
edge); and the example of Hume, 
eminent among others, will be cited. 
But Hume’s peculiar province, it may 
be observed, was morals and meta. 
pe not natural philosophy; and 

acon, probably, had here more especial 
reference to the empire of physics. 

And as, in the progress of these our 
attempts to illustrate the pleasures in- 
cident to the human mind devoted to 
habits of contemplation, in a life of 
literary leisure, we have pursued a 
course indicative of one general design 
in writing, we may, perhaps, without 
impertinent analysis, diverge into some 
notice connected with Physiology. 
And here, thé field is vast and almost 
indefinite. In its innumerable details 
and relations the mind is almost lost at 
once in the comprehensiveness of its 
general relations, and the aggregation 
of its parts ; but amidst the astounding 
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variety which it unfolds, some strike 
by their prominence. Geographers 
who have traversed our globe, and Na- 
turalists who have ascertained by the 
philosophy of experiment the phe- 
nomena which it evolves, both in its 
atmosphere and below its superficies, 
are alike, in their books, sometimes 
pregnant with deep interest to the 
reader. The Traveller, alive to philo. 
sophie analysis, whilst exploring its 
various regions, gleans likewise, it may 
be thought, its new and teeming ap- 
pearances in the spirit and temper of 
one of the most talented and indefa- 
tigable of investigators, Baron Hum- 
boldt. ‘‘ From the time we entered 
the torrid zone,” he remarks, while de- 
scribing the phenomena of the southern 
hemisphere, ‘ we were never wearied 
in admiring, every night, the beaut 
of the southern sky, which, as we ad- 
vanced towards the south, opened new 
constellations to our view. We feel 
an indescribable sensation,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ when, on approaching the 
equator, and particularly on passing 
from one hemisphere to the other, we 
see those stars which we contemplated 
from our infancy, progressively sink, 
and finally disappear. The grouping 
of the stars of the first magnitude, some 
scattered nebulz rivalling in splendour 
the milky way, and tracks of space re- 
markable for = extreme blackness, 

ives a particular physiognomy to the 
ate Se sky. This. sight fills with 
admiration even those who, uninstruct- 
ed in the branches of accurate science, 
feel the same emotion of delight in the 
contemplation of the heavenly vault as 
in the view of a beautiful landscape or 
a majestic site. A traveller,” he adds, 
*« has no need of being a botanist to 
recognize the torrid zone on the meer 
aspect of its vegetation; and without 
having acquired any notions of astro- 
nomy, without any acquaintance with 
the celestial charts of Flamstead and 
De la Caille, he feels he is not in Eu- 
rope when he sees the immense con- 
stellation of the ship, or the phospho- 
rescent clouds of Magellan arise on the 
horizon. The heaven and the earth, 
every thing in the equinoctial regions, 
assumes an exotic character.” 

But the Naturalist who traces the - 
globe with the inquiry of a sage, and 
who wishes to throw light upon the 
grand points of its mutual relations and 
economy, will often descend beneath its 
superficies to view its internal order ; 
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and the researches of Geology, on a 
grand comprehensive scale, may be said 
to form an interesting branch of physics. 

Upon the subject of the earth’s in- 
ternal structure, the changes it has un- 
gone, and the phenomena which are 
attendant upon its study, the specula- 
tions of some of the most talented pro- 
fessors of modern science have been 
employed. The thinking and research 
of the philosophic mind has joined its 
Jabours with the most eminent theolo- 
gians, and has endeavoured to elicit new 
facts of generalizing import, upon a 
subject of which the information given 
us in the Scripture cosmogony Is so 
extremely scant as to excite, rather 
than satisfy, the restless curiosity of 
the enquirer. 

Revelation is almost silent on these 
matters, and the light she actually af- 
fords seems sometimes at variance, on 
many points, with the elucidations of 
philosophy. This has been felt by 
many investigators. Hutchinson, op- 
posed to Newton,—and with far less 
reason than Whiston, who, in the in- 
troduction to his celebrated ‘* Theory,” 
endeavoured, not without some suc- 
cess, to reconcile the apparently dis- 
cordant Scripture accounts, connected 
with the creation, and the evidence 
we receive from philosophy,—Hutch- 
inson, opposed to Newton and Wood- 
ward, advocated, in physics, the hypo- 
thesis of literally adopting the Mosaic 
*“* Cosmogony.” His reasons, how- 
ever, it will be owned, are too weak to 
weigh much against the sentiments of 
those who, with Whiston, think that 
Moses never intended to instruct man- 
kind in science; but only to give the 
Jews, his contemporaries, an intelli- 
gible and coherent account of these 
things, addressed to their limited stan- 
dard of scientific knowledge. 

«* Des Cartes and Hume,” says the 
famous impugner of Locke (Dr. Reid, 
‘“have each given us a system of hu- 
man nature. Christopher Columbus 
and Sebastian Cabot might, with equal 
reason, have given us a map of the 
whole of America.” On review of the 
numerous writers who have given us 
‘* Theories” of the earth, may it not 
be said that they have, most of them, 
generalized the comparatively few facts 
known of the Natural History and 
structure of our globe, to form sweep- 
ing and unlimited hypotheses ; and 
often worked up splendid systems from 
very slight and vague materials? Ray, 
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the ingenious naturalist, in the Ist 
Book of his Treatise, exclaims on the 
stupidity and puerile notions of the 
ancient epicureans upon the subject of 
our globe, and its relation to the hea- 


venly bodies. But what are we, after 
a sober perusal, to think of Dr. Tho- 
mas Burnet’s famous book * Telluris 
Theoria Sacra,”—in which, as Gibbon 
has remarked of him, he so blends 
history, tradition, and Scripture to- 
gether, as to shew an imagination not 
inferior to Milton’s,—but that he has 
rivalled the ancients in the vagueness 
of some of his positions. And a like 
charge, though in an inferior degree, 
must apply to other celebrated natu- 
ralists who have taken upon them to 
determine the earth’s cubic structure, 
that the pegasus of their imagination 
has outstripped their sober analysis, and 
real facts. Whitehurst, however, a 
genius who owed more to nature than 
to education, demands many excep- 
tions in his favour, whilst thus classi- 
fying the “* Theorists.” In his ‘* En- 
quiry into the Formation of the Earth,” 
he adopts, in some instances, the opt- 
nions of Burnet, and teaches that, at 
the period of the universal Deluge, 
the. bed of the old ocean heaved itself 
above the abyss, so as to form, upon 
the subsiding of the waters, the present 
habitable globe. But the patience 
with which he always investigates, en- 
titles his hypothesis to respect. 

In Whiston’s elaborate work, the 
author proceeds systematically ; and 
certainly no writer on these~subjects 
has displayed more learning, or shown 
a more ardent spirit of persevering re- 
search. In his ‘* Lemmata,” or first 
book, however, his logical and mathe- 
matical displays, together with his 
** Scholia” and ** Coroilaries,” go far 
in leading off the reader’s mind from 
the true object of enquiry concerning 
the terraqueous globe, and in his ‘* Hy- 
potheses,’” ‘* Phenomena,” and ‘ So- 
lutions,” which form his other three 
books, his speculative and excursive 
assumptions, and his admitting the 
opinions of the ancients and the Fathers 
to a greater weight in these matters 
than a prudent examiner would be dis- 
posed todo, renders his work, although 
one of great interest, less valuable in 
the eyes of the reader, than one of 
more facts and fewer opinions. When 
he teaches that the earth was formed 
from the atmosphere of a comet, and 
that the excessive heat which was 
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hence generated, communicated to the 
temperament of the antediluvians, and 
caused their universal profligacy, which 
hastened the comneie of the Deluge, 
produced from the tail of anothercomet, 
we feel that he has at once stepped 
beyond the bounds of inquiry, and 
embarked in the regions of chimeera. 
Des Cartes, and Leibnitz, each pos- 
sessing energies which, in their legi- 
timate province, could almost grapple 
with any difficulties which their sub- 
jects might present; yet, on these 
points, amused their imaginations with 
the conceit that the earth was an ex- 
tinguished sun, which as it cooled 
deposited calcareous matter. Buffon, 
also, adopted a pretty similar hypo- 
thesis, amplified and embellished with 
some gleanings from his own resources. 
Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, Aug. 6. 
(— is a small market town 
in the Wapentake of Yarborough, 
Lincolnshire, picturesquely situated on 
the side of a lofty hill which overlooks 
an extensive tract of country, and re- 
ceives the unrestricted benefit of the 
salubrious breezes from the south and 
west, while it is well sheltered by a 
ridge of wold hills from the north and 
east. The town of Grimsby lies about 
12 miles to the north-east; Barton 
upon Humber 18 miles towards the 
north ; Louth the same distance to the 
south-east; Brigg arid Rasen each nine 
miles, the former towards the north- 
west, and the latter towards the south; 
while the massive towers of Lincoln 
Cathedral are visible from the upper 
parts of the town at the distance of 25 
miles in a southerly direction ; and it 
is about 160 miles from London. 
Castor is a town of great antiquity, 
though its early transactions are over- 
shadowed by the dusky veil of oblivion. 
How clear soever it may be, from ex- 
isting vestiges of Roman or Saxon 
workmanship, which bespeak the site 
of an important fortress, that the hills 
on which it is built were selected by 
the first conquerors of this island as a 
lace of military defence, yet we find 
it difficult to localize the spot as the 
scene of active operations known to 
the recorded history of the times. 
Stukeley pronounces it to be a Roman 
station ; and his authority, founded on 
personal investigation, is not lightly to 
be rejected. He asserts that he saw 
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** enough of the old Roman wall to 
evince its founders. One great piece 
stands on the verge of the Church- 
yard; there are more beside the school- 
house in the pastures; and I have met 
with many men,” he adds, “* who have 
dug at its foundations in several other 
places. The Castle was built of white 
ragstone, sometimes laid sideways, 
sometimes flat in mortar, exceedingly 
hard, full of pebbles and sand,” &c. &c. 
The site of the edifice is still known 
by the name of “ Castle Hill.” It 
has been asserted, but I am apprehen- 
sive the authority is doubtful, that this 
fortress was the scene of the famous 
banquet, which in 453 placed Vorti- 
gern at the disposal of the wily Saxon 
who is denominated by contemporary 
bards dyvynawl vrych, the freckled in- 
truder. Camden thus notices the place: 
‘* Castor, in Saxon Duang-cartep, in 
British, Caer Egarry, but in both lan- 
guages it takes its name from the thing, 
viz. from a hide cut in pieces, as Byrsa 
the most noted Carthaginian castle did. 
For it is affirmed in our annals that 
Hengist the Saxon, having conquered 
the Picts and Scots, and got very large 
possessions in other places, begged also 
of Vortigern as much ground in this 
place as he could encompass with an 
Ox’s hide cut out into very small thongs, 
where he built this Castles; whereon 
one who has writ a breviary of the 
British history in verse, transposed 
Virgil’s verses in this manner: 
** Accepitque solum facti de nomine Thon- 
gum, 
Taurino quantum poterat circumdare tergo.”” 
The above account may be correct 
in the main, but it is scarcely credible 
that Hengist built the Castle, though 
he might make very considerable ad- 
ditions to the fortress then in existence. 
In the year 827 a great battle was 
fought at Castor, between Egbert and 
Wycklaff king of Mercia, in which 
the latter was defeated with the loss of 
his baggage, which was dedicated at 
the holy rood of Castor Church, and 
converted by the conqueror to pious 
and charitable purposes. In confirma- 
tion of this fact, a stone of an irregular 
shape was dug up nearly half a centu 
ago on the Castle hill, with a muti- 
lated inscription, which has been thus 
interpreted : 
«* Crucrt sPpoLiuM, guop Ecsrrt Rex in 
HONOREM.” 


This was a vestige of the memorial 
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which had been erected as a trophy of 
the above victory. 

At the time of the Domesday sur- 
vey, Castor was a royal manor, and 
from the number of its mills must 
have been a very populous burgh. It 
had a hall or baronial residence, and 
appears to have possessed a jurisdiction 
over nineteen surrounding villages and 
hamlets. The church at this period 
was endowed with forty acres of land 
in the demesne; sixty acres in the 
lordship of Grassby ; two villanes, one 
mill, and the soke of one hundred and 
twenty acres in Hundon. It was 
claimed by the Bishop of Lincoln, but 
the jury of the Wapentake found that 
it had been given in alms to the church 
of St. Mary in Lincoln. It still enjoys 
a peculiar ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over the adjoining parishes of Clixby 
and Holton le Moor, and the hamlets 
of Hundon, Fonaby, and Audleby. 
The King’s vassals laid claim to many 
tolls which were not demanded in the 
time of Edward the Confessor; in- 
cluding bread, fish, skins, &c. These 
tolls were doubtless valuable, extend- 
ing, as they did, over such a populous 
track of country; aud the opulence of 
the inhabitants may be estimated from 
the fact, which is authenticated by the 
Pipe Rolls in the Exchequer, that in 
the 33 Hen. II. the town of Castor 
was tallaged at 31/. 6s. 8d. ; an enor- 
mous sum in those days, when the 
average annual value of land was con- 
siderably under sixpence an acre; and 
in the Tost year of RichardI. as we 
learn from the same authority, the 
burgh of Castor, (Castre, Lind.) paid 
twenty marks towards the subsistence 
of sergeants who were in his Majesty’s 
service. 

A curious tenure occurs at Clixby 
in the soke of Castor, which is thus 
recorded by Blount: ‘‘ John de Clyxby, 

arson of the church of Symondes- 
seem acknowledged himself to hold 
a messuage and three oxgangs and a 
half of land, with the appurtenances, 
in Clyxby in the county of Lincoln, of 
the King in capite, by the service of 
one knightcap or hood, and one falcon, 
to be paid to the King yearly at Mi- 
chaelmas, for all services; which said 
nightcap was appraised at one half- 
penny.” (De termino Trin. a° 33 
Edw. III. Rot. 1.) 

The church has been built within 
the area of the ancient fortress, and 
consists of a nave with ailes, a south 
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transept, a chancel, and tower at the 
westend. The latter is not particu- 
larly lofty, but standing on an elevated 
site, it is a picturesque object when 
viewed from the open country on the 
west. It has three stages separated by 
string courses, and is cg by gra- 
duated buttresses which diminish to 
the top, and a smaller one in the cen- 
tre of the lower stage, which has been 
recently erected to prevent the damage 
which it was apprehended the tower 
would sustain without the aid of such 
an appendage. Behind this supple- 
mentary buttress appear the remains of 
a Norman or Saxon doorway with the 
zigzag ornament. The upper stages 
have each windows, and the tower is 
crowned with an embattled parapet 
and four crocketed pinnacles, and de- 
corated with grotesque figures project- 
ing from the angles and centre of the 
cornice. 

The south fagade has a plain porch, 
which is not frequently used, as the 
principal entrance is from the north. 
Here are also four windows in the 
nave aile, one of four and the rest of 
three lights, with trefoil heads and re- 
cesses ; and four others of a similar de- 
scription in the clerestory. The para- 
pet of the nave is embattled. At the 
east end is a plain window of five 
lights, inserted probably about the 
year 1806, when the church under- 
went a thorough repair. On the north 
is a porch ; and windows both in the 
lower and upper stories to correspond 
with those on the south side. In this 
porch I have many times witnessed 
the following curious ceremony that 
is performed every ee as a tenure by 
which an estate is held at Broughton 
near Brigg. On Palm Sunday, during 
the time of Divine Service, the tenant 
presents himself in the porch, furnish- 
ed with a huge whip having a heavy 
thong of white leather, called a gad, 
from its length probably, the ancient 
gad in this county being a measure of 
ten feet. When the officiating Minis- 
ter commences reading the first lesson, 
the man deliberately cracks his giant 
whip three times, till he makes the 
fabric ring with the sound; and then 
wrapping the thong round the handle, 
together with some twigs of the quicken 
tree or mountain ash (sorbus aucu- 
paria), and fixing a purse containing a 
small sum of money (twenty-four sil- 
ver pennies, according to the tenure,) 
to the upper end of it, he proceeds into 
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the church, and places himself in front 
of the reading desk until the com- 
roencement of the second lesson, when 
he kneels upon a cushion and waves 
the purse backwards and forwards over 
the clergyman’s head, until the lesson 
is concluded ; after which he retires to 
the chancel during the remainder of 
the service. The whip and its appen- 
dages are then deposited in a farm- 
house at Hundon; and as a new one 
is furnished every year, most of the 
neighbouring gentlemen are possessed 
of specimens of this curious instru- 
ment. 

The interior of the church is plain, 
and almost without character. The 
nave is supported by slender columns 
with pointed arches, and the chancel 
is ceiled like a modern drawing-room. 
Behind the altar table is the Deca- 
logue, guarded on each flank by formi- 
dable figures of Moses and Aaron, 
standing under painted canopies of 
English architecture. On a slab at 
the entrance of the chancel are these 
arms: on a bend three mullets; and 
a brass plate with a Latin inscription 
to the memory of John Dusteby, who 
died in the year 1450, and Joan his 
wife; and another to Godfrey Car- 
rington, who was forty-four years Vi- 
car of Castor, and Anne his wife; 
both of whom died in 1670. In the 
wall of the north aisle is an arched re- 
cess, containing, it is presumed, a mo- 
numental statue or tomb; but it is so 
completely boxed up with boards, that 
no part of the contents is visible. What 
are the churchwardens about to suffer 
such a proceeding? Under a pew in 
the same aisle is the effigies of a re- 
cumbent lady with her head resting 
ona richly sculptured cushion. Stuke- 
ley says, ‘In the church is a monu- 
mental effigies in stone of a knight of 
the name of Hundon; another of a 
lady; another of a knight of St. John 
of Jerusalem, cross-legged.” One of 
these knights probably reposes in a 
happy oblivion, ensconced in the 
above-named wooden case; the other 
I did not see. 

In the vestry, which occupies the 
south transept of the church, are seve- 
ral mural monuments in tolerable pre- 
servation. On the east wall is an ala- 
baster figure of a gentleman kneeling, 
with his hands elevated in the attitude 
of prayer, and a helmet before him. 
The inscription is as follows, in Ro- 
man capitals ; 
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** Hic iacet Edwardus Maddison, miles, 
filius Christopheri et nepos Gulielmi de Un- 
thank in com. Dunelmensi ar. qui duxit in 
uxorem An’a’ filiam Will’. Roper de El- 
tham in com. Cant. ar. et de eadem genuit 
Edwardum, Christopheru’, Joanne’, Alicium, 
et quadragesimo an’o etatis sux obiit die 
Februarii, an’o salutis 1553.” 

Round the monument are these 
shields: I. Quarterly, 1. a chevron be- 
tween three birds; 2. defaced ; 3. barry 
of four, in chief three roundels; 4. 
barry of six: II. a chevron between 
three birds, a crescent for difference ; 
impaled with a chevron between six 
cross crosslets ; III. the same, impaling 
defaced. IV. the same, impaling de- 
faced. V. the same, impaled with a 
fess between three horses statant. 

In the west wall are monuments to 
the memory of Thomas Allenby, who 
died in the year 1771; and Susanna, 
the wife of Coriatopher Hildyard, and 
daughter of Thomas Allenby, who 
died in 1778. Alsoa mural monument 
with this inscription : 


*¢ Hic iacet Katherina una filiaru’ Radol- 
phi Bosseville de Bradborne in com. Kant. 
ar. uxor Edwardi Maddison ar. et nepotis 
Edwardi Maddison mil. que die obitus 1591, 
reliquit quatuor filios, et totidem filias, 
Rodolphu’, Clemente’, Thomam, Edvardu’, 
Anna’, Jana’, Fide’, Dorothea’, qui equidem 
Ed’us ar. obiit apud Ashborn in com. Der- 
bie, 18 Decemb. an. D’ni 1619.” 


Round the monument are these 
coats. —I. Quarterly. 1. a chevron 
between three birds; 2. defaced; 3. 
barry of four, in chief three roundels ; 
4. barry of six. II. a chevron between 
three birds, impaled with a fess be- 
tween six cross crosslets. III. the same, 
impaling defaced. IV. the same, im- 
paled with a fess between three trefoils 
slipped. V. the same, impaled with a 
fess between three horses statant. 

On the same wall is a monument to 
the memory of William Fields, who 
died in 1732. 

The hill on which Castor is situated, 
is very fruitful in springs of excellent 
water; but the most remarkable is in 
an obscure situation adjoining the 
church-yard, at the end of Duck- 
street, and is known by the name of 
the Cypher Spring, from syfer, (Sax.) 
pure, as descriptive of the quality of 
the water. It bursts out with some 
degree of violence through cavities of 
the rock at a distance from the ground, 
and falls like a small cascade. Near 
this, another spring issues silently from 
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under the churchyard, and is reputed, 
how truly I know not, to possess the 
virtue of healing diseased eyes. ; 

The market is much decayed, owing 
to a want of the facilities to convey 
corn and merchandize to London and 
other places of general consumption, 
which the neighbouring market towns 
possess in the rivers and canals which 
communicate immediately with the 
German Ocean ; for the navigable cut 
from the Ancholme to Kelsey affords 
but little convenience in these respects 
to the inhabitants of Castor ; but the 
fairs are still deservedly popular, and 
frequented by cattle dealers from all 
parts of the kingdom. These fairs are 
for sheep, horses, and horned cattle, 
and are held three times a year; on 
the Friday and Saturday before Palm 
and Whit Sundays, and after old Mi- 
chaelmas day ; and there are fortnight 
markets for stock from Palm to Whit- 
sun fair, and one or two after Michael- 
mas. 

In the year 1630 the Rev. Francis 
Rawlinson, Rector of South Kelsey, 
by his will dated 20 Dec. devised to 
certain feoflees in trust, the sum of 
400/. to be vested in the purchase of 
real property, for the foundation of a 
grammar school at Castor, which 
shquld be open to the sons of all the 
inhabitants, to be instructed in the 
Greek, Latin, and English languages, 
as well as writing and arithmetic. 
The great tithes of Beesby were pur- 
chased with this bequest, which pro- 
duce to the Rev. R. Bowstead,, the 
present head master, about 150/. per 
annum. Subsequently an endowment 
for an usher was made by William 
Hansard, esq. and lands in the parish 
of Cumberworth were purchased, 
which produce about 60/. a year. 
There is an exhibition at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for scholars educated 
at this school, which has not of late 
years been used. 

Yours, &c. Geo. OLIVER. 


—o— 


Mr. Urnay, sag oy Exeter, 
HE great lexicographer, Dr. John- 
son, whose interesting life show- 

ed much of the strength and some of 
the weaknesses of human nature, has 
truly said, that ‘* life consists not in a 
series of illustrious actions ; the greater 
part of our time passes in a compliance 
with necessities, in the performance 
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of daily duties, in the removal of small 
inconveniences, in the procurement of 
petty pleasures ; and we are well or ill 
at ease, as the main stream of life glides 
on smoothly, or is ruffled by small or 
frequent interruptions.” As your per- 
manent work contains what is useful, 
as well as ornamental, I beg leave to 
call public attention to one, and not 
the least of the ‘‘ inconveniences” 
above mentioned ; and which all wish 
to see removed by the only applicable 
power, an Act of Parliament. Wine 
is a necessary of life, and even an in- 
dispensable medicine. In these times 
of pressure on incomes, which half a 
century ago would have been reckoned 
what they now are not, an article cost- 
ing three times its former price is ren- 
dered still dearer, by means of the defi- 
cient vehicle in which it must be pro- 
cured by numberless consumers who 
cannot conveniently purchase it in the 
gross. Itis quite unnecessary that cer- 
tain descriptions of persons should derive 
an unfair profit greatly detrimental to 
multitudes of his Majesty’s liege sub- 
jects. It would be easy to prove, on 
the common principles of political 
economy, that the grievance in ques- 
tion is injurious to the public revenue, 
by preventing a greater consumption of 
what was ordained ‘‘to gladden the 
heart of man;” but such argument is 
sufficiently obvious, to require animad- 
version. It is too well known that 
what is every day seen and heard of, or 
what is improperly termed a quart bot- 
tle, contains no such quantity; and 
a purchase made under a fallacious 
supposition of receiving real instead of 
defective quarts, occasions no small 
annual loss to families. What is the 
remedy for so grievous an evil? It is 
obvious, though it may require a little 
time to produce a completely practical 
effect. By Act of Parliament, let all 
bottles (excepting those for containing 
cider and porter, &c.) be blown, full 
quarts, or pints, with a mark indicat- 
ing the same. All sizes under the 
pint may be permitted ; or any size, in 
white glass, between the quart and pint 
wine-bottle. A limited number of 
years may be assigned for selling off 
wine now purchased in deficient bot- 
tles. Sherry, Port, and Madeira, must 
afterwards be sold in full sized bottles ; 
while all other wines may be optionally 
purchased, as at present. 


Yours, &c. Joun MacDONALD. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Tumuli Wiitunenses; a Guide to the Bar- 
rows on the plains of Stonehenge. By Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare. 8vo. p. 50. 


S" R. C. Hoars may be considered 
as the founder of a new and correct 
system of Celtic Archeology, by which 
in process of time we shall have a 
complete topography of ancient Bri- 


tain. 

The Tumuli Wiltunenses, or forms 
and contents of Barrows, apply we 
think to the rudest periods, and to 
manners much resembling those of 
the American Indians. This -is not 
only shown by the discovery of crom- 
lechs, rocking stones, stone circles, 
&c. in America, but from the remains 
found in the barrows, assimilating the 
gaudy ornaments and trinkets worn by 
these Indians and the Australasians. 

People in a pastoral state reside in 
plains and vallies, for the sake of pas- 
turage; and Cicero and oiher Roman 
authors describe such a state of society 
as obtaining in certain parts of Britain. 
But these settlements of Sir R. C. 
Hoare plainly apply to the preceding 
state of society, that of the hunter ; 
and are, we think, the best illustration 
of the manners and habits described by 
Ossian, and greater proofs of the sub- 
stantial authenticity of those poems 
(however embellished and modernized) 
than any testimony yet adduced. We 
have formed this opinion of the settle- 
ments being those of hunters, from 
their elevated situations where there 
was no water,—circumstances incon- 
sistent with a pastoral or grazing state. 
Add too, that in none of their barrows 
or settlements, so far as we recollect, 
has there been found either a shepherd's 
crook, part of a plough, or of any other 
tool appertaining to husbandry or agri- 
culture. Sir Richard says, 


‘* That the country abounded in deer of 
an immense size, is proved by the numerous 
specimens of horns found in the barrows ; 
and it is singular that we meet with so few 
bones of sheep and horned cattle.” P. 11. 

The barrows contain almost wholly 
the chief weapons, trinkets, and pot- 
tery belonging to the deceased, and 
evidently indicative of his or her rank. 
We are inclined to think that there 
were among the Britons potters by 
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trade ;—from the interment of the whet- 
stones by which they pointed their 
bone skewers, together with the latter, 
we apprehend, that this was an art 
which they exercised themselves. The 
trinkets and weapons of metal, say the 
Classical authors, were procured by 
barter. Among the articles found were 
cones of jet and amber (p. 26), &e. 
and as they are unexplained, we shall 
offer the presumption that they were 
emblems of the Sun or Belus, or Venus; 
a presumption founded on the follow- 
ing passage in Mr. Dodwell’s Greece 
(i. 36). ** In the Museum of Signor 
Procalinda are cones of Terra Cotta. 
The following is one: 
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These cones may probably represent 





the jvdpos or conic emblem of the Sun, 


or of Belus, or Venus. Tacitus thus 
describes the statute of the Paphian 
Venus, ‘ Simulachrum Dez non effi- 
gies humana, continuus orbis latiore 
initio tenuem in ambitum metz modo 
exsurgens.” The Sun seems to have 
been represented under a similar form, 
and was hence termed ‘ Alagabalus 
Deus rotundus’.” 

Of the present existence of circular 
British houses, Sir Richard gives us 
the following account: 


‘¢ During my researches in North Wales, 
I saw some very perfeet specimens of British 
huts on the summit of Pen Maen Mawr; 
they were circular, formed of stone, without 
cement, in the form of a cone, with a small 
entrenee, resembling the huts of the Hot- 
tentots.” Pp. 11, 12, 


The contents of this book furnish 
sufficient materials for a copious hypo- 
thetical history of British arts and man- 
ners; but it is to be hoped that no 
such attempt will be made, because 
the result of such things is only to 
create a bias and prepossession in respect 
to matters which can only be decided 
by experiment and learning. 
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The History of Modern Wiltshire. Hundred 
of Dunworth, and Vale of Noddre. By 
James Everard, Baron Arundell, of War- 
dour Castle, and Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart. Fol. pp. 240. 


WE are happy to welcome the fifth 
part of this magnificent work. We 
shall notice such curious matters as it 
contains seriatim. 

At Sedghill we have a Church where 
the pulpit is placed on one side of the 
altar, the reading desk on the other. 
The Church is oblong, consisting of a 
nave only. By a presentment in 1538, 
we find that the Minister’s stipend was 
71. per ann. and that it was then con- 
sidered small. 

We supply the following desiderata 
concerning Chicklade from Fosbroke’s 
Extracts of Smythe’s Lives of the 
Berkeleys. P. 150. : 

It was purchased as one Knight’s 
fee of Sir John Rock, 4 Ric. IL, by 
Thos. Lord Berkeley. 

Here is a Church of a nave only, in 
which the pulpit is placed at one side 
of the arch of the chancel, the font at 
the other. 

It appears that when Thomas Lord 
Coventry, Lord Chancellor, was ap- 

inted Lord High Steward of Eng- 
and at the trial of the Earl of Castle- 
haven in 1631, ‘‘ seven great maces 
were carried before him.” P. 17. 

At Fonthill is a modern square 
Church, “‘ with a portico of four co- 
lumns and a cupola, all out of propor- 
tion,’’ which has a vestry on one side 
the altar, and the porch on the other. 
P. 22. 

The fate of the several mansions of 
Fonthill is curious. All perished by 
violence. 

The earliest mansion, Fonthill anti- 
gquus, the supposed seat of the Mervyns, 
was burnt down. 

Likewise the second Fonthill (Font- 
hill redivivus), in the year 1755. 

Fonthill, the third or splendens, 
built at the presumed cost of 240,000/. 
was pulled down, and the materials 
sold for g000/. The celebrated Abbey 
was then erected, and in 1825 the 
tower fell down. Of this once proud 
edifice Sir Richard Hoare has given a 
view in its ruined state; as well as a 
plate of each of the previous houses ; 
and of the present remaining wing of 
the third, as converted into Mr. Mor- 
timer’s villa, altogether a most inte- 
resting series, and all new to the public. 
The worthy Baronet thus vividly pour- 
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trays the mournful feelings which Font- 
hill excites. 


** To those who, like myself, have wit- 
nessed its days of splendour, and its magni- 
ficent mansion, once the seat of hospitality, 
science, and comfort, but now reduced to 
one small fragment; its fine transparent 
lake, disfigured by an unseemly cloth manu- 
factory erected on its banks; its pleasure- 
grounds neglected, its stately abbey in ruins, 
and an extensive property parcelled out aud 
dismembered ; to those, I repeat, who with 
pleasure have viewed these grounds in former 
days, and have seen a barren waste con- 
verted into extensive plautations, &c. the 
reflection is painful, and will naturally draw 
forth the exclamation, 

Dolet meminisse,”’ 


We will not deny to the abbey a 
grand effect as a whole, from its turrets, 
pinnacles, lofty and deep arched win- 
dows, projections, and recesses ; but to 
us it appears, when viewed in a strict 
architectural light, to have been a 
gaudy theatrical thing, of unchaste 
meretricious character. 

Donhead St. Mary is remarkable for 
showing that some Anglo-Saxon vil- 
lages were very considerable. In the 


year 956 there were no less than eighty 
manses at Dunhead (Estuni, now 
Easton Basset). 


Domesday mentions 
eight mills ; a common of pasture for 
the tenants’ stock oe mile and a half 
square; a wood for fuel, &c. three 
quarters of a mile long, and one quar- 
ter broad; but only fifteen acres of 
meadow. There were, however, nu- 
merous small arable farms called plough 
lands, held by distinct proprietors or 
occupiers. 

From this account we may form an 
idea of what our villages were then, 
and for several centuries afterwards, 
until inclosure took place, which pro- 
cess Sir William Dugdale calls re- 
peatedly, in his Warwickshire, the 
mode of depopulating villages. 

Nearly the whole parish was unen- 
closed, and in arable cultivation, but 
divided into small portions with farm- 
houses annexed. The cattle were turn- 
ed out upon a common. For firebote, 
hedgebote, and housebote, recourse 
was had to a wood. The corn was, 
by compulsion, to be ground at certain 
mills; and (although not mentioned 
here) one or more blacksmiths and 
carpenters were annexed to the manor, 
of all which distinctive particulars the 
Bolden Book presents numerous in- 
stances. 
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At achapel of ease annexed to this 
parish, and called Charlton, there pre- 
vailed 


‘¢ An odd and inconvenient custom, viz. 
that each inhabitant, or at least house- 
holder, made their own provision of bread 
and wine for the Sacrament, and brought 
the same in several parcells,.and in divers 
potts, bottles, or glasses, to the table of 
the Lord, which custom they used divers 
years at their own charge, and for their own 
ease, by reason of the distance of the 
mother Church, and thus it continued until 
Bishop Davenant’s time, when it was by 
him redressed, upon complaint made in the 
year 1638.” P. 44. 


It is the custom still to have at every 
Sacrament-day an extra quantity of 
wine provided for the sick and dying 
poor, and this custom may have had 
some concern with the preceding ar- 
rangement. 

At Lower Donhead the pulpit is at 
the corner of the entrance to the 
chancel, and the font just by it. Here 
also occurs a singular curiosity. 


“On one of the capitals of a column, 
from which the arch springs at one extre- 
mity of the Church, we see all the evidences 
of the crucifixion, supported in a shield by 
two winged angels; beneath is the shaft of 
the pillar, terminated by a very expressive 
head of our Saviour.” P. 49 [engraved p.50}j. 


In the Church is a tablet to the 
memory of Capt. John Cooke, who 
was killed in command of the Belle- 
rophon, at the battle of Trafalgar, Oct. 
21, 1805. The following memorial, 
by the widow, is a specimen of the 
pathetic, truly excellent. 


*¢ Be merciful, O God, to her who bends 
And mourns the best of husbands, fathers, 
friends ; 
Oh ! when she wakes at midnight ! butto shed 
Fresh tears of anguish on her lonely bed ; 
Thinking on him, who is not; then restrain 
Her bitter thoughts, and her sad heart sus- 
tain. 
Father of Mercies! she remembers still 
Thy chast’ning hand, and to thy sovereign 
will 
Bows silent, but not hopeless, whilst her eye 
She raises to a bright tuturity, 
And trusts in better worlds thou wilt restore 
The happiness she here can meet no more.” 
P. 52. 
At Donhead is a manor-house called 
Bury-court, from several deep-ravines 
around the dwelling-house (p. 58). 
We know of Bury-courts elsewhere ; 
and apprehend that the term implies 
strongly fortified manor-houses, and 
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that the Donhead specimen confirms 
the opinion. 

In p. 64 Sir Richard informs us that 
“an old parish register [of Ansty 

arish] was offered for sale at Shaftes- 
sm in 1819, and bought by him, Sir 
Richard. Qu. Could not the vendor 
have been prosecuted for selling what 
never was or could be private property? 

The stipendiary chaplain of Ansty, 
in 1622, had a salary of 10/. and a 
horse-lease in Wardour-park.” P. 65. 

It has been observed (see Ducange), 
that our ancestors did not limit the 
term Saracen to Orientals and Maho- 
metans. We have a proof here from 
an ancient pedigree of Husee, in the 
following words: ‘* Duke Rollo le fort 
fuist un Sarazin, et vient hors de De« 
nemarche, en ffrance, &c.” P. 122. 

Among the burials at Tisbury, is an 
entry in the register under 1591, of Sir 
Matthew Arundel, Knt.who isquaintly 
styled ‘* a gentile curtis Gentilmon,” 
who dyed at the Stronde in the south- 
burbs of London.” P. 151. 

We do not know what was the che- 
mical compound pretended to be ca- 
pable of bursting artillery and musquets, 
but that such contrivances were at- 
tempted is unquestionable. At the 
siege of Wardour Castle, a boy con- 
fessed ** that he had poisoned two can- 
non and the harquebuz, that was 
broken. The great guns were made 
serviceable again by oiling and making 
a fire inthem. The poison he used 
was of a red colour, and made up in 
the shape of a candle, with which he 
had rubbed three of the guns.” P. 160. 

At the Castle at that time was. a 
chimney-picce valued at 2000/.; nor 
were our ancestors insensible to the 
picturesque beauties of park trees, for 
mention is made of ** oaks and elms, 
whose goodly bushy advanced heads 
drew the eyes of travellers on the plains 
to gaze on them.” P. 158. 

The following items, in the ‘* An- 
cient Customs belonging to Wishford 
and Barford,”’ relative to the forest of 
Grovely, are curious recognitions of 
the festival of May-day, and the pre- 
vention of too great waste in the con- 
snmption of timbers, by limiting the 
quantity to a cart load, drawn by men 
only. 

*¢ 4, Item—The Lords and freeholders of 
Wishford and Barford, for themselves and 
all their tenants, and all inhabitants in the 
same mannors of Wishford and Barford St. 
Martyn, have an auntiest custome, and 
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ever tyme out of minde have used to fetch, 
and of right may fetch and bring away 
bowes at their pleasure from the woods of 
Groveley from Maie Daie in the morning 
untill Whit Monday at night, every Sater- 
day and half hollydaie once, viz. in the 
evening; and every holledaie and Sabeth 
daie twice, viz. in the morning and in the 
évening. 

«¢ 5. Item—The Lordes and freeholders 
of Wishford, for themselves and their 
ten’nts, have ever by auntient custome and 
tyme out of mind used to fell in Grovley, 
and in right may lawfullie fell and bring 
away, aboute Holie Thursday everie yeare, 
one load of trees upon a cart, to be drawen 
by strength of people, and the Lord and 
freeholders of Barford, for themselves and 
their tenants, have used, and in right may 
fetch one other loade of trees uppon Whit- 
son Munday, uppon a carte, to be drawen 
also by strength of people.” 

The Ranger was bound to find a 
fat bucke against everie Whitsunday, 
to be divided between the parishes of 
Wishford and Barford, to make merie 
withall amongst the neighbours. P. 
188. 

The old custom of Housbote is much 
explained by the following passage : 

*€ 15. Item—The custome is, and ever 
tyme out of mind hath byne, that the Lords 
and freeholders of Wishford Magna avd 
Barford St. Martyn, and their ten’nts and 
servaunts, by themselves, their s’vaunts, 
and assignes, may take and fetch in the said 
woods at Groveley, speeke roddes and breed- 
inge roddes for their houses, standing 
within the said Mannor of Wishford and 
Barford, and also fould shores and wrethers, 
to be employed within the said mannors at 
all times without controlement, and everie 
one of the said Lordes and ten’nts that doe 
use to fetch such, ought to give to the 
Rangers one henn yearlie at Shroftied, if he 
requier and send for the same.” 

The number of lath and _ plaister 
houses, anciently usual in this country, 
requires explanation. The permission 
to alter housesinto the castellated forms, 
seem to infer that stone-buildings were 
deemed fortifications*, and could not 
be erected without the royal license. 

To retain these customs, the inha- 
bitants were obliged to go to Salisbury 
Cathedral ‘* in a daunce” (see p. 189). 
Every bedy has heard of the ‘ Danse 
Machabré (sic), or Dance of Death,” 
a procession in dancing steps. Danse- 
ment (see Cotgrave) means ** a motion 
directed by time and harmony,” and 
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this going “‘in a daunce” was no 
doubt of the same kind. 

Among the British Antiquities are 
mentioned (p. 191) Castle Ditches, a 
very perfect British camp; and we 
have been too well informed by Sir 
Richard’s own researches, to believe 
that any one of the Camps mentioned 
is Roman, though he heads the article 
with ‘ British and Roman Antiqui- 
ties.’ The irascible British, like the 
irascible Welch, were always quarrel- 
ling and fighting in clans and parties 
(as now the Celtic Irish do even in 
London), and there were as many for- 
tresses as clans and settlements. 

Praise of Sir R. C. Hoare is unne- 
cessary. It is a great benefit to our 
national history that he has taken an 
interest in Archeology. 


<p - 


A new and complete History of the County of 
York. ByT. Allen. Illustrated by En- 
gravings on Steel, from Drawings by Na» 
thaniel Whittock. 4to. Nos. 1 to 5. 
THE original inhabitants of York- 

shire were the Brigantes, whom Taci- 

tus calls the most numerous of the 
whole island. They resisted the Ro- 
man arms for a considerable period, 

and, according to Mr. Allen (p. 3), 

Aldburgh (Isurium Brigantium), not 

York, as others, was their capital. 

The term Brigantes may furnish room 

for conjecture. Jt was not an appella- 

tion peculiar to this island; for there 

was a Brigantium * in Portugal, and a 

Brigantia in (we believe) the Rhztian 

Alps; so that the. term may denote 

very ancient colonies of Celts. Mr. 

Allen has not noticed some part of 

the early history of these Brigantes, 

namely, that Cartismandria, their 
queen, to whom Caractacus fled, 
basely betrayed him to the Romans; 
that Venutins, Prince of the Brigantes, 
incensed with the conquerors for their 
protection of Cartismandria, made war 
with Petilius Cerealis; and that in 
the time of Antoninus Pius, the Bri- 
gantes brake in upon Genounia, but 
were driven back, and fined with, the 
loss of one part of their territory.— 

Mr. Allen then proceeds with a suc- 

cinct general account of the subse- 

quent campaigns, e ecially of Seve- 
rus; and the Roman Antiquities are 
regularly discussed sertatim. However, 





* In Hodgson's Northumberland, stone 
buildings appear to have been so deemed. 


* Sigonius in Aug. Hist. i. 281. 
+ Ammian. Marcellin. id, ii. 320. 
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there still is wanting in this, as in 
many other counties in England, a Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, to ascertain the 
Celtic Antiquities. At Almondbury 
(the Campodunum of Bede and Pto- 
Jemy), there was a triple fortification. 
At Boroughbridge are obelisks of dis- 
puted appropriation, at Rishworth 
rocking stones, at Warley another, with 
rock basins. AtSoyland another, with 
a carnedh ; at Stansfield a number of 
Druidical stones ; at Sowerby and Lad- 
denden, other stones ; at Crimlesworth 
in Wadsworth, a cromlech (as pre- 
sumed), and a rocking stone. On 
Ringstone Moor, a stone circle, called 
Woifold. At Weighton, very remark- 
able stone pillars, inclosed in circles 
of the same ; and probably many other 
Druidical and British remains. We 
only mention them, because Mr. Al- 
Jen does not go (at least in the present 
numbers) above the Roman era, and of 
course the archzological history of the 
Brigantes is a desideratum. Topo- 
graphers by the aid of Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
investigations, condensed and enlarged 
in the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
may easily see the distinctive tokens of 
Celtic fortresses, towns, villages, roads, 
&c.; and such accounts (to make a his- 
tory complete) should precede the Ro- 
man exra. The difficulty, from the 
expence and Jabour of travelling, in 
supplying this desideratum, through- 
out the counties of England, would be 
very considerable ; but, until it is done, 
the Archzology of this country will be 
defective. There is one fortunate cir- 
cumstance. The execution in a scien- 
tific view is quite easy, the requisite 
reliminary knowledge (as observed 
before) lying in a small compass. But 
the deductions from such knowledge 
are very important to the philosopher 
and historian, and may throw great 
light upon that latent topic, the man- 
ners and customs of the Celts. York- 
shire, as the most populous province of 
the island, ought inferentially to pre- 
sent the largest mass of materials of 
any county in the kingdom ; and for 
this reason, (the subject being before 
us,) we have thrown out these hints. 
Some important changes, which ap- 
peer to have very considerably depopu- 
ated this county, must have taken 
o between the Roman and the 
orman zxra. The county, though 
equal to three others, contains only six 
hundred and thirteen parishes ; where- 
as in more than one other county, be- 
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tween four and five hundred is a com- 
mon number. The present population 
too is greatly owing to the recent esta- 
blishment of manufactures. 

Mr. Allen has given copious ac- 
counts of the Roman antiquities. At 
Cawthorn, or Cold Thorn, which lies 
on the great Roman road, or Ermine- 
street, ‘*a house in the village still re- 
tains the name of Bibo, supposed to be 
derived from having been a drinking 
house of the soldiers from the barrow 
camps.” P. 8. 

Ad ansam was the more usual de- 
signation of such places of refreshment, 
and we entertain great doubts concern- 
ing this derivation. 

In p. 12 is engraved, the sepulchral 
effigies of a signifier of a Roman le- 
gion. It shows that the ancient uni- 
form of the republic and early empire 
had quite disappeared ; and it furnishes 
one of the earliest instances of the 
smock-frock, which we think was the 
descendant of the Gaulish sagum, and 
the ancient chesible. The Roman tu- 
nic and cloak had entirely disappeared, 
to give way to this smock frock, seem- 
ingly of striped pieces, and a scarf or 
orarium hanging down before, in the 
shape of the letter Y. Assimilations 
but not exact counterparts of this cos- 
tume appear on the arch of Constan- 
tine, and other examples in Montfau- 
con and Malliot; but the unmilitary 
aspect of the whole figure shows as 
strongly as history the degenerate state 
of the army. Constantine the Great 
is said to have been born at York, 
about the year 272. Mr. Allen (p. 10) 
bas not added the tradition, that he 
was born at or near the site of the 
royal palace. 

We should think that excavations 
at Godmanham (the presumed Saxon 
temple) might produce some curious - 
discoveries. 

We shall not enter into the matters 
relating to the middle ages. Mr. Al- 
len has neatly digested the accounts. 

In p. 107, we have some anecdotes 
given (not new) of Henry Jenkins, of 
famous longevity; and we find that 
instances are daily appearing in the 
newspapers of other persons, who are 
said to have been wonderfully old. 
We believe that exaggeration in such 
cases is very common; for, in two 
examples in our vicinity, where the 
parties were said to have been a hun- 
dred years old and more, we instituted 
particular and infallible researches, by 
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which it plainly appeared that neither 
exceeded ninety-two; though the de- 
ceased persot.s themselves used to claim 
a whole century of existence. 

Buildings are of so fugitive and 
changeable a character, that prints, 
which give us a faithful representation 
of such as at present exist, will be ex- 
ceedingly curious at a future period, 
and are now of very considerable inte- 
rest. The style and elegance of the 
buildings in towns is a faithful index 
of the wealth and civilization of the 
inhabitants, and particularly of .the 
benefits which result from commerce 
and manufactures, whatever may be 
the particular distresses resulting from 
a superabundant population. A strong 
heidi oad topographical interest is also 
felt; and on such subjects there can- 
not be too many plates, —very rarely 
enough. It may, therefore, in one 
sense be said that an extension of simi- 
lar graphic representations to every 
county will form, in fact, a History of 
England, as far as relates to arts or 
manners, for every man may tell, by 
the buildings of a town, what are the 
manners, customs, habits, and avoca- 
tions of the inhabitants; and the age 
or youth of the town itself. 

Ar. Allen has edited similar works 
in a most respectable. manner; this 
does not fall off. The plates are of 
most satisfactory execution, and the 
subjects selected with judgment. 


Ge 


The Life of John Locke, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence, Journals, and Com~ 
mon-place Books. By Lord King. 4to, 
pp. 408. 

WE should no more think of depre- 
ciating the mighty mind and moral 
excellence of Locke, than we should 
the genius of Archimedes, or the vir- 
tue of Socrates; but we think that 
their labours would have been more 
permanent and extensive, had they 
possessed the advantages of a superior 
state of knowledge. In our opinion, 
the great merit of Locke, as a philoso- 
pher, is now merely negative, that of 
overturning the logomachies of the 
schoolmen, but not that which has 

laced the science of mind upon an 
immoveable pedestal. 

Lord King has edited this book in 
good taste, and with a temper becom- 
ing his rank. Of course he advocates 
that principle which his party professes 
to inculcate, viz. that all churchmen 
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are, as such, bigotted; and that just 
and impartial liberty requires political 
equality and support for all persons, 
let their religious opinions be what 
they may; and he says that Locke 
formed the terms of the Toleration 
Act upon those principles. Upon the 
saine sophistical ideas, it has been as- 
sumed that the established religion of 
this country is one made by Act of 
Parliament ; and that such an establish- 
ed religion is the popery of Protestant- 
ism; and that Luther, by the Refor- 
mation, made every man his own pone, 
i.e. established the right of private 
judgment. Here then we join issue. 
In the first place, we would observe 
that what has not a definite meaning 
cannot be a standard; and, therefore, 
that this right of private judgment de- 
stroys the claim of the Bible to be a 
standard, and makes the standard in- 
stead each man’s particular interpreta- 
tion of it, which can never be a stan- 
dard at all, and is utterly inconsistent 
with all Jaw and action. Cau any man 
be permitted to put his own interpre- 
tation upon a statute, or any officer or 
servant exercise his own arbitrary opi- 
nion upon the meaning or execution of 
his master’s orders? The sophistical 
position implies, that a man isat liberty, 
where religion is concerned, not only 
to think as he pleases (which no hu- 
man power can prevent), but to act 
according to that opinion also;—to 
propagate just what notions he pleases. 
But action must come under the cog- 
nizance_ of the State; a debauchee 
may profess to be a Mahometan, re- 
pudiate wives, and buy and sell wo- 
men, and vindicate so doing by plead- 
ing his religion. But this cannot be 
endured in any Christian State, and 
the Legislature will and must inter- 
fere. Although there are no Maho- 
metans in England, there are parties 
of religionists who reject or depreciate 
morals as unnecessary. Some allegate 
that the actions of all men are predes- 
tinated before birth ; and that it is ine 
different whether they do good or evil; 
others, that people are stimulated by 
Providence to commit the most flagrant 
atrocities, in order that the punishment 
of death may excite a sudden conver- 
sion, and bring them to heaven. All 
these monstrosities are maintained by 
certain religionists of the present day ; 
and it is demanded of the State, as a 
part of civil and religious liberty, that 
there should be uo responsibility re- 
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quired for the consequences of such 
opinions. , : 

But opinions influence actions, and 
the State, to counteract both, by way 
of prevention, erects an Established 
Church. This, say the latitudinarians, 
is making religion by Act of Parlia- 
ment. To confute this poor sophism 
is scarcely necessary. It can only be 
true, when the State is proved to have 
made the New Testament. The State 
only patronizes that interpretation of 
the latter, which it deems fittest for 
the good of the people, and holds to 
be the most correct version of Chris- 
tianity, as to meaning and intention. 
Now the sophism implies that patron- 
age and creation are synonyms, which 
is as much as to say, that because 
George the Second patronized Handel, 
he Legot Handel.—Toleration permits 
all opinions concerning religion to be 
propagated ; but, if it tolerates, it does 
not approve, because mischievous con- 
sequences may result from such opi- 
nions. It, therefore, says, we will 


have a body of teachers, who shall no¢ 
be at liberty to promulgate all sorts of 
opinions, only those which shall be 
approved by the collective wisdom of 
pores judges. 


You are at liberty to 

roach what doctrines you please, but 
then you must not be in our service. 
Now is there one of these “ civil and 
religious liberty people,” who suffers 
any member of his family to become 
Turk, Jew, Infidel, and what not, and 
says to him, ‘* You are perfectly right, 
—you are free upon subjects of reli- 
gion, to act and think as you please !” 
The Turk then proceeds to debauch 
his wife and daughters. The Jew cir- 
cumcises his son, and teaches them to 
blaspheme Christ. The Infidel derides 
all principles, and laughs at futurity. 
Such are the results to which this 
sophism leads. 

But, lastly, this establishment forms 
the Popery of Protestantism ; it makes 
a pope of the State; but that cannot 
be, unless the State created the doc- 
trine, which it certainly did not. 
That doctrine is in the New Testa- 
ment, and until the New Testament 
and Popery mean one and the same 
thing, the Reformed Establishment 
cannot be denominated the Popery of 
Protestantism. But, say they, their 
interpretation of Scripture is not cor- 
rect, because it does not agree with 
ours. If so, you become Pope your- 
self,—determine as if you were infalli- 
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ble, and destroy your own tenet of 
** liberty of thinking what you please.” 
You hold that Churchmen must be 
wrong, and yet the soul of your posi- 
tion is, that one interpretation is as 
good as another. 

To inculcate this sophistry, and con- 
ciliate the party which maintains it, 
under the assumed authority of Locke, 
as its patron, is the professed object of 
Lord King. It is known that the ad- 
vocates of such sophistry are anti-mo- 
narchical; and we could ask, how it 
ought therefore to merit the patronage 
of an hereditary Senator? But setting 
this aside, we do not see that Locke 
supports such an assumption. He in- 
culcates no religion which is not exhi- 
hited by morals, and whatever may be 
his opinions concerning particular doc- 
trines, he says, in p. 8, 


‘¢ Since I find that a general freedom is 
but a general bondage; that the popular 
assertors of public liberty are the greatest in- 
grossers of it too, and not unfitly called its 
keepers, I know not whether experience 
would not give us some reason to think that, 
were the part of freedom contended for by 
our author generally indulged in England, it 
would prove only a liberty for contention, 
censure, and persecution.” 


We solemnly believe, that such lati- 
tudinism would, by the divisions which 
it created, bring Christianity into ge- 
neral contempt; and Heylyn’s History 
of the Presbyterians vindicates such a 
belief. 

The party objects will not, however, 
destroy the value of the work. The 
opinions of such men as Locke, if 
right, are standard; if wrong, serve, 
vice cotis, to elicit truth. Nothing can 
destroy the intrinsic value of such a 
work asthis; much less party comments. 


He 


Memoir of Brass Crosby, Esq. Alderman of 
London, and Lord Mayor 1770-1771. 
MR. CROSBY, the son of Hercules 

Crosby, a respectable burgess of Stock- 

ton, co. Durham, by Mary daughter 

and coheir of John Brass, of Black- 
halls in the parish of Hesilden, was 
born at Stockton, May 8, 1725. His 
family on both sides was ancient and 
respectable. When of a suitable age, 
he was articled to a Mr. Hoskins, a 
solicitor of Sunderland; and, upon 
commencing practice for himself, re- 
moved to London, a certain indication 
that he intended to push himself for- 
wards. ‘Talents, perseverance, indus- 
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try, and fortunate marriages, fixed the 
ladder of success and distinction ; and 
he gradually ascended to the rank of 
Common Councilman (1758), City Re- 
membrancer (1760), Sheriff (1764), 
Alderman (1765), and Lord Mayor, 
1770. 

We do not know whether dong heads 
form any part of the phrenological 
system, but we know that it is a very 
expressive phrase in common life, and 
extremely applicable to Mr. Crosby. 
London bas always been a bustling 
place. The Citizens, not dependent 
upon the Crown or the Government 
for their wealth, and congregated in 
large numbers, have ever been forward 
in advocating and defending the cause 
of liberty, often usefully and sometimes 
unreasonably so. Parliaments have 
been anciently more than once re- 
moved from the metropolis on account 
of those riotous tendencies which 
caused Froissart in his feudal and aris- 
tocratical spirit to say, ‘* Les Londriens 
ou villains de Londres et leur maire se 
trouvent a la téte de toutes les revolu- 
tions d’Angleterre. (Pref. iii.) The 
same spirit has subsisted to the present 
day, and under the qualification of 
Goldsmith, “ that it is not from what 
an Opposition says, but from the ex- 
istence of an Opposition, that the 
public derives benefit,” it is unbe- 
coming an Englishman not to have 
constitutional feelings ; feelings which 
we think that the late Mr. Pennant 

roperly directed, when he said that, 
if he found the Crown encroach upon 
the people, he sided with the latter, 
and vice versd. They whose profes- 
sions cause them chiefly to gain their 
support and fortune from the public 
(such as legal, medical, and commercial 
men), have a natural bias to whiggism 
and democracy, while the great landed 
proprietors and expectants of Govera- 
ment benefits and honours, as natu- 
rally takean oppositedirection. Lawyers 
and Scotchmen, it may too without 
offence be said, see their interests very 
clearly, as to the part which they may 
choose to take in politics. Wilkes had 
turned the stream of popularity into 
the democratical channel ; if there ex- 
isted many Tom Fools, there were no 
Tom Paines to raise 2 counteracting 
alarm, and to the honour of the then 
Citizens of London, the persons most 
entitled to the first of the two before- 
mentioned appellations, were to be 
found rather west than east of Temple- 
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bar. We think so, because the con- 
duct must have been silly which lost 
every point for which it contended, 
and inade use of law as an instrument 
of power, when law was upon the side 


of the opponent. During this state of 
things, Mr. Crosby filled the Civic 
chair, and as the Whigs of the present 
day, unlike those of old, work with a 
safety lamp, which secures them from 
suffering through explosions, managed 
his matters very successfully ; espe. 
cially in one particular instance, that 
of publication of the Parliamentary 
Debates. Tacitus, we believe, says 
that sinister constructions are sure to 
be put upon matters conducted se- 
cretly ; and that Senators should object 
to what they say in Parliament being 
said also to the world at large, can only 
be vindicated upon the ground (we 
speak in waggery only) that what they 
did say in Parliament was so foolish, 
that it would not bear to be repeated 
elsewhere*. For our own parts, we 
can see nothing but good in the publi- 
cation of speeches. It satisfies the 

eople that there can be no juggling; 
it enables them to weigh and canvass 
proposed measures, and it cautions Se- 
nators against committing themselves, 
and uttering crudities. Well, there- 
fore, does our biographer say, 


‘¢ The City of London has at all times 
taken a leading part in the great contests 
for political power and privilege, which have 
ultimately terminated in the constitution 
which England at present enjoys, and has 
mainly contributed to the acquisition of 
those liberties upon which depend our pre- 
sent freedom and prosperity; but in no in- 
stance has her efforts in these respects been 
more powerfully felt, or led to more exten- 
sive and important consequences, than in 
the manly and courageous stand that was 
made by her Lord Mayor, Brass Crosby, in 
1771, against the whole power of Govern- 
ment, directed to put down the liberty of 
the press, in publishing the parliamentary 
debates. This liberty, though not formally 
acknowledged, has through that important 
struggle been virtually secured to us; and 
its benefits have since then not only been 
experienced by the Government itself, but 
also in supporting the liberties of Europe, 
and those of a still larger portion @f the 
human race. 

*©I¢ is well-known that high and im- 


* Concerning the publication of the ficti- 
tious speeches by Johnson, &c. Mr. Pelham 
said, ‘* Let them alone; they make better 
speeches for us, than we can make for our- 
selves.” Mem. Pelham Administr. i. 355. 
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rtant as is the authority of the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London, he was on 
this occasion committed by the House of 
Commons as a prisoner to the Tower of 


London.” Pref. iv. 


Now if we consider our Senators as 
officially Solomons for the whole na- 
tion (a title which generally they de- 
serve, except sometimes in finance, 
when two and two make only one in- 
stead of four), we shall think it singular 
that they did not foresee the effects of 
this persecution, namely, that it would 
give to Crosby a most beneficial popu- 
larity. Crosby knew that he had more 
trumps than his opponents; he refused 
to permit press-warrants to be executed 
in the City, and by playing these and 
other winning cards, he won therubber. 

The anger of the House was excited 
under the presumption that his conduct 
was a breach of privilege; but Burn 
very properly remarks, that there are 
privileges which, in reality, are only 
restrictions. 

This commitment gave birth to the 
following lon mot by Wilkes, who 
was as complete a gentleman-Momus 
as Chesterfield. Crosby was then con- 
fined to his bed. A Frenchman asked 
Wilkes what was the reason of the exe 
amination being heard in the Lord 
Mayor’s Led-chamber: the Alderman 
replied, “ his Lordship only follows 
the French fashion; he is holding a 
Led of justice to annul the authority of 
Parliament.” P. 23. 

Crosby seems to have had much 
temper, united with that strong sense 
which his speeches and conduct etni- 
nently testify. How a man bears a 
jest is no contemptible mode of ascer- 
taining the predominance of reason in 


his habits, though it cannot decide a 


question of talents. The Alderman’s 
last wife was named Tattersall. 


‘* This marriage took place on the 5th 
February, 1772. One of the morning 
papers announced this event as follows: 
‘This morning, Mr. Brass Croshy, one of 
the Aldermen of this City, was married to 
Mrs. Tatters-all. So he is come to rags at 
last.’ Mr. Crosby was much amused with 
this whimsical notice, and good-humouredly 
remarked, that it was true enough; adding, 
* the rags I got, however, are a jointure of 
1000/. a year, 25,000/. in the funds, and 
the manor of Chelsfield’.”  P. 51. 


He sat in Parliament for Honiton 


from 1768 to 1774; but, says Mr. 
Trotter, 
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‘*¢ His health having become precarious 
from frequent and severe attacks of the 
gout, he remained on these occasions per- 
fectly passive, neglecting, or unwilling to 
employ those means which generally insure 
success. In politics his opinions were with 
the Whigs; yet he was never considered as 
a decided partyman, as he always voted 
from conviction alone, and according to the 
dictates of his conscience.” P. 52. 


His popularity, as well as his health, 
appeats also to have had its decline, 
for when in 1784 he was singly op- 
posed to Mr. Brook Watson as a can- 
didate for the City, the latter was suc- 
cessful. In the general election which 
followed, three months afterwards, the 
Right Hon. William Pitt was an un- 
successful candidate. See p. 52. 

We are not inclined to pass compli- 
ments upon all London demagogues, 
for many of them have had no other 
character than that of being trouble- 
some. Mr. Crosby's pretensions are 
far different. His views were not 
factious ; and his objects desired were 
palpable public benefits. We are fully 
inclined to subscribe to the following 
eulogium, which as to his public spirit 
and private wisdom, is beneath, rather 
than above his merits. 

“ His activity as a magistrate, and his 
strict attendance on the variety of public 
stations which he filled, are almost pro- 
verbial. Possessed of an uncommon degree 
of patience, integrity, and sagacious pene- 
tration, few-men have ever been better qua~ 
lified to preside at a public meeting. And 
his independent spirit will ever be remem- 
bered with honour and veneration.” P. 54. 


oo soe 
A Selection of Welsh Melodies. With Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments. By John 

Parry. The Poetry written ly Mrs. C. B. 

Wilson. 

IN vol. xcvirt. i. 440, we noticed 
with high, but well merited commen- 
dation, The Cypress Wreath and other 
poetical works, including several minor 
pieces of Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 
Since that time, short as it is, this 
lady, whose facility of composition, we 
are informed, almost equals that of 
the Improvisatore, has given to the 
world a variety of minor pieces, almost 
entirely Songs, which have been set to 
music by some of the most eminent 
composers ofthe day, as Webbe, Bishop, 
Carnaby, Phipps, Barnett, &c. Of 
these compositions are the much-ad- 
mired ** One hour with thee,” and 
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** My heart’s true pulse,” by Dr. Car- 
naby, ‘‘ Sweet Oranges, oh,” by Phipps, 
and ** The Archer Boy,” by Barnett. 
Also ** The inoon is up,” by Phipps. 
Nor can we omit to mention with 
commendation some previous songs ; 
“I watch for thee,” by Webbe, 
“* Scenes of my childhood,” by Bishop, 
and ‘Send round the wine,” by Haydn 
Wilson, a young composer in the Royal 
Academy of considerable promise. With 
respect to the words a “© Why shut 
the door against young Love,” and 
some other Songs set by Joseph Pinna, 
we are ready to admit that they are 
not unworthy of Mrs. Wilson's pen. 
But the Music of those pieces is, 
we think, very mediocre. Our fair 
‘ poetess, in truth, is now qualified to 
command the services of the very first 
composers, since she is undoubtedly 
equal to any song-writer of the day. 
Indeed her reputation, we augur, will 
be much increased by the work which 
heads this article, namely, a third vo- 
Jume of the Welsh Melodies, arranged 
with symphonies and accompaniments 
by J. Toary. The poetry of the two 
— volumes was furnished chiefly 
y Mrs. Hemans, and is not unworthy 
of the powers of that poetess, though 
song-writing is, we apprehend, not 
her forte. It is somewhat unfortunate 
for Mrs. Wilson that she has had to 
furnish words to airs greatly inferior to 
those of the first and second volumes, 
and we would caution Mr. Parry 
against running his Welsh liquor too 
near to the lees. Indeed, after all 
that the practised skill and science of 
Mr. Parry could effect, these Melodies 
are but mediocre. We would observe, 
by the way, that the Symphonies and 
Accompaniments are chiefly fitted for 
the harp, and indeed the character of 
these airs is far more assimilated to 
that instrument than to the pianoforte, 
on which they have but an imperfect 
effect. 
As specimens of the Songs in this 
interesting and elegant volume, we ex- 
tract the following. 


Tue Warrior’s Farewet.! 


Wake, lady! wake! my war-horse waits 
To bear me to the hattle-field! 
A thousand vassals line your gates, 
In Beauty’s cause their swords to wield! 
Arise! and give us one bright smile, 
*Tis all the guerdon valor needs, 
To pay the Soldier’s rugged toil, 
And nerve him for heroic deeds ! 
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This morning's sun will light us on 

To battle-field and tented plain ! 
The morrow’s dawn may rise upon 

Our broken helms and warriors slain ! 
But if with conquest we return, 

Thy smile shall light the festive hall ; 
If dead upon our shields we’re borne, 

Thy tears shall gem the Soldier’s pall! 
Our banners woo the summer air, 


Our steeds impatient spurn the ground; 
With restless hoofs the turf up-tear, 


And strew the broken hearth-flow’rs round. 


Lady! we hail that gracious smile, 
*Tis dear to us as Glory’s ray ; 

Its beams will cheer the Soldier’s toil, 
Comrades in arms! away! away! 


Tue Barp’s Lament. 
Air—Prydain’s Lament. 
I think upon the lighted Halls, 
Where Beauty lov’d to stray ! 
I think upon the trophied walls, 
That grac’d the festal day! 

Then turn to where the ivy climbs 
Around each mould’ ring stone, 
And mourn the Chiefs of other times 

Now past away—and gone ! 


I think upon the spells that woke 
Beneath the Minstrel’s hand, 

When Freedom’s voice in music spoke, 
Through Cambria’s mountain-land ! 

When foremost mid the martial train 
Stood forth each warrior-bard, 

And when their harp’s extolling strain 
Was Valour’s rich reward! 


But now—those strains excite no more, 
Once like a trumpet’s blast ! 

The harp’s wild spell is hush’d and o’er, 
The Minstrel’s hour is past ! 

Save when, like mE, some wand’ring bard 
Through Cambria’s valleys green, 

Attunes his harp’s degen’rate chord, 
To show what it hath been! 


Love’s Minstret Lure. 
Air—Gogerddan. 

Love's minstrel-lute was once so dear 
To ev’ry youthful breast, 

Each maiden throng’d its notes to hear, 
Each swain its spells confess’d! 

Love rambled oft in hours of joy, 
Through Pleasure’s flowery way, 

A gay light-hearted Minstrel Boy, 
Chanting his merry-lay ! 


Love’s minstrel lute has lost its tune, 
Its sweetest lay is sung! 

And passion’s fervid breath hath flown, 
That sigh’d those chords ameng ! 

A blighted flow’r—a broken toy, 
Love’s lute must now remain, 

No pulse of hope—no thrill of joy, 
Shall rouse its fire again! 


For reason came amid the throng, 
To hear the God one day, 
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Like a chill blight the flow’rs among, 

And checked his merry lay ! 

His icy fingers round the boy 

Threw Wealth’s enslaving chain, 

And Love’s soft lute, that soul of joy, 

Ne’er sang of bliss again ! 

Of the above, the two first would 
be not unworthy of the pen of Southey; 
the last is one of the sweetest songs 
ever written by Mrs. Wilson, and ap- 

rs to us little inferior to the best of 
Mr. Moore. 

But why will Mrs. Wilson occupy 
herself with such necessarily ephe- 
meral though elegant bagatelles, when 
she has shown powers to enable her 
majora tentare, to try the higher flights 
of her enchanting art. In nature, 
truth, pathos, fertility of invention, 
felicity of conception, power of imagi- 
nation, and command of diction, Mrs. 
Wilson has, we apprehend, scarcely 
any superior, at least of her own sex ; 
and though Mrs. Hgmans and Miss 
Mitford may excel h® in their pecu- 
liar walks of poetry, yet take the three 
poetesses all in all (and we wish not 
to throw the apple of discord among 
our fair minstrels), we cannot but say 
that the best way would be (in Canta- 
brigian phrase) to ‘ bracket them off 
eguales,” and ‘‘ range them alphabeti- 
cally.” 

We cannot conclude this article 
without exhorting the highly talented 
author of the work before us, to be 
mindful of her powers (now in their 
meridian glow and full vigour), and 
not suffer the persuasions of friends 
(much less the solicitations of interested 
music publishers) to draw her from 
the important work of polishing and 
perfecting her former productions, and 
of forming a monument of her genius, 
ere perennius. 

We see no reason to suppose that 
Mrs. Wilson should not succeed in 
Dramatic compositions, as well as Miss 
Mitford. And especially we would 
beg to suggest that Tales, or Stories of 
about 500 verses, like Crabbe’s Tales 
of the Borough, might be successfully 
attempted by Mrs. Wilson. Let her 
only confidently draw on the boundless 
stores of her fancy and imagination, 
without fear of bankruptcy ! 


Repentance, and other Poems. 
Anne Browne. Pp. 118. 
Co., Hatchard, &c. 

IN the course of some observations 
which we felt it our duty to make on 


By Mary 
Longman and 
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a previous volume of this highly gifted 
lady, we ventured to recommend the 
choice of subjects more worthy of her 
talents, and better suited to the de- 
licacy of her sex. Of the present pro- 
duction we can only speak in these re- 
spects with the most unqualified ap- 
probation. The inspiration has been 
drawn from its purest source. The 
offering has been laid on the altar of 
Religion, and in the application of the 
test to which we would bring all 
efforts of imagination, we can detect 
no base alloy—the sentiments are as 
pure as the expression of them is poeti- 
cal. She is walking in that holy and 
virtuous path where Mrs. Hemans leads 
—adorning all that is feminine with 
the light of religious truth ; and Miss 
Browne follows her bright exemplar, 
not with the servility of imitation, but 
with the kindred feeling of one whose 
imagination has kindled at the same 
altar, and who has invoked the same 
spirit to illuminate and to refine. 

We may detect perhaps occasional 
proofs of bons and carelessness, but 
we are in no humour to find fault. We 
will seiect a poem for extract, display- 
ing both the true filial and poetic feel- 
ing, over which we are not ashamed 
to own “ our eyes have not wandered 
dry.” 


To my Moruer, ON HER BirTH-DAy. 


My mother! now the gladsome spring 
Is smiling o'er the earth ; 

And butterflies, on painted wing, 
Tn sunny light go forth. 

Though all spring days most lovely be, 
All fair and full of mirth, 

One, one is dearest far to me, 
The day that gave thee birth; 

It was a day with joyance fraught,— 

It is a day for deepened thought. 


My mother! I remember well, 
When thou wast not as now; 
Remember when Time’s shadow fell 
Less darkly on thy brow. 
I can remind me of the time, 
When in life’s summer glow, 
Thy years had hardly passed their prime, 
And scarce one flower lay low; 
But clouds thy heaven have overcast, 
Since those bright days of pleasure past. 


Mother! thy step is not so firm 
As it was wont to be, 

For secret blight and open storm 
Have done their work on thee ; 

Thy hair turns grey, and I can see 
Thy hand more tremulous, 

And thy dark eye hath lost its glee, 
Save when it turns on us, 
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Thy childrea—then it hath a joy 
And light, that nothing can destroy. 


Yet weep not, mother! for the days 
Passed by, we'll not regret ; 

The star of Hope, with all its rays, 
Is only dimmed, not set. 

Fixed o’er thy path it shall remain, 
And never more deceive, 

And it shalt sparkle out again, 
To light thy quiet eve ; 

Flinging a radiance o’er past years, 

And brightening all thy fallen tears. 

Mother! perhaps the poet’s wreath, 
May ne’er be twined for me ; 

Perhaps I was not made to breathe 
In lofty poesy ;— 

Yet still I know thy tender love 
Will think it melody ; 

Thy partial ear will still approve, 
However weak it be; 

And thou wilt love the words that start, 

Thus from the fulness of the heart. 


——@-— 

A Glance at some of the Beauties and Sul- 
limities of Switzerland; with excursive 
Remarks on the various objects of Inte- 
rest presented during a Tour through its 
picturesque Scenery. By John Murray, 
F.S.A. F.L.S. &c. &c. Svo. pp. 282. 

SWITZERLAND is a Romance 
written by Nature, and men read it as 
they do the Arabian Nights. With 
scenes so magnificent, a population of 
giants might seem to harmonize. 
Switzerland, however, is as well 
known as St. Paul’s, and any further 
account is superfluous. We shall 
therefore caly extract curiosities from 
the book before us. 

Mr. Murray thinks that hailstones 
are an instantaneous formation, con- 
nected with lowness of the atmosphere, 
for he found only snow, never hail- 
stones, among the higher Alps, nor 
ever witnessed a heavy shower among 
the Appennines, only a drizzlin~ rain. 
(p. 45.) Near Lausanne are peat-trees 
trained to stakes in a pyramidal form, 
and hedges made of the Chinese arbor 
vite (p. 61; and plentifully tenanted 
froggeries, d la Francois (p. 62). Con- 
cerning the colours of flowers Mr. 
Murray makes the following remarks : 


‘¢On great elevations, two peculiarities 
characterize the vegetation. The compa- 
ratively prevalent livery of the flower is blue, 
and the colour is more intense than in the 
plain. From my own personal observations 
in several countries, and under many pecu- 
liarities of circumstance and situation, I feel 
persuaded that the indigenous distribution 
vf colour in the blossoms of vegetation will 
be found to be founded by peculiar geogra- 
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phical limits, whether in Jatitude or altitude, 
Thus in arctic and antarctic regions, the 
prevalent colour will be white ; on the verge 
of and in the temperate zones in both he- 
mispheres, blue and yellow ; aud in the tor- 
rid zone, red. Thus on the higher range 
of the mountains which fringe the Mis- 
souri, blue is the colour which most fre- 
quently shows itself; as the Penstemon 
erianthera, and Aquilegtum ceruleum, and 
matted and procumbent stems, are common 
features. Dwarf or almost stemless flowers 
are frequent on mountains; and by some 
recent experiments, these variations of ha 
bit are to be ascribed to the diminished at- 
mospheric pressure in lofty regions.” pp. 
88, 89. 

Mr. Murray (p. 162) ascribes the 
goitre to the stagnant vapours in the 
lower atmosphere, unchanged or un- 
renewed by the breeze, but in con- 
junction with other circumstances ; 
and says of two villages in the Vallais, 
one with a south, the other with a 
north aspect, that the former is over- 
run with goiture, the latter without a 
single example. (p. 163.) The po- 
tatoe is used for the distilJation of 
brandy; the stalks burnt yield an ex- 
cellent alkali for bleaching and wash- 
ing, and not only a spirit, but a fine 
yellow dye is extracted from the blos- 
som. (p. 180.) Milch cows are cur- 
tied like horses. (p. 198.) Cheese, 
near Myringen, 330 years old, has 
been brought to table; and the place 
is celebrated for ancient cheese (p. 221). 
Rags, filth, and wretchedness, are the 
indigenous trophies of the Catholic 
Cantons, and comfort and happiness 
seem to bid them for ever farewell. 
(p. 225.) Near Stanz is a quadrangu- 
lar inelosure of stones, somewhat 
Druidical in character, and surround- 
ed by horse-chesnuts, where the Acts 
of the Diet are annually promulgated 
in the audience of the people, a prac- 
tice similar to that of the Tinwald 
court in the Isle of Man. (p. 228.) 
Bread and wine are in some parts of 
Italy meals of horses. (p. 269) The 
city clock at Basle used formerly to be 
always an hour in advance of the regu- 
lar time. (p. 278.) 

We have now given extracts suffi- 
cient to show the instruction and en- 
tertainment to be derived from this 
pleasant work. 

ee ieee 
The Appenstock, or Sketches of Swiss Scenery 
and Manners. 1825—1826. By Charles 

Joseph Latrobe. 8vo. pp. 384. 
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and indepressible spirit, this good and 
amiable pedestrian explored the sub- 
lime wonders of the Alps. When 
Nature groups mountains, the, whole 
and the parts are commonlygrand, 
for though we have beheld tame 
scenery among hills of even a consi- 
derable altitude, and disjointed and 
inharmonious parts, yet by change of 
osition we are sure that we could 
ae found good landscapes, because it 
is the character of hilly spots to vary 
the scenery at every point of the com- 
ass ; whereas upon a plain, the change 
is trifling, turn where we will. It is 
hardly fair, therefore, in the great Pay- 
sagists to condemn mountain scenery, 
as they sometimes do, because hills 
may assume a mere haycock or bump- 
ish aspect. They saw them in their 
worst attitudes. Even the Apollo and 
Venus might be spoiled by putting 
them in grutesque positions. 

We have found ourselves unvary- 
ingly successful in trying our own 
worst mountains by change of view, 
and have thus obtained grand fore- 
grounds, or fine broken distances. In 
Switzerland every thing is so immense 
in scale, that there can scarcely be any 
tameness, though from the excess of 
fir-trees, there is a funereal gloom, and 
an inharmonious contrast of white 
snowy peaks. The vallies seem to be 
unexceptionable, and aided as they are 
by picturesque cottages and the pa- 
triarchal manners of the inhabitants, 
the gout ensemble must have a most 
impressive effect upon every man of 
soul, particularly upon one like that of 


our author disposed to piety in its best 


form, the rational and amiable. 

We shall give some extracts which 
illustrate ancient customs. 

At Avenche, the ancient 4venlicum, 
now called Wiflisburg, our author 
saw a column clustered with smaller 
pillars (see p. 8); and although this is 
not, we thiuk,* the only instance, we 
mention it, because many persons 
think that they are of Gothic origin. 

Near Basle, our author saw the an- 
cient operation of treading the wine- 
press. 

‘* At about the distance of every hundred 
yards, opposite each peasant’s vineyard, two 
or three large tubs were placed, each sur- 
mounted by a smaller, the bottom of which 
was perforated like a strainer. Into the 
latter the baskets of fruit were emptied as 





* One occurs, we believe, at Pompeii. 
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they were brought from the rows, good, 
bad, and indifferent, dust, stalks, and spi- 
ders ; while on them stood an old woman or 
little boy, perched on high, with bare legs 
and feet, stamping and treading, and mash- 
ing the contents, which came oozing out 
below into the great tub. N’importe. 1am 
told the wine is just as well flavoured, and 
as pure the one way as the other.” P. 160. 


Every reader of Homer and Virgib 
knows that the heroes hurled huge 
stones. The Americans at the present 
day, in their own English, kill birds 
by throwing rocks (as they call pebbles) 
at them ; but those of the heroes were, 
after deduction for poetical exaggera- 
tion, considerable blocks. The art of 
so doing was a part of gymnastic 
science, and the process seems to be 
described in the following passage : 


‘In the eastern cantons, principally in 
Appenzel, avery athletic and ancient amuse- 
ment is still kept up, allied to the game 
known im some parts of England by the 
name of hurling. I believe it simply con- 
sists in balancing a massive fragment of 
rock upon the palm of the right hand, bent 
backwards to the shoulder; and after swing- 
ing the body to and fro for some time, 
with one foot raised from the ground, send- 
ing the fragment with a sudden exertion of 
muscular strength against a mark, or over a 
certain limit. ] am assured that the strength 
and skill in this exercise, shown by many of 
that fine race of mountaineers, the Appen- 
zellers, is almost incredible.” P. 241. 


We read perpetually of the dismal 
subterranean dungeons of castles ; but, 
though they were seldom used except 
in extreme cases, and what are shown 
as such in ruins were often mere cel- 
lats for stores, yet such things really 
existed, and may be distinguished by 
having no external entrance. Our au- 
thor, speaking of the ancient quadran- 
gular keep of the castle of St. Anne, 
one of those built or renewed during 
the Austrian Sovereignty of Switzer- 
land, says, 


**Into this [the keep} there is no en- 
trance from without, and the vast bulk of 
the materials employed in its construction 
must have shut out all hope for ever from 
the wretch immured among the foundation 
stones. A low portal in the interior wall 
communicating with one of the upper cham- 
bers of the castle, allows the visitor to enter 
the tower, and glunce into the horrible abyss 
into which a portion of the floor has sunk.’* 
P. 352. 


We have often read also of the in- 
carceration of prisoners in irom cages, 
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and some explanation appears to be 
given of the places of confinement so 
called in the windows or loop-holes of 
this castle, “some with plain grating, 
others half walled in; some with a soré 
of iron cage appended to them, others 
deep in the wall, or overhanging the 
abyss.” P. 352. 

We shall have occasion elsewhere* 
to show that the old story of George 
and the Dragon is only a legend, or 
rather a tradition, applied to numerous 

laces and various persons; and pro- 
bably meaning no more than delivery 
of the town from malaria by draining 
a pestilential marsh, personified under 
the name of a dragon. In the same 
manner, the famous Arabian story of 
the “‘ Forty Thieves” has been pressed 
into the service of local history. 


** During the course of one of the Bur- 
gundian wars, anterior to that with Charles 
the Bold, the burghers of Neuchatel were 
instrumental in detecting a stratagem of the 
Burgundians to surprise and take possession 
of the castle. The discovery was effected 
in the following manner: though the Neu- 
chatelors had great objection to giving the 
troops of Burgundy entrance into their town 
or castle, their enmity did not go so far as 
to exclude the wines of that country, and 
on one occasion a number of large puncheons 
were brought upon the frontier, and convey- 
ed into the town and into the castle-yard. 
It happened that there was a day-school at 
that time within the walls of the fortress, for 
the education of the children of the burgh- 
ers, and in the course of the day some of 
the children, playing in the open area of 
the castle, were attracted to the hogsheads, 
by hearing what seemed to be whispering ; 
the report spread, the attention of the gar- 
rison was aroused, the puncheons opened, 
and each found to contain a couple of Bur- 
gundian soldiers, who were to have acted 
during the following night in concert with a 
concealed body of the enemy from without, 
and opened the castle to them. It need 
scarce be mentioned that the plan miscar- 
ried; and the Counts of Neuchatel, in ac- 
knowledgment of the service rendered by 
the children of their burghers, instituted 
this festival [la fete des Armurins], during 
the course of which the latter were permitted 
to enter the castle in full armour, to receive 
the thanks of the Castellan.” P.170. 


There are various passages of un- 
common interest and curious informa- 
tion, which will amply remunerate 
perusal. 





* In our notice of the Foreign Review, 
No. VIT 
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Memoirs of Laiy Fanshawe, Wife of the 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. 
Amlbassador from Charles the Second to 
the Court of Madrid in 1665. Written 
by herself. To which are added Extracts 
from the Correspondence of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe. 8vo. pp. 395. 

IF good fathers, good husbands, and 
good wives, indeed good men and good 
women of all kinds, were matters of 
commerce, like horses or cattle, we 
should find, as is the truth, that good 
articles are abundant, and that on the 
whole, virtue far preponderates over 
vice. Let any person take the neigh- 
bourhood in which he resides, and 
weigh his neighbours, rich and poor, 
in moral scales, he will find generally 
virtuous gentry, industrious tradesmen, 
and hard-working mechanics and la- 
bourers; but, because there may be 
some half-dozen of idlers or tipplers, 
all the uncharitable and ill-natured 
people of the place declare, that if they 
(who make virtues of bad feelings and 
contracted ideas,) did not mediate like 
Abraham with the Almighty, the 

lace would be destroyed by fire from 

eaven. If, however, even these idlers 
or tipplers, much more the other neigh- 
bours, were horses which they had to 
sell, in what a different light would 
they represent them? In fact, it is 
from the zeal of the people, for the 
promotion of good conduct, that puri- 
tanism ever derived patronage ; for what 
success could it possibly have in demo- 
ralized nations ? 

Of good husbands and good wives, 
Sir Richard and Lady Fanshawe were 
excellent patterns. ‘The former was a 
diplomatist; a clock character, who, 
his lady says, was never in a passion, 
and conducted his whole life as if he 
was doing business in an office. His 
lady informs us, greatly to the credit 
of his integrity and understanding, 
that when Ladies Rivers, Aubigny, 
Isabel Thynne, and divers others, who 
claimed great ability in State affairs, 
importuned her to worm out of her 
husband certain royal secrets, and that 
in order thereto she both wheedled 
and sulked, her husband only replied 
to her with kisses and endearments, 
and a mild refusal. Without the 
slightest disrespect to Lady Fanshawe, 
we shall show that women do not 
form correct ideas of business, unless 
they learn it from men, not from their 
own sex. The prying ladies made her 
believe that it was a fashionable thing 
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to inquire. into public affairs, and that 
such a curiosity would make her more 
beloved by her diplomatic husband, a 
conclusion which certainly is not war- 
ranted by fact or reason. The modes 
by which she endeavoured to effect her 
purpose, present a very amusing pic- 
ture of feminine sapping and mining 
and besieging. 


«¢When my husband returned home 
from council, after welcoming him, as his 
custom ever was, he went with his handful 
of papers into his study for an hour or more. 
I followed him; he turned hastily and said, 
* What wouldst then have, my life?’ I told 
him, I heard the Prince had received a pac- 
ket from the Queen, and I guessed it was 
that in his hand, and I desired to know what 
was in it; he smilingly replied, ‘ My love, 
I will immediately come to thee; pray thee 
go, Iam very busy.’ When he came out 
of his closet, I revived my suit; he kissed 
me, and talked of other things. At supper 
I would eat nothing; he as usual sat by me, 
and drank often to me, which was his cus- 
tom, and was full of discourse to company 
that was at table. Going to bed, I asked 
again, and said, I could not believe he loved 
me, if he refused to tell me all he knew; 
but he answered nothing, but stopped my 
mouth with kisses. So we went to bed, I 
cried, and he went tosleep. Next morning 
early, as his custom was, he called to rise, 
but began to discourse with me first; to 
which I made no reply; he rose, came on 
the other side of the bed and kissed me, and 
drew the curtains softly, and went to court. 
When he came home to dinner, he presently 
came to me, as was usual, and when I had 
him by the hand, I said, ‘ Thou dost not 
care to see me troubled;” to which he, 
taking me in his arms, answered, ‘My dear- 
est soul, nothing upon earth can afflict me 
like that; and when you asked me of my 
business, it was wholly out of my power to 
satisfy thee; for my life and fortune shall be 
thine, and every thought of my heart, in 
which the trust 1 am in may not be reveal- 
ed, but my honour is my own, which I can- 
not preserve if I communicate the Prince’s 
affairs ; and pray thee with this answer rest 
satisfied.” So great was his reason and 
goodness, that upon consideration it made 
my folly appear to me so vile, that from 
that day until the day of his death, I never 
thought fit to ask him any business, but 
what he communicated freely to me in order 
to his estate or family.” P. 53. 


_It is probable that the female politi- 
cians of the Court were encouraged by 
the example of Henrietta Maria; and 
if the King had limited his uxorious- 
ness to the standard of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, it may be conjectured that 
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many of his misfortunes might have 
been averted. 

Her Ladyship observes (p. 25), that 
her ancestors were all eminent offi- 
cers, and that she believes keeping 
them ever employed made them so 
good men; and says, that most coun- 
try — who lived far from London, 
were of a crafty and censorious nature, 
P. 55. 

So much for her reflections, and 
they show that the ladies of those 
times had very little judgment. 

But Lady Fanshawe was not that 
hermaphrodite, a blue-stocking. The 
beauty of her character consists in her 
devotedness to her husband and family, 
the heroic sacrifices which she made 
for him and her children ; and the mo- 
ral importance of this work is, that it 
is an excellent lesson for wives. ‘That 
it also contains a variety of curious 
matter, we shall show by extracting a 
few specimens : 

We have read in Stowe of an Earl 
(we think of Derby) who was very fa- 
mous for setting bones; and Lady 
Fanshawe informs us (p. 29) that Lady 
Harrison, her mother, dressed ** many 
wounds of miserable people.” Her 
own education (Lady Fanshawe’s) 
consisted, she says, in working all 
sorts of fine work with her needle, 
and learning French, singing, the lute, 
the virginals, and dancing ; but that, 
notwithstanding she learned as well 
as most did, she was a “ hoyting girl,” 
and liked riding, ranning, skipping, 
and active pastimes (p. 32), by which, 
though it was unknown to herself, she 
no doubt acquired that health and con- 
stitution which enabled her to bear 
her various adversities, and be the mo- 
ther of fourteen children, besides mis- 
carriage with six more, at one time of 
three sons at a birtu, within two 
hours, the mere consequence of a 
hurry of business, and perpetual com- 
pany. (p. 140.) In p. 83, she tells us 
the following ghost story, as of her 
own personal knowledge: 


«¢ From hence [Limerick] we went to the 
Lady Honor O’Brien’s, a lady that went for 
a maid, but few believed it. She was the 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Thomond. 
There we staid three nights. The first of 
which I was surprised by being laid in a 
chamber, when, about one o’clock, I heard 
a voice that wakened me. I drew the cur- 
tain, and in the casement of the window I[ 
saw by the light of the moon a woman lean- 
ing into the window through the casement, 
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in white, with red hair and ghastly com- 
plexion. She spoke loud, and ina tone I 
had never heard, thrice, ‘a horse,’ and 
then with a sigh more like the wind than 
breath, she vanished, and to me her body 
looked more like a thick cloud than sub- 
stance. I was so much frightened, that my 
hair stood on end, and my night clothes fell 
off. J pulled and pinched your father, who 
never woke during the disorder I was in; 
but at last was much surprised to see me in 
this fright, and more so, when I related the 
story, and showed him the window opened. 
Neither of us slept any more that night, 
but he entertained me with telling me how 
much more these apparitions were usual in 
this country than in England; and we con- 
cluded the cause to be the great superstition 
of the Irish, and the want of that knowing 
faith which should defend them from the 
power of the devil, which he exercises among 
them very much. About five o’clock, the 
lady of the house came to see us, saying she 
had not been in bed all night, because a 
cousin O’Brien of hers, whose ancestors 
had owned that house, had desired her to 
stay with him in this chamber, and that he 
died at two o'clock, and she said, ‘ [ wish 
you to have had no disturbance, for ’tis the 
custom of the place, that when any of the 
family are dying, the shape of a woman ap- 
pears in the window every night till they be 
dead. This woman was many ages ago got 
with child by the owner of this place, who 
murdered her in his garden, and flung her 
into the river under the windcw; but truly 
I thought not of it, when I lodged you here, 
it being the best room in the house.” We 
made little reply to her speech, but disposed 
ourselves to be gone suddenly.” pp. 84—86. 


Now, without doubting that the 
Devil has always ‘‘ exercised his power 
among the Irish very much,” oa fully 
believing that women of Lady Honor 
O'Brien's character gain as much in 
knavery as they lose in chastity, we 
observe that it is unphilosophical to 
assign to supernatural agency, what 
may be explained by other means. 
Cromwell was in the vicinity, Six Ri- 
chard and Lady Fanshawe were cava- 
liers; and the ‘‘ apology too prompt,” 
and all the circumstances, satisfy us 
that the ghost affair was a stratagem of 
Lady Honor O’Brien to get rid of her 
visitors. 

At the present time, when scarcely 
as mavy Englishmen visit Spain as 
hundreds flock to France, it is remark- 
able how equally desirable, in the 
brighter days of the Spanish monarchy, 
an acquaintance with each was cone 
sidered. ‘* After a year’s stay in 
Paris,” Sir Richard Fanshawe * trae 
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velled to Madrid in Spain, there to 
learn that language ; at the same time, 
for that purpose, went the late Earl of 
Caernarvon, and my Lord of Bedford, 
and Sir John Bartley, and several other 
gentlemen.” P.41. 

When in Spain Lady Fanshawe was 
shown, at the Alhambra, a piece of em- 
broidery made by the Moors of Gra- 
nada, ‘‘ of the true Tyrian dye, which 
is of so glorious a colour, that it can- 
not be expressed ; it hath the glory of 
scarlet, the beauty of purple, and is so 
bright that, when the eye is removed 
upon any other object, it seems as 
white as snow.” P. 6. 

The assassination of Dr. Dorislaus, 
the agent of the English Parliament in 
Holland, is an occurrence prominent 
in the annals of the time. It appears 
from Lady Fanshawe that at Madrid 
also some Royalists accomplished, in a 
similar manner, the death of ‘ one 
Askew, the resident from the then 
Governor of England” : 


‘¢ He lay in a common eating-house, where 
some travellers used to lie, and being one 
day at dinner, some young men meeting in 
the street with Mr. Prodgers, a gentleman 
belonging to the Lord Ambassador Cotting- 
ton, and Mr. Sparks an English merchant, 
discoursing of news, began to speak of the 
impudence of that Askew, to come a public 
minister from rebels to a Court where there 
were two Ambassadors from his King. The 
subject being handled with heat, they all 
tesolved to go without more consideration 
into his lodgings immediately, and kill him} 
they came up to his chamber door, and find- 
ing it open, and he sat at dinner, seized 
him, and so killed him, and went their se- 
veral ways. Afterwards they found Mr. 
Sparks in a church for rescue, and, not- 
withstanding it ‘was contrary to their reli- 
gion and laws, forced him out from thence, 
and executed him publicly, their fears of the 
English power were then so great.” P. 101. 


In 1653 Sir Richard and his family 
rusticated in Yorkshire at Tankersley 
Park, a place plentiful, healthy, and 
pleasant, but without any fruit, on 
which account they planted some. Pp. 
121, 122. 

At the marriage of Charles II. the 
ribbons worn by the Queen were after 
the ceremony cut into little pieces, and 
distributed, every one having some. 
P. 144, 

A velvet bed was at that time part 
of the State paraphernalia of an Am- 
bassador. P. 146. 

In p. 243, her Ladyship mentions 
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among the delicacies of Spain, ‘‘ espe- 
cially manger-blanc.” P. 243. 

In the same country she was pre- 
sented with a dog and bitch greyhound, 
each of which she could put in her 
pocket. P. 250. 

These are only a few of the curious 
matters to be found in this entertain- 
ing book. That it possesses the far 
higher character of showing how 
happy is conjugal life, when the cha- 
racters are such as those of the hero 
and heroine, we have before hinted. 
Domestic felicity we solemnly be- 
lieve to be the greatest allotted us by 
Providence ; and books which show 
us that it may be found in life as well 
as in novels, are excellent instruments 
of proselytism, of making Adams and 
Eves of husbands and wives, instead of 
dogs and cats, and home a paradise in- 
stead of a sleeping place at night. 

The interesting nature of Lady Fan- 
shawe’s Memoirs has long been known 
from the extracts in Seward’s Anec- 
dotes, and in the memoir which the 
late Edmund Turnor, esq. of Stoke 
Rochford, (whose ancestor Sir Edmund 
Turnor married Lady F.’s sister,) con- 
tributed to the Biographia Britannica. 
Their publication has been frequently 
desired ; but it is a subject of congratu- 
lation that they have at length appear- 
ed in a judicious form, and with a va- 
Juable appendix of Correspondence. 
Some illustrative notes are also given at 
the end of the volume; and a concise 
memoir prefixed, which may serve as an 
epitome of the original narrative. All 
this editorial labour has been ably exe- 
cuted, and, as we understand, by the 
experienced hands of Mr. Nicolas; al- 
though the name of that gentleman is 
not anywhere mentioned ; whilst from 
the circumstance of the signature of 
Mr. Charles Robert Fanshawe being 
attached to a dedication to the Duchess 
of Clarence, it might be supposed that 
the performance was Mr. F.’s. We 
think it right to give this explanation, 
that the credit of the work may be 
correctly appropriated. 

In p. 141 we perceive an important 
misprint, where, in describing an in- 
stallation of the Garter, the hall instead 
of the séall of the Earl of Bristol is 


mentioned. 

Three Years in Canada, an Account of the 
actual State of the Country in 1826,7, 8, 
comprehending its Resources, Productions, 

Gent. Mac. Septemler, 1829. 
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Improvements, and Capabilities, and in- 
cluding Sketches of the state of Society, 
Advice to Emigrants, &c. By John 
Mactaggart, Civil Engineer in the Ser- 
vice of the British Government. In two 
Volumes, 8vo. 


WE admire lively writers of busi- 
ness talents, strong sense, and dry hu- 
mour, because such men have in gene- 
ral more useful views of things than 
sentimentalists or poets, inasmuch as 
they write to enlarge public advantage. 
Mr. Mactaggart is one of those writers 
from whom we derive that sort of ex- 
perimental information which is sure 
to augment valuable knowledge, and 
which such men know how to make 
interesting and agreeable. 

The political position in which we 
stand with the Americans, is the mat- 
ter of most import, and we shall make 
extracts with a view to that particu- 
lar point. Our author says (11. 269), 
that “‘the Americans will never be 
able to conquer Canada, nor will the 
Canadians join with them.” This will 
be the best mode of checking their 
ambition, for either it will carry war 
into their own country, or compel 
them to shudder at its expence, in 
keeping up a large standing army. As 
to their ioe, our author says (11. p. 
207), that ‘* the timber in Canada for 
ship-building is much superior to that 
of the United States; and even were 
their present fleet destroyed, they could 
not easily find materials to build an- 
other.” But we have, in the opinion 
of our author, the following extraordi- 
nary phenomena to expect : 


‘¢ The shoals of Newfoundland in some 
instances have risen so high as to become 
flats of dry land: Sable Island and others 
are instances of this. These islands conti- 
nue to enlarge, and the waters round their 
shores to grow shallow: they may, there- 
fore, become in course of a few years very 
fertile lands. And what seems singular, 
when these lands have emerged above the 
ocean any considerable time, they get co- 
vered with forest trees. Whether the seeds 
of such trees are naturally in the soil, or 
are floated to it from the distant wilderness, 
is a question. Thus it seems, we have rea- 
son to suppose, that in the course of time 
the present banks of Newfoundland will ex- 
pand above the waves to the extent they do 
below, and be then as eagerly prized by the 
agriculturist, as they are now by the fisher- 
man. The continent of America will then 
have advanced on that of Europe by several 
hundred miles; whilst other banks with 
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their myriads of fish may be encircling the 
islands of the Azores. And would we push 
the speculation further, who can tell but 
that Great Britain and America may be 
united, or Europe swallowed up by the great 
western continent.” i. 19. 


Weare glad to find that the quantity 

of good oak in Canada is very great, 
and may furnish navies for Great Bri- 
tain, as often as she requires them. i. 
p- 96. 
We must build no castles in the air, 
from identity of race and language, 
This last hold upon feeling is fast 
wearing away. Mr. Mactaggart says, 

*‘ They certainly have acquired singular 
manners and customs in a short time, com- 
paratively speaking, and make use of ex- 
pressions that are perfectly destitute of wit 
and humour, but grafted on the roots of 
blasphemy and blackguardism; and as this 
language gains ground, the genuine English 
is vanishing from the land. One of their 
members of Congress, a long time ago, pro- 
posed an act for doing away with it, which 
was then laughed at; but now it is going 
into effect, without being passed or enforced, 
—a voluntary act of the people. In the course 
of a century the English will not understand 
the twentieth part that will be spoken here. 
You may think that the British books in 
circulation amongst them will preserve the 
language :—no such thing. Few of these 
are now read, and fewer will be, unless our 
writers condescend to please them by vile 
compositions in slang diction. But do not 
imagine that, because they despise your 
books, they do the same with their own; 
the press teems with newspapers, pamphlets, 
and tracts, which are greedily devoured, 
written in that kind of strain that pleases 
them, making use of course of all those 
words and phrases they are accustomed to. 
Even in their colleges this is attended to; 
the voice of the people in a republic is sure 
to be heard. Nothing like solid learning is 
known. The arts and sciences are skimmed. 
Men of common sense and shrewdness arise 
among them occasionally ; but these, you 
know, are never indebted for their sense to 
scholastic knowledge. Any thing that 
smacks of delicacy of taste, refinement of 
feeling, &e. is utterly despised. Whatever 
deals in generalisms, whatever seems sancti- 
fied grossness, is sure to go well down. All 
threats, invitations, advices, orders, &c. are 
whistled at; to dictate to Jonathan how he 
should get along, is certainly presumption. 
* Hey, Jem, cocktail wont hurt; damn all, 
let’s have a phogmatic.’ With such excla- 
uations will they clear out from the sanctums 
of the Sulons.” i. 211, 


This statement is over coloured ; 
there must of course be in America a 
more than fair proportion of unedu- 
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cated people, but if the Americans 
cultivate literature as.they certainly do, 
even more than can reasonably be ex- 
pected among farmers and day-labourers, 
and use our translation of the Bible, 
they will never sink so low as Mr. 
Mactaggart presumes. That diction 
has always been the highest standard of 
vulgar acquirement; and as long as men 
have a sense of religion, they will pre- 
serve the language, though it be only 
that they may be able to read their 
Bibles, nor will they from a reveren- 
tial feeling translate the holy volume 
into slang. Even the most vulgar re- 
ligionists, though they use low lan- 
guage to convey their meaning in their 
Sermons, have never yet altered the 
text of the Scriptures. 

Our readers may depend upon find- 
ing in Mr. Mactaggart’s book a vast 
fund of amusement. 


he 
A General History of the County of Norfolk, 

&c. (Continued from part i. p. 604.) 

FROM the great variety of valuable 
matter compressed in these two closely- 
printed volumes, they well merit further 
notice. 

We must first observe, that the In- 
troduction contains well-written digests 
of the Agriculture, Horticulture, Bo- 
tany (with memoirs of authors who 
have written on the natural history of 
the County), Ornithology, Geology, 
and Manufactures. All these subjects, 
the Editor informs us, have been pre- 
pared by gentlemen eminent in theiz 
particular a 

But we shall on the present occasion 
chiefly confine our remarks to the City 
of Norwich, the capital of East Anglia. 

It appears that the sea flowed up to 
Norwich till the time of William I. 
when the river on which Yarmouth 
stands was, by sands, divided into two 
large channels, and one of these being 
afterwards choaked, occasioned the 
building of Yarmouth. From thecom- 
munication now forming from Lowe- 
stoffe to Norwich, the restoration of 
most of its antient importance as a 
Port may be confidently anticipated, 
to the probable injury of the Port of 
Yarmouth. The plan was suggested 
by Ald. Crisp Brown, and prepared by 
Mr. Cubitt. The idea first suggested 
was to improve the navigation by way 
of Yarmouth; but this being opposed 
by the Corporation of that borough, 
Mr. Cubitt was directed to prepare 
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another survey, communicating with 


the sea at Lowestoffe. This was esti- 
mated at 87,000/. and was finally 
adopted. A capacious harbour will be 
formed at Lowestoffe, which will also 
be useful as affording a safe receptacle 
in foul weather for vessels on the most 
exposed part of the eastern coast. In 
Sept. 1827, the work was commenced, 
and the whole, it is expected, will be 
completed in about two years from 
the present time. 

Norwich is reckoned the seventh 
place in population in England ;. in 
1811 it contained 37,256 souls; in 
1821, 50,288; a large increase in ten 
years. This increase is observable in 
most of our great towns, more particu- 
larly in the metropolis ; whilst our vil- 
Jages remain at nearly the same enu- 
iaeration. 

An account of the establishment of 
Musical Festivals at Norwich, in 1824 
and 1827, is given in p. 1084. 

Norwich gave birth to two musical 

henomenons in James Hook and Wil- 
iam Crotch. The former played at 
four years of age; and the latter, mi- 
raculous as it may appear, before he 
was two years anda halfold. Of both 
these precocious individuals, ample me- 
moirs are given; as also of several 
eminent musicians; some of whom, 
like Dr. Crotch, are still living orna- 
ments of Norfolk. 

The Norfolk and Norwich Literary 
Institution was established in 1822 ; 
and the Norfolk and Norwich Mu- 
seum in 1824. The latter is a separate 
establishment, but held under the same 
roof. Both these useful Institutions 
are fully noticed. 

Norwich may be termed the parent 
of provincial exhibitions of Paintings, 
being the first established out of the 
metropolis. It has continued its exhi- 
bitions for more than 20 years. Thus 
a school of art has gradually been 
formed at Norwich, and the produc- 
tions of its professors are held in esteem. 

The lovers of the Drama will find 
many reminiscences relative to the 
Norwich Theatre, condensed in pp. 
1120-1127. 

The following instance of genuine 
humanity, exhibited by Simpson the 
turnkey of Norwich gaol, cannot be 
too often recorded : 

*¢ Among the convicts whom it was his 
business to escort to Plymouth, to be trans- 
ported to Botany-bay, was a young woman 
with a child at her breast. The master of 
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the transport refused to receive the child. 
Simpson, on witnessing the extreme agony 
of the woman at having it taken from her, 
returned with all possible expedition to 
town; taking the infant, as I have heard 
him describe, on his knee, and supplying to 
the best of his ability the place of a mother. 
On his arrival he went directly to the office 
in Downing-street, where he remained till 
he could obtain a sight of the then Secre- 
tary of State (as I remember, the present 
Lord Grenville), who immediately on hear- 
ing the case, sent him back to Plymouth 
with an order that the child should be re- 
ceived with its mother, to whose arms he 
was so happy as to restore it, just as the 
transport was about to sail. A conduct of 
such singular humanity could not fail to 
excite attention; a very clear and accurate 
statement of all the circumstances, drawn 
up by the late Dr. Rigby of Norwich, was 
published. The consequence was, that Lord 
Chedworth, and many cther persons, sig- 
nified to Simpson their approbation of his 
conduct, with a pecuniary donation.” 


In p. 1155 we have a good memoir 
of the historian of the County, the 
Rev. Francis Blomefield : 


** He was born at Fersfield, July 23, 
1705; was educated first at Diss, then at 
Thetford, and from thence sent to Caius 
Coll. Cambridge, 1724. In 1727 he be- 
came B.A. and on the 17th of March was 
ordained deacon, and in 1729 priest, both 
by Dr. Baker, Bp. of Norwich. In the 
same year he was instituted rector of Harg- 
ham, and rector of Fersfield, on the presen- 
tation of his father. Mr. Blomefield’s turn 
for the study of antiquities was shown as 
early as his first residence at Cambridge, of 
which he published a brief account under 
the title of ** Collectanea Cantabrigiensia,”’ 
4to.; and he appears seldom to have lost 
sight of these pursuits, for as soon as he 
was settled at Fersfield, he began collecting 
materials for a history of his native county ; 
this he pursued by travelling and examining 
in person every remnant of antiquity, every 
public edifice, and every sepulchral monu- 
ment that illustrated the honours, the 
names, or the possessions of our nobility 
and gentry.”"—*‘ In this Mr. Blomefield has 
been peculiarly happy.” 

The progress of his important work 
through the press was particularly un- 
fortunate. The author would needs 
be his own typographer. He set up a 
press at his parsonage-house at Fers- 
field, and distributed the work in 
numbers, as completed, by his own 
servant, or by carriers; but the delay 
of such a mode of printing may be 
easily conceived. Mr. B. had scarcely 
got through the first volume, when a 
fire consumed, not only the work but 
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his printing-press and materials. He 
lost no time in restoring these, and had 
proceeded through two volumes, and 
part of a third, when, wanting to con- 
sult certain deeds at the Rolls Chapel, 
he unfortunately brought back into 
the country with him the infection of 
the small-pox, of which he died Jan. 
15, 1751, aged 46. His papers were 
afterwards prepared for publication by 
the Rev. C. Parkin, who completed. 
the well-known “ History of Norfolk.” 

A memoir of the Rev. John Brand, 
rector of St. George’s, Southwark, fol- 
lows; in which the date of his death 
is erroneous. He died Dec. 23, 1808 
(see our vol. LXxvIil. p. 1134; and 
LxxIX. p. 275). He could scarcely 
have been reader of St. Peter’s Man- 
croft, Norwich, so early as 1744. 

There are several civic memoranda, 
from which we shall select a few cu- 
rious particulars : 


*¢ 1566. No innkeeper shall from this 
day tyll the feaste of the birth of our Lorde 
next coming, take any more for a dinner or 
supper than 4d. and to provide for them 
porage or stew, with befe or mutton boyled, 
and a stroke of some kynde of roste, and no 
more ; and from the feaste of our Lorde till 
Ester, to take 5d. for a mele, and no more. 
No Innkeeper shall take above 3d. the daye 
and nyght for a horse, and if he tarry but a 
nyghte, then to take 2d. and no more.” 

*¢ 1568, 26 June, Ordered, That the 
Mayor’s Seal of Office, which now is the 
picture of the Trynyte, which is not only 
contrary to God’s word, but to her Ma- 
jesty’s instructions, be altered, and from 
henceforth be the armes of the Citie.” 

‘©1569. Robert Ringwood ys com- 
mauded to leve of from typling, who pro- 
miseth that after this daye fortnight, he will 
leve of from typling, and also provyde too 
sureties that shall be bounde that he shall 
occupye no more.” 

«©1619. Rachael Richardson having been 
cured of the King’s Evil, she, to redeem her 
husband out of prison, did take the gold 
from her neck, whereby her payne ys come 
agayne ; ’ she therefore prayes to be ‘* agayne 
admitted to receive his majesty’s favour for 
her further cure.” 

“61687. Edw. Drewrye, of Beesthorpe, 
gent. called before Mr. Mayor and brethren, 
and reproved for wearing such great hose, 
contrary to a lawe made against the same ; 
and for his obstinacy therein committed to 
prison, with a block upon his leg.” 

The History of the Dissenters at 
Norwich will be found full and satis- 
factory, including much valuable bio- 
graphy. The account of the Society 
of Friends embraces anecdotes of the 
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wide-spreading and highly-respectable 

family of Gurney. 

In the biographical notice of Mr. 
Thomas Bland, it is stated, ‘* For a 
great many years the proof sheets of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine were sent 
down [to oo for his examina- 
tion, and he largely contributed to- 
wards the most valuable part of that 
Miscellany. His loss was irreparable 
to Sylvanus Urban.” This requires ex- 
planation. It is true this amiable and 
excellent individual was, during many 
years, an occasional contributor to this 
Miscellany, under various signatures— 
latterly, that of ‘* A Friend to Accu- 
racy ;” but the proof-sheets of the Ma- 
gazine were never submitted to his 
correction. 

An Essay on the State of the Press, 
fixes the introduction of Printing into 
Norwich by Anthony Solempne, or de 
Solen, as the year 1568. After his 
time, singular as it may appear, the 
art ceased at Norwich for 130 years, 
as we hear no more of it till 1701, 
when Francis Burgess published a 
pamphlet, by way of apology, for intro- 
ducing it again at Norwich, intituled, 
** Some Observations on the Use and 
Origin of the Noble Art and Mys- 
tery of Printing.” The first Norwich 
Newspaper, “The Postman,” was 
printed in 1706. 

The biographical notices distributed 
throughout the volumes are extremely 
numerous, and being in general very 
satisfactory, we consider this as one of 
its most valuable features. 

In p. 1316-1335, we have numerous 
supplementary articles of individuals 
who were either natives of Norfolk, 
or connected with the county. These 
are followed by copious additions to 
the work ; List of Augmentations of 
Livings in Norfolk by means of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty ; a Clerical Guide for 
Norfolk, containing a List of Parishes, 
Incumbents, Valuations, Patrons, &c. 

We again recommend this highly 
useful and cheap work. A similar col- 
lection relative to each of the Counties 
of England, would form an invaluable 
body of topographical and biographical 
information. 

—— 

Scripture Gazetteer ; or Geographical and 
Historical Dictionary of Places and People 
mentioned in the Bille ; with Maps, Tables 
of Time, Weights, Measures, and Money; 
and a copious Chronological Talle. By 
John Griffith Mansford. 8vo. 
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THE utility of such a work speaks 
for itself; of course the execution of it 
is the only point to be considered. 
Calmet and many others have over- 
come the main difficulty, the first com- 
pilation. Mr. Mansford has added the 
improvements of modern -knowledge, 
but adopted too hastily some of its 
theories. Inter alia: among others, he 
has vindicated the Helio-Arkite system 
(see Egypt), and yet admits Antedilu- 
vian idolatry; nevertheless he recon- 
ciles both, as if it was possible for a 
system to be derived from Noah, or 
founded upon his history, which ex- 
isted long before he was born. The 
gratuitous and assumptive character of 
the whole theory may appear from cir- 
cumstances related by Mr. Mansford 
himself, vzz. that it splits one Noah 
into wo, and makes the Sun another 
Noah; e. g. in the following passage 
there is the original Noah, Seth an- 
other Noah, and the solar Juminary a 
third ; or else Seth becomes his ances- 
tor Noah, and the celestial Sun also ; 
transformations, which it is admitted 
by Mr. Mansford were derived from 
Antediluvian books, written long be- 
fore the birth of either Noah, or the 
pretended Seth. ‘Thus palpable are 
the absurdities. We now give the 
extract. 


‘¢ The Celtic Druids held the same belief 
of books coeval with the Deluge-books, 
which Mr. Faber calls the British Vedas : 
they were styled the books of the Pherylt, 
and the writings of Prydain, or Hu, who is 
equally identified with the Grecian Huas or 
Dionusus ; with Seth, Budoha, Thoth, Taut, 
and Xisuthrus—who [Seth] was also, in his 
celestial capacity the Sun, and in his terres- 
trial, the Arkite Noah.” 


Nor is this all. Josephus certainly 
knew more of Jewish history, than 
any man before or since; but he is 
mowed down like a thistle; and Mr. 
Mansford, who admits that Adam might 
have been taught to write, yet says, 
that he (Josephus) is mistaken in 
making Seth the son of Adam, the in- 
ventor of writing; but that it was an- 
other Seth, the ‘* same person as the 
Egyptian Thoth: both Seth and Thoth 
being the same also as the Chaldzan 
Xisuthrus, whose whole history de- 
clares him to be Noah.” (Art. Egypt.) 

ow there is a Seth, junior, a very 
Proteus, and, mirabile dictu, no other 
after all than Noah himself ; evidently 
so, says Mr. Mansford. 

With better judgment than the 
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adoption of fanciful mythologies, does 
Mr. Mansford show (Art. Cush) the 
effect of civilization in making ugly 
people handsome; and in this article, 
which is excellent, we find that there 
is a prophecy in Isaiah of the Christi- 
anization of India. Mr. Mansford says, 


¢¢ It may not, at the same time, be con- 
sidered as any stretch of fancy, or of na- 
tional predilection, to —— the country 
addressed by Isaiah to be British India; 
where by the hands of British Missionaries 
the work is already preparing. The prophet 
Zephaniah alludes to the same region, when 
he says, ‘ From beyond therivers of Ethiopia, 
my suppliants, even the daughter of my 
dispersed, shall bring mine offering’ (ch. iii. 
10). In confirmation of which opinion, it 
must be stated, thet both the Syriac and 
the Chaldee, in the last cited passage, have 
India for Ethiopia: as they likewise have in 
a parallel passage in Isaiah xi.” 


Under Alexandria we find a curious 
character of our patron Saint of the 
Garter, the redoubted St. George. Mr. 
Mansford says, that he was an Army 
contractor, and Arian Archbishop, a 
great rogue, &c. &c. “‘ without one 
single redeeming virtue.”—Why this 
sneering Gibbonism was at all intro- 
duced, we know not. It is certain 
that our ancestors did noé believe him 
to be an Arian at all, for in his Legend 
is the following passage : 


«¢ Thenne saynte George sayd to theym, 
ne doubte ye noo thynge wyth out more 
byleve ye in God Ihesu cryst, and do ye to 
be baptised: and I shall slee the dragon.” 
Gold. Leg. fol. Ixxvi. ed. Jul. Notary, a° 
1503. 


Upon the whole, this is a very useful 
book ; but our readers must be on their 
guard as to the various modern dreams 
introduced into it. The modern world 
is composed of Solomons for every 
body, of which pretensions this only is 
true, that they are Solomons for them- 


selves, 
-—p—— 


Sermons on various Suljects and Occasions, 
including three Discourses on the Evi- 
dences, the Obligations, and the: Spirit of 
the Gospel. By the Rev. James Walker, 
D. D. F.R.S.E. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Episcopal Professor of Divi- 
nity in Cambridge. To which is added, a 
Sermon on Redemption, ly the late Rev. 
James Ramsay, M.A. Vicar of Teston, 
and Rector of Nettlestead in Kent. 8vo. 
pp. 413. 

THE proper character of these Ser- 
mons is that of a very able digest of 
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the leading doctrines of Christianity. 
They are didactic, as lectures ex cathe- 
dra, and written in a style of great ele- 
gance. The author very wisely takes 
more pains to establish what is sound, 
than to start what is new, for there are 
coiners in the currency of the Chris- 
tian State, as well as in that of the 
Realm. Recently a quantity of coun- 
terfeits concerning faith and works 
has been in circulation. Our author 
gives us the following cautions against 
taking them: 


*¢ We aretsaved by grace to the exclusion 
of works in one sense. We are saved by 
works and not by faith in another. There 
is no opposition here. We owe all we have 
and all we hope for to the unmerited mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus our Saviour. Faith 
and works are means by which the saving 
gift is applied; and these means must be in 
active operation until the final object shall 
be happily secured.” P.349. 


Dr. Walker says also in excellent 
taste, in his Preface, p. vii. 


‘<1 have not adopted, and cannot conscien- 
tiously adopt, the current phraseology, which 
many busy bodies among us have adopted 
of late years; and which they maintain with 
an earnest and an exclusive zeal, that is not 
always consistent with charity to the per- 
sons, nor even with justice to the principles, 
of our clergy in general.” 

In the Preface also, p. viii. is the 
following biographical account of Mr. 
Ramsay, the author’s uncle, mention- 
ed in the title: 


*¢ Mr. Ramsay was born in Fraserburgh 
in 1733, and died in London in 1789. While 
he resided in the West Indies, the condition 
of the African slaves attracted his special 
attention. His benevolent work on the 
‘¢ Treatment and Conversion of African 
Slaves in the British Sugar Colonies,” gave 
the first excitement to the public mind on 
that subject, and led to various improve- 
ments in their condition and treatment. 
Mr. Ramsay served in the Navy, first as a 
surgeon, and afterwards as a chaplain. To 
the Navy he was much attached, and he 
published ‘* An Essay on the Duty and Qua- 
lifications of a Sea Officer,” which was 
much admired. He published also a vo- 
lume of *¢ Sea Sermons,” and a ‘ Treatise 
on Signals at Sea.” A man more truly be- 
nevolent never lived.” P. viii. 


-—Q—. 
The Poetical Sketch Book. By T. K. Harvey. 
12mo. pp-286. Bull. 
THE talents of Mr. Harvey have 
long been appreciated by the public. 
The volume before us contains a va- 


riety of pleasing pieces, afd a third 
edition of his poem of ‘ Australia.” 
Many of these little effusions breathe 
a very melancholy air; others are dis- 
tinguished by sentiment of a more 
agreeable cast; but all display consi- 
derable beauty and poetic feeling. Se- 
veral have been already before the pub- 
lic in the literary Annuals, one of 
which was edited with great credit by 
Mr. Harvey, and were illustrative of 
some charming engravings of interest- 
ing subjects. The poems for music 
are not the least happy of his efforts. 
The following specimen is chosen for 
its shortness : 
When in yon fading sky 
Summer light closes, 
And the lone spirit’s sigh 
Steals o’er the roses ; 
When in the waters, still 
Twilight is sleeping, 
Aud on the purple hill 
Night dews are weeping; 
Where o’er the slumbering lake 
Droops the fond willow, 
While the breeze cannot make 
Even a billow; 
When there is silence in each leafy bower, 
There be our meeting—alone—in that hour? 


Oh! let no cold eye 
Of others be o’er us! 
Stillness be spread on high, 
Beauty before us !— 
Then—down thy lovely cheek 
Silently stealing— 
Should a warm tear speak 
The fullness of feeling, 
Fondly I’ll chide, sweet ! 
That symbol of sadness ; 
Surely, when lovers meet, 
All should be gladness ! 
Stay till along the sky day-light is darting, 
Then will we weep—'tis our moment of 
parting ! 


The Foreign Review, No. VII. 


I. Eloquence of the French Bar. 
The difference between the French and 
English bar has been this. The former 
has been the most powerful advocate 
of liberty, the latter a servile instru- 
ment of tyranny. The Church of Eng- 
land, because it éxists by the laws, has 
always made common cause with them. 
In the time of James II. 

*¢ When the House of Commons sacri- 
ficed, insteal of guarding the public li- 
berties, whence was the first resistance. 
‘ From the House of Lords and the Bench 
of Bishops (says Hume), where the Court 
usually expects the greatest complaisance 
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Southey, in his Book of the Church, 
has clearly demonstrated the obliga- 
tions of this country to the Church of 
England. The Reviewer says, 


<¢ Suppose a man intent upon pursuing 
and making public his researches into any 
branch of exact or speculative science, 
what Church would he choose, that of 
Rome or of Geneva, or of Scotland or of 
England, with the view to indulging his 
speculations in unmolested freedom ?—most 
surely the Church of England. The Church 
of England, on the other hand, allows, 
even beyond its exact precincts, a large and 
liberal pomcerium for conjectural sagacity 
and curious investigation, and has itself 
contributed more than its share to the common 
stock of knowledge in the highest and boldest 
ranges of meditation and discovery.” Pp.3, 4. 


Such have been the beneficial effects 
to learning and liberty, derived from 
the Church of England, when it was 
not fanaticized and foolish. 

Il. History of Lithography. An ex- 
cellent digest. According to M. Rau- 
court, what would cost in copper-plate 
2l. 18s. 8d. may be done upon stone 
for 7s. gd. In all occasions, where 
numerous illustrative plates are indis- 
pensable, the utility of this cheap sub- 
stitute is self-evident; but where the 
best style of execution possible is re- 
quired, Lithography appears to us only 
base compared with precious metal. 

lI. Philosophy in France. Accord- 
ing to this article, there is nothing in 
that country which deserves the name 
of philosophy. 

1V. Life and Writings of Jovel- 
lanos. As a writer, a magistrate, a 
public man, and a patriot, he was, 
says the Reviewer, the most distin- 
guished Spaniard of modern times. 
We believe so. He was a sun, and 
the best of his countrymen only candles. 

V. Novalis. The Critic here takes 
infinite pains to explain to us German 
mysticism, It is very difficult to com- 
prehend; but, as far as we can blunder 
it out, these German mystics will have 
it that the substantiality of the works 
of nature, and of man, among them, 
is pure idea, and that there is no such 
thing as matter, it being only a fanciful 
notion taken up by us, through sensa- 
tion, e. g. 

‘* A tree is green and hard not of its own 
natural virtue, but simply because my eye 
and my hand are fashioned so as to discern 
such and such appearances, under such and 
such conditions.” P. 116. 


Man of course is nothing but an 
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idea that walks, eats, drinks, sleeps, 
&c. As tosleep, Novalis says, 

‘¢ That it is for the inhabitants of planets 
ouly ; and that in another time, man will 
sleep and wake continually at once.” P.128, 


We cannot understand how this is 
to be, unless he means that one eye 
will be asleep, while the other is 
awake, and so in rotation. The Critic 
deprecates derision of his mystical hero. 
We assure him, that we are not in the 
habits of despising insanity. We are 
sincerely grieved that it has made in 
Germany such sad havoc of religion, 
common sense, and philosophy. If 
Novalis says, as he does in p. 130, 

*¢ Religion contains infinite sadness. If 
we are to love God, he must be in distress.” 


(The Omnipotent in distress!) are 
we to blame, if we think Novalis “ to 
have been 
*¢ Mad, madder, than the maddest of March 

hares.” * 

VI. Metrical Romances of Sir Tris- 
tram. A very elaborate article, proving 
that the exploits of Tristram were ce- 
lebrated by the continental poets long 
before the birth of Thomas of Ercel- 
doune (p. 156). We beg here to ob- 
serve, that nothing was more common 
than for the histories, legends, and 
poems of one nation, to be borrowed 
verbatim, and applied to another. In- 
stances are shown in Fosbroke’s Glou- 
cester ; inter alia, from Hector Boe- 
thius, who has made a Scotchman of 
Caractacus, and applied his campaigns, 
&c. to that nation. 

VIL. Vitalis—Swedish Poetry. It 
may be wine, but it is not brandy 
poetry ; and we would not give a straw 
for any poetry that does not inebriate 
us with only two or three glasses of 


it. 

VIII. Niebuhr—Historical and Phi- 
lological tracts. This is a capital 
article concerning that delightful tra- 
veller Niebuhr. We have read of per- 
sons being born Poets, but Niebuhr 
was, it seems, born a Geographer. 
“« He read with his son Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, paying as usual more atten- 
tion to the Geography than the History, 
and making his son look out every 
place in D’Anville’s map.” He also 
had no idea that there could be any 
other obstacle to learning than the 
want ofa teacher. P. 187. 

* The quotations in pp. 128-130, are 
legal evidences of confirmed insanity. 
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IX. Guipuzcoan Dances. Here is 
some sweet simple poetry of the pas- 
toral kind, about ‘‘ courting and drink- 
ing,” which have been always consi- 
dered constituent elements of rural feli- 
city, from the days of Pan and the Sa- 
tyrs, to those of Gramechtes Molly and 
‘Loby Phillpot. 

X. Pecchio—The Political Econo- 
mists of Italy. Much cry, and little 
wool. 

Among the short Reviews are ‘* Me- 
moirs of a Madame la Comtesse du 
Cayla,” (in plain English) a sort of 
. respectable Harriette Wilson, who offi- 
ciated as what Ducange calls ‘‘ vice- 
conjux” to Louis XVIII. whose con- 
versation she states “to have been 
something more than gay.” (p. 228.) 
This lady the reviewer makes to be a 
Toxophylite, very famous at the long 
bow ; but whether so or not, we shall 
give an account of her interview with 
our late Queen Caroline. 


Review.—Foreign 


*¢ The Princess of Wales arriving at Pa- 
ris, Louis wished to receive her according 
to her rank, but was prevented by the Duke 
of Wellington, who, in the name of the 
Prince Regent, begged his Majesty to shut 
the doors of the ¢ presence’ against a wo- 
man who in her person degraded the regal 
dignity. The Duchess of Wellington, then 
newly arrived, exclaimed in all quarters 
against the Princess, ‘ au nom de la pudeur 
Britannique.’ 

‘*¢ The fair authoress thus proceeds, 

<¢ Louis XVIII. said to me, ‘ You must 
do me a service.’ I replied, ‘I will do a 
thousand for your Majesty; but what is 
your Majesty’s pleasure?’ ‘That you see 
the Princess of Wales,’ rejoined the King. 
© Go to her, inform her, as it were indi- 
rectly, of what passes here. Tell her of 
the intrigues which are carrying on against 
her, and if necessary, accuse me of weak- 
ness, and speak ill of me.’ ¢ Beware, Sire,’ 
said I, laughing, lest I follow your Majesty’s 
instructions literally, which are, to speak ill 
of your Majesty.” ‘Oh!’ returned he, ‘I 
rely on your malice for saying enough, and 
on your good nature for not saying too 
much.’ On my return home, I wrote to 
the Princess of Wales, praying the favour of 
an audience. Her Royal Highness answer- 
ed my letter very graciously. She repre- 
sented herself as an obscure traveller, tossed 
about by tempests, who came to seck an 
asylum at Paris, where she complained that 
she was abandoned by all those who in other 
times had found honourable refuge and con- 
solation from her in England. She con- 
cluded by granting me the audience which I 
requested. 

“©T was punetual at the rendezvous, and 
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her Royal Highness commenced the con- 
versation by speaking of my brother. ‘He 
is a fine fellow,’ said the Princess, “and has 
turned the heads of many in London, but his 
conduct has always been precise, for, with 
the exception of Miss W. and Lady S. he 
has never disgraced or compromised any 
woman.’ ‘ But, Madam,’ exclaimed I, ¢ are 
not two sufficient?’ ‘ True,’ said the Prin- 
cess, ‘ yet they go for nothing. The wife 
had her reputation half destroyed, and was 
determined to finish it. With regard to 
the girl, her peccadillo did not hinder her 
making a very good marriage. However, 
we will, if you please, change the subject; 
let us talk of France. She is now restored, 
and I presume you were all happy to regain 
your old family.’ I replied in the affirma- 
tive. It is possible,’ continued her Royal 
Highness, ‘that the Bourbons may make 
you happy, but they will never procure for 
you any great pleasures. They are very ho- 
nest people, yet extremely unamusing. Ma- 
dame has so much virtue, that she is quite 
melancholy. The Duke d’Angouleme is a 
sage, worthy of the great Dauphine. Mon- 
sieur has nothing of his youth remaining 
but agreeable recollections; and your King 
is too indisposed to dance, or to make 
others dance. He is good for nothing but 
conversation.’ * You forget,” said I, after 
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‘recovering from my embarrassment, ‘ you 


forget the Duke de Berry.’ ‘Ah! true,’ 
replied she, ¢ he is all for the ladies, —with- 
out much grace, indeed, but with an entire 
devotion. Yet he alone cannot represent 
the whole family. In fine, [ am piqued 
against your court. Tell your King that I 
complain of his [dis]courtesy, that he be- 
haves not well towards me. I may disagree 
with my husband, without ceasing to be of 
the blood of the Bruuswicks and Princess 
Regent of England.’ 

**T seized this opportunity to enter on 
explanations with her Royal Highness. I 
showed her the awkward position in which 
the King found himself, and the caution 
which it was necessary that he should ob- 
serve with regard to the Prince of Wales: 
in a word, I accommodated the affair to the 
best of my ability. 

**¢ That is the way with them all,’ an- 
swered the Princess. ‘They sacrifice every 
thing,—friendship and gratitude for a vain 
consideration of State-policy. There is no 
heart but in the middle ranks. Had I to 
re-marry, it is not to a King that I would 
give my hand.’ 

**At that moment entered the boy Aus- 
tin, so celebrated in the history of the Prin- 
cess, and who is supposed to be of illustrious 
birth. She certainly treated him with the 
tenderness of a mother. It was the most 
roguish little fellow I had ever seen. A 
very devil with an angel’s figure. He had 
hardly entered, when the whole room was 
turned topsy turvy. What I admired was 
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the patience of his protectrix; at length 
she had him taken away, ‘I spoil him,’ said 
she, ‘but he amuses me.’—‘ He is very 
beautiful,’ I remarked.—‘ Yes,’ returned 
the Princess, ‘ he is a charming creature : 
and I have been much calumniated on his 
account.’—I was silent; the Princess, as I 
think, understood my silence, for she passed 
to some other subject. She asked me if I 
had ever seen Napoleon. I replied that I 
had. * You are happy,’ rejoined she, ‘and 
I hope to see him soon. That is truly a 
great man, and in our time there are few 
great men among kings. My father-in-law 
and the King of Denmark are mad: he of 
Sweden is en usurper without talent: the 
Czar of Russia is one of the Illuminati; the 
King of Prussia spends his time in weeping 
for the loss of his wife ; the Emperor of 
Austria fait des enfans, el du cire d’ Espagne ; 
there is a fuol in Portugal, and a at 
Madrid. I prefer talking of the family of 
Napoleon. The Princess Borghese is the 
prettiest and sprightliest of them all, is she 
not ?’—‘ She is charming,’ I replied, ‘ she 
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has as much grace as beauty, and is a per- 
fect nymph in size and figure.’—* A nymph,’ 
cried her Highness, ‘ but not quite a vestal.’ 
—‘ Good Heaven! madam,’ returned I, ‘the 
world is very wicked: the Princess Paulina 
had too much merit not to have adorers. 
She may have distinguished, perhaps, two 
or three, and twenty or thirty are charged 
upon her. The Princess Eliza loves the 
arts and fétes, is careless of money, and the 
world has declared her a Semiramis. She 
has taste and wit. With regard to the 
Queen of Naples, you will see her; she is 
still handsome.’—* Oh!’ cried the Princess, 
*I must see all these people, and we will 
pass the Carnival together at Venice.’ 

‘¢ The conversation had gone on thus for 
an hour, and though the Princess did not 
give me my congé, I felt that it was time to 
take leave.” pp. 229-230, 

We need not observe that this re- 
view retains the high literary character 
which distinguished the preceding 
numbers. 





The Church in Danger from Herself. By 
the Rev. Joun Acaster, Vicar of St. He- 
len’s, York.—The author thinks that the 
Church is in danger because it is not wholly 
composed of enthusiasts and evangelicals, 
But statesmen and patriots know that this is 
the very method to ruin it utterly; because 
an age of enthusiasm is always followed by 
an age of infidelity ;” and Rationat Piety, 
accompanied with utility and philanthropy, 
is all that the clergy can wisely or safely do. 
We have exhibited proofs of this from the 
first authorities, and shun repetition. 





M.1l’Abbé pe ta Mennais’s large work 
“‘ On Indifference in Matters of Religion,” 
ought to be read by all those, if such there 
be in these times, who remain unconvinced 
of the truth of the Christian religion, of 
which it contains a most able and eloquent 
defence. In the second volume, which is 
purely metaphysical, the author seems to 
have followed the doctrines of Lady Mary 
Shepherd, in her ‘¢ Proofs of the Existence 
of an External World,” or at least to have 
adopted similar opinions. But M. de la 
Mennais’ chapter on the Foundation of Cer- 
titude is altogether new; and its doctrines, 
though difficult to be understood by super- 
ficial readers, are admirably adapted to over- 
throw the falsehoods and sophistries of the 
sceptical philosophy of David Hume, and 
others of the atheistical school. 





The Pleiad is a series of abridgments 
from seven distinguished writers on the 
evidences of Christianity, by the Ven. F. 
Wrancuam, Archdeacon of Cleveland. The 
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abridgments are well executed, and are the 
substance of the several works of Leland, 
Leslie, Doddridge, Bishops Watson and 
Butler, Paley, Soame Jenyns, and Watts, 
written in confutation of Deists. 

Lectures delivered at the Church of St. 
Luke, Chelsea, in 2 vols. by the Rev. H. 
Buunt, have been accepted with approba- 
tion by the religious portion of London 
and its vicinity. The first volume has 
reached to a third edition; and the second 
edition of the second volume is now in a 
state of rapid circulation. To the best of 
our belief the professions of the Curate of 
Chelsea are in perfect accordance with his 
practice. 





Memoirs of the Reformers, British and 
Foreign, by the Rev. J. W. Mippteton. 
The Reformers are frequently erroneous in 
their doctrines, harsh in their judgments, 
and unphilosophical in their arguments, be- 
cause they wrote under an antipathy to 
Popery, by the degree of which antipathy 
they estimated the merits of the teachers of 
Christianity. They are not without great 
faults, which require correction, and an in- 
tolerable spirit, which demanded rebuke. 
Had they been more philosophical (but it 
was not in the age) they would have known, 
with a distinguished Prime Minister, ‘* when 
religion is brought into any dispute, reason ts 


JSrom that moment laid aside, and it becomes 


a sort of enthusiasm. the effect of which has 
Leen fatal to this nation, and but a few years 
ago was fatal also to Europe.” Let us take 
the instance of Calvin, whose perniciosissima 
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are palliated in this very book, upon con- 
ventional but absurd data. The favourable 
views with which we are to regard the Re- 
formers, are the tendency of their doctrines 
and measures to establish civil liberty, re- 
move obfuscations of intellect, unfetter tole- 
ration, and send error into exile. Such 
grand results we owe to the Reformers, who 
were blessed instruments of Providenee ; but 
to make them infallible and impeccable, in 
the spirit of the present writer, is absurd. 





The Interpositions of Divine Providence, 
selected exclusively from the Holy Scriptures, 
by Joseru Fincuer, Esq., evince the same 
good feeling and piety that dictated the 
compilation of ‘* The Achievements of 
Prayer,” by the same author. Mr. Fincher 
has brought into one view the interpositions 
of Divine Providence ; and by confining him- 
self to the language of the Holy Scriptures, 
without entering into any doctrinal points, 
he has produced a book that may be read 
with advantage by every class of Christians. 





A Brief Survey of the Evidence and Na- 
ture of the Christian Religion, by E. Marsu, 
is an able digest; but as it can contain 
nothing new, we leave it with a favourable 
opinion of our author. 





St. Paul the first Christian Missionary at 
Athens, is a Sermon preached for the bene- 
fit of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, at Corsham, Wilts, Oct. 28, 
1828, by the Rev. W. L. Bowtes. Talent 
is conspicuous in this as in every other pub- 
lication by Mr. Bowles; but the taste in 
sermon-writing is not favourable to displays 
of genius, because the imputation of florid 
attaches to sermons, although /floridness 
merely means luxuriancy of words; not of 
fancy, ofg common-place figures, or mere 
attempts to rise to splendour of composi- 
tion. At the ‘same time there can be no 
rational objection to Genius and Eloquence 
being used (as in the Sermon before us) in 
the service of God, as well as of man. 





A Treatise on the Trinity, by the Rev. 
Rosert Craic, is an excellent vindication 
of the orthodox doctrine concerning the 
Trinity, against the Unitarians. The Author 
affirms the authenticity of the much-dis- 
puted text, 1 John, v. 7, and shews that it is 
either quoted or alluded to by Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Jerome, &c., and presumes that it 
was expunged, 





Practical Sermons of the Rev. S. Wix, 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew the Less, exhibit 
a predominant spirit of piety without fanati- 
cism and error, and in the words of Vale- 
rius Maximus, ¢ Pii simul ac religiosi animi 
laude fraudandus non est.”’ 





Sermons on Domestic Duties, by the Rev. 
Dantet Creswe, are not common-place, 


not jargon, not cant, but sermons worthy to 
be placed upon the same shelf with Paley 
and Gisborne, worthy the days of reason in 
union with religion, of the days of esse 
quam videre. 

Sermons preached ly Archbishop Laud, 
edited by the Rev. J. D. Haruerett, are 
rendered objects of curiosity by the scho- 
lastic pedantry and cramp phrases, the anti- 
theses, puns, and quibbling, which charac- 
terize them. Mr. Hatherell, in a memoir, 
has very ably vindicated the character of 
this martyr, from the aspersions of Cal- 
vinists, Puritans, and Factionists, 





Mrs, Barsara Anxeé Simon’s Hope of 
Israel, or Presumptive Evidence that the 
Alorigines of the Western Hemisphere are 
descended from the ten missing trites of 
Israel, most respectably attest her ingenuity 
and research; but it is improbable to sup- 
pose that America (the Atlanteide of Plato) 
was not peopled long before the presumed 
migration, and the proofs of Mrs. Simon’s 
hypothesis are not of sufficient exclusive 
relation to the subject. The modes of 
computing time are the best for deter- 
mining reciprocal analogies between na- 
tions; and so far from the Jews having a 
pre-eminent claim, the greatest agreement 
is found to exist between the Tartars and 
Budhists of Northern Asia, and the Azteck 
and Tolteck tribes of America, See Mr. 
Upham’s Budhism, pp. 87, 88. 





The Rev. H. Revert, in his Essays on 
Various Suljects, has indulged himself in 
lucubrations respecting what he is pleased 
to call the pernicious tendency of Reviews, 
of which he ‘does not expect the amend- 
ment!’’ An author lays before the public a 
book, as a suppliant does a Petition before 
Parliament. A Reviewer writes upon the 
one, as a Senator speaks upon the other, 
and both have a fair right so to do, because 
the subject is laid before them for their ap- 
probation or rejection: the Author or Pe- 
titioner himself invites the ordeal. The 
writer before us has unquestionably genius, 
but it is affected with a St. Vitus’s dance. 

An Essay upon the Physiognomy and Phy- 
siology of the Present Inhalitants of Britain, 
by the Rev. T. Price.—The vindication of 
the Bible in deriving us all from Adam and 
Eve only, and the confutation of Pinkerton 
in reference to his Goths and Celts, are the 
professed objects of Mr. Price’s book. He 
has congregated, in a legitimate philoso- 
phical form, a vast mass of instructive in- 
telligence concerning the influence of cli- 
mate and circumstances in producing the 
varieties of similar animals. 





Ethics for Children, and Ethics for Youth, 
by a Memper or THE Cuurcu or EnGLanp, 
are compiled from the most orthodox writ- 
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ings, and divided into daily portions. The 
writer’s object is evidently to advance the 
highest interests of childhood, and for this 
he has accumulated a store of materials on 
almost every subject suited to his purpose, 
and adapted to win the attention of those 
whom he seeks at once to interest and edify. 





The Savings Banks’ Assistant, by Cuas. 
ComrTon, contains a practical and ready me- 
thod of calculating interest on deposits in 
Savings’ Banks: with numerons tables a- 
dapted to the different rates of interest al- 
lowed by those establishments, &c. The 
utility of such a book is self-evident ; and 
we have only to add that the plan of the 
work is most comprehensive and complete. 

The Biographical Sketches and authentic 
Anecdotes of Dogs, by Capt. Tuos. Brown, 
F.R.S. &e, author of ‘* Illustrations of the 
Conchology of Great Britain, &c.’’ exhibit 
many remarkable instances of the instinct, 
sagacity, and social disposition of this faith- 
ful animal. The introduction traces its his- 
tory from the earliest ages, pointing out the 
Shepherd’s dog as the parent stem whence 
all the others have emanated. The different 
races and distinctive properties of each are 
treated of under separate heads, and the ar- 
rangement adopted is that of M. F. Cuvier, 
with additions to his scheme. But the most 
amusing part ofthe volume to general readers, 
particularly to young people, will be the mul- 
titude of Anecdotes which it contains, a- 
mounting to upwards of 220, several of 
which are original, and for these the author 
makes his acknowledgment to Sir Patrick 
Walker, to whom the work is dedicated, Sir 
Walter Scott, R. Macdonell, C. K. Sharpe, 
and R. Stevenson, Esqrs. The chapters on 
Training of Dogs, and on their Distempers, 
cannot fail of proving useful ; as will, to prac- 
tical sportsmen, the ** Abstract of the Game 
Laws,” by a professioval gentleman, equally 
well acquainted with the rules of the field, 
and with the Acts of Parliament. 





Mr. Smart's Practical Logic is a work 
written with far more talent than commonly 
appears in school-books. The author has 
stripped logic of quibbles, and shown us that 
it is most essentially connected, in its prac- 
tical and simplified form, with the manufac- 
ture of good sentences, and a lucidus ordo of 
thinking. 

In Progressive Exercises for the Voice, by 
Davin Everarp Foro, we are presented 
with a very useful addition to the author’s 
former work, ‘* The Rudiments of Music.” 
The selection of examples has been made 
from sacred compositions exclusively, as well 
on scientific as on conscientious grounds. 
We can therefore recommend this work as a 
pleasing introduction to the study of the old 
masters in sacred music, which is much bet- 
ter calculated than any modern trash to im- 
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prove the taste of the pupils, without the risk 
of endangering their principles, 





The Atlas of Ancient Geography eonsists 
of twenty-two maps, naniely the World, Ro- 
man Empire, Britain, Spain, Gaul, Germany, 
Italy (three maps), Greece and its Colonies, 
Thrace and Macedonia, Greece (three maps) , 
Coast and Islands of the Egean sea, Asia 
Minor, Asia, Syria and Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine, Armenia Colchis and Albania, Libya, 
Egypt. The outlines of the maps are from 
the best modern surveys, of course except- 
ing Egypt, where the changes of sea and 
land have materially altered the face of the 
country. That of Syria in particular is ad- 
justed by Mr. Buckingham’s map: that of 
Asia Minor by Colonel Leake’s ; and those 
of Italy and Greece by Mr. Cramer’s. 





Bishop Gauden on the Icén Basiliké, in an- 
swer to Dr. Wordsworth. By the Rev. HEnr¥ 
Joun Topp.—Mr. Todd having ascribed 
the authorship of the Icdn Basiliké to Bishop 
Gauden upon the authority of parallel pas- 
sages and phrases in that a wes other 
works, a presumptive and, under circum- 
stances, a conclusive mode of proof (because 
similar to the modes of proving hand-writing 
in cases of forgery), Dr. Wordsworth, a lite- 
rary opponent on the subject, has treated 
the learned Lexicographer in a very —- 
lious manner, and assuredly one which im- 
plies that the Master of Trinity College has 
committed himself too rashly upon the sub- 
ject. Both the combatants are excellent 
men; but to fight at all without loss of tem- 
per, although disguised by diction, is per- 
haps impossible, 





Mr. Burke, in a third edition of his He- 
raldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronet- 
age of the British Empire, has proved hiraself 
to have been not inattentive to the nume- 
rous alterations and improvements that have 
been suggested by others, or have been dis- 
covered by his own assiduous labours, We 
look forward with earnest desire to Mr. 
Burke’s promised ‘‘ Dictionary of the Gen- 
try of Great Britain,” modelled on the exact 
plan of his Peerage. 


Sacred Poems, by the Rev. C. F. Watkins, 
however unexceptionable for their piety, are 
yet much below the standard of good poetry. 
As they have been published most probably 
for the purpose of enabling subscribers to 
testify their good-will towards the author, we 
will not interrupt the current of benevolence 
by minuteness of criticism. 





Poems, orizinal and translated, by the Rev. 
W. Sueruerp, though not calculated to 
extend the writer’s reputation far beyond 
the circle in which he moves, will yet 
do no discredit to the recommendation of 
his personal friends, for their publication, 
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Though they reach the standard of correct, 
easy, gentlemanly writing, they have not 
the impress of original genius, of lofty 
thought, or of vigorous fancy. They are 
such as thousands of well-educated men could 
write, and such as would gratify persons of 
taste and refinement to receive. Many of 
the translations are rendered with elegance, 
but in most of them there is an absence of 
interest in the subjects selected. 





The Garland is the production of Henry 
BranpretH, Esq. F.S. A. the elegant author 
ofavolume entitled ‘* Field Flowers,” and is 
the offering of a poet to the cause of charity ; 
being published for the benefit of the Spa- 
nish and Italian Refugees. It would be very 
insufficient praise to say of this little volume 
that it is worthy the occasion to which it is 
dedicated, for this would be to bespeak for 
it alenity which it does not require. It is 
the graceful production of an elegant, and 
(what is better) of a well-regulated mind, 
and is not less deserving the admiration of 
taste, than it is worthy the cause of benevo- 
lence. 





The Sorrows of Rosalie, and other Poems, 
form a very elegant volume of poetry, written 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, grand-daughter 
of the late Mr. Sheridan. The subject cho- 
sen for the display of much graceful and pa- 
thetic poetry seems at first to savour of com- 
mon-place. The sorrows of Rosalie are the 
griefs of one who deserted her pleasant home, 
her aged parent, her all on earth, and her 
duties to heaven, for a profligate seducer in 
high life. The heroine of the tale is her 
own historian, and gives the narrative of her 
early days of innocence, her fall, her suffer- 
ings, and her repentance, in stanzas of great 
= and much natural feeling. What can 

more touching than this retrospect? 
Each morn before the dew was brushed away, 
When the wide world was hushed in deep 
repose— 
When only flow’ rets hail’d the early day, 

I gathered ma * a diamond-spangled rose, 

And many a simple bud that wildly blows ; 
Then quick returning to my father’s bed, 

Before his heavy eyelids could unclose, 

I shook away the tears that nature shed, 
And placed them with a kiss beside his slum- 


b’ring head. 





The Banks of Tamar, a poem by N.T.Car- 
rincton.—Mr. C, has published a Second 
Edition of this Poem, in consequence of the 
success of his *‘ Dartmoor.” Possessing many 
brilliant ideas, with verses worthy of the rich 
scenery of Devon, the poem yet wants that 
deep power and harmony observable in his 
*‘ Dartmoor.” Some.of the smaller pieces 
appended to the volume, possess great merit. 
The best are those written ‘‘ on the last 
night of the year;” ‘* on seeing Mr. East- 
lake’s picture of Buonaparte ; ” and the *¢ In- 
scription for a column at Waterloo.” 


Waldegrave, a novel, has much of the dra- 
matic and picturesque, and there are many 
remarks which would do honour to a profes- 
sor’s chair. Every person who reads with a 
recollection that the days of miracles are 
passed, will find in novels like this, much to 
please, much to instruct, and ameliorate the 
heart by elegant amusement. 





Tales of Field and Flood, with sketches of 
Life at Home, by Joun Matcoun, is com- 
posed of the sentimentals of actual life; of 
natural not factitious taste ; of healthy not 
artificial appetite. ‘The amor patri¢ is both 
philosophically and poetically depicted. The 
definition of ‘*tea and turn-out,” as the 
‘* show of hospitality but denying the power 
thereof,” is felicitous. The cockney in Pa- 
ris (p. 188) is an excellent portrait of that 
*¢ fish out of water.” 





Waldstein, or the Swedes in Prague, from 
the German of Madame C. Pichler. By J. 
D. Rosentuatt. —The elevated sentiment 
of the hero, Waldstein, and the devotedness 
of the delightful Joanna, are fine pictures 
of the excellent in both sexes. Nor are 
there wanting valuable reflections and poet- 
ical descriptions. 

The Rockite, an Irish Story, by CHARLOTTE 
Exizasetu, author of ** Osric,” is at this 
moment a tale of deep interest. Maurice 
Delany, a disbanded soldier, is entrapped by 
a Rockite gang to join in their atrocious 
schemes, till he is startled by remorse, aban- 
dons them, gives information against some 
of them, and at length falling into their 
hands is shot as a traitor. The picture is 
heightened by the conversion of Maurice to 
Protestantism in the course of the story, 
which affects materially the remainder of 
his course. The authoress is a lady of ta- 
lent, well-known in the religious world for 
a series of juvenile tales, which possess con- 
siderable merit: 

Apician Morsels ; or, Tales of the Taile, 
Kitchen, and Larder, contains a new and it- 
proved code of Eatics, select Epicurean pre- 
cepts, nutritive maxims, reflections, anec- 
dotes, &c. illustrating the veritable science 
of the Mouth, which includes the art of ne- 
ver breakfasting at home, and always dining 
abroad. The work is a humourous miscel- 
lany, and it is not the worst part of it, that 
it exposes the beastliness of gluttony; for 
there is as wide a difference between that 
and epicurism, as there is between quantity 
and quality. 





A Review of the Law and Judicature of 
Elections, by C. Sincuair Cut.en, Esq., has 
every characteristic of high professional and 
literary merit. The attempt at amending 
the system would, however, we fear, have 
the same result as often ensues in regard to 
old houses. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


IRISH RECORD COMMISSION. 
Liser Hiverni£ oF Mar. Lascettes. 


The work upon which Mr. Lascelles is 
engaged, under the directions of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, is ‘*An Inquiry and Report on the 
Establishments of Ireland, intituled, Liber 
Munerum Publicorum Hibernie, from the 
Landing of Hen. II. in the year 1172, to 
the present time.” It originated in the 
Irish Record Commission. The scope and 
intent of this work is to show, from the 
earliest record down to the present time, the 
nature and order of public business, secular 
and ecclesiastical, as done by the officers in 
public departments respectively; together 
with its Law and History. The nature of 
this book will be seen from the following 
enumeration of the contents : 

An Introduction and Key to the Report 
is in preparation ; followed by, 

Part I.—1. The Peerage of Ireland; 
from the Record, never before printed. 
2. The Baronetage; also from the Record, 
never before printed. 3. The Parliamentary 
Register of the Commons, never before 
printed; accompanied with Abstracts of 
the Charters of those Buroughs, Cities, 
&e. which send Representatives to Parlia- 
ment; from the commencement of the Re- 
cord down to the present time. 

Part If.—The Patentee Officers m four 
(out of five) departments ; viz. Civil Affairs, 
Law, Revenue, and General Defence of the 
Kingdom; from the reign of Edw. I. to the 
commencement of the late reigu. Herein 
the lists are given in regular succession of 
the several officers in each department. 

Part I11.—Lists of Supplement and Con- 
tinuation, extending the search upward to the 
earliest record, and downward to the present 
time ; extracted from the Hanaper and Pa- 
tent Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, and also 
from those at the Rolls Chapel, the Tower 
of London, the British Museum, &c. &ce. in 
England. 

Part IV.—The Patents of Office, Peer- 
age, or Benefice, the Privy Seals, King’s 
Letters, Sign Manuals, Commissions. A 
selection of the most important of these, 
from the time of Hen. IIL. to the present 
day ; to which are added the oaths of office, 

Part V.—The remaining or Fifth De- 
partment of public business. ‘The Church 
of Ireland. ‘The list of Bishops in regular 
succession, from Hen. II. to the present 
time. Similar lists of the other Ecclesiasti- 
cal Funct‘onaries, with all Grants from the 
Crown to the Church, at and since the Re- 
formation, from the Record itself; followed 
by Tables of the present subsisting Church 
Establishment, specifying the number of 
acres appropriated to each See or Benefice, 
together with the Patronage, whether pri- 





vate, episcopal, or royal; and the names of 
all the Incumbents in Ireland, whether dig- 
nitaries or not. 

Part Vi.—In two subdivisions: 1. Ab- 
stract of all the Statutes in Ireland, cre- 
ating, regulating, or abolishing the Esta- 
blishments, in whole or in part, from time 
to time, in any of the above five departments 
of public business, viz. Civil Affairs, Public 
Religious Instruction, Law, Revenue, Na- 
tional Defence by land or sea, from the ear- 
liest record down to the Union, 1800; de- 
tailing particularly all the Appropriation 
Acts, granting money to any public institu- 
tion whatever. 2. Continuation of the 
same from the Statutes of the United King- 
dom, so far as they relate particularly to 
Ireland, since the Union in 1800. 

Part VII.—Selection from the leading 
entries from the Journals of the Irish 
House of Lords and Commons; with a Ca- 
talogue of Parliamentary Sessional Papers 
for the last 140 years of sufficient use or 
interest. Many of these (not of unreason- 
able length) have been inserted at large, 
where they have been thought to illustrate 
the progress of our institutions, language, 
name and race, in Ireland, or the nature and 
history of public business, whether secular 
or ecclesiastical ; but especially the History 
of the Irish Public Revenue, Public Debt, 
and Public Expenditure. 

This selection is taken from the Irish 
Journals to the Union; and from that era 
is continued to the present time from the 
Parliamentary Sessional Papers of the 
United Kingdom, 

Conclusion, — A Discourse (by way of 
peroration to the entire Report) on the na- 
ture of Public Business, and of the depart- 
ments of office at home, comparatively with 
those in foreign establishments, ancient and 
modern; with brief notices of English Sta- 
tutes, and the adjudged cases in the Law of 
Offices, Titles, and Benefices, in chronolo- 
gical order. 


Works Now IN Procress. 


1. The printing of the Claendar of the 
Patent Rolls of Chancery, from the reign of 
Edw. 1. to the period of the Revolution. 

2. The printing of the Repertory of the 
Inquisitions Post Mortem in the Rolls 
Office. 

3. The printing in chronological order of 
the Transcripts of Charters, Privileges, and 
Immunities, granted to cities, towns, and 
bodies corporate in Ireland, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical. 

4. The transcription of Documents of an 
Ecclesiastical nature, found in the several 
record offices and public libraries, for press 
or fair transcript, as may be deemed advisable. 

5. A Repertory to the Decrees of the 
Equity side of the Exchequer, similar to 
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that already formed under the authority of 
the Commissioners to the Chancery De- 
crees in the Rolls office. 

6. An Index of persons, places, and 
things, to a series of books (which have 
been hitherto without any references) found 
among, the Auditor-general’s Records, inti- 
tuled ‘* King’s Letters, Government Or- 
ders, &c.” 

7. The Comparison of the unenrolled 
Fiants, with the Books of Fiants, and of 
the Repertory formed to those Fiants, with 
the originals in the Rolls office. 

8. The repairing of the mutilated mem- 
branes, and the securing by stitching the 
loose membranes, as also the capping with 
strong parchment the Patent and Statute 
Rolls in the Rolls office. 


WORKS TO BE UNDERTAKEN, 


1. The printing of the Calendar of the 
early Memoranda Rolls in the Chief Re- 
membrancer’s office. 

Note.—This Calendar, with the indexes 
of persons and places, will be con- 
tained in two volumes. 

2. The priuting of the Repertory of the 
{nquisitions in the Chief Remembrancer’s 
office, relating chiefly to the possessions of 
dissolved monasteries, and matters of an ec- 
clesiastical nature. 

Note.—This Repertory, with index, will 

be contained in one volume. 

3. The printing of the Calendar of the 
early Plea Rolls in the Birmingham Tower 
office. 

Note.—This Calendar, with the indexes, 

will be contained in one volume. 

4, The printing of the Addenda and Cor- 
rigenda found in the edition of the Statutes 
collated with the Statute and Parliament 
Rolls and Transmisses ; to which it is pro- 
posed to add nearly 1,500 Statutes disco- 
vered by the Sub-commissioners on the 
Patent, Plea, and Memoranda Rolls, and 
which are not in any printed edition of the 
Statutes : the whole to be comprised in one 
volume. 

Note.—In order to save the expense of re- 
printing an entire edition of the Sta- 
tutes, as collated with the Records, 
and which would comprise nearly ten 
volumes similar to those of the Statutes 
of the Realin or of the Parliament of 
Scotland, it has been considered expe- 
dient to compile materials for one vo- 
lume, containing the Errata, Addenda, 
and Corrigenda found by the Sub- 
commissioners in the present edition, 
which, with the inedited Statutes dis- 
covered hy them among the records, 
it is conceived, may answer all the 
purposes of an entire new edition, and 
at a very moderate expense. 

5. The printing of the Catalogue of the 
MSS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to be comprised in one volume. 

6. A Transcript of the Deeds and Wills 
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extracted from the Original Inquisitions, re- 
maining of Record in the Rolls and Chief 
Remembrancer’s offices, for the purpose of 
being lodged in the Registry of Deeds and 
Wills. 

7. A Transcript of the General Index, or 
Classified Schedule of the contents of the 
Parliamentary Record office, with Indexes of 
persons and places, for the purpose of being 
lodged in the office for reference. 

8. The providing for the security and 
preservation of the Diocesan and €ounty 
Records; and of those in the Crown and 
Town Clerks offices in Ireland, which had 
been postponed until progress was made inthe 
principal repositories in Dublin ; as also the 
formation of general Inventories or Press 
Catalogues of the contents of the several 
Record offices and repositories in Dublin. 

9. The securing, in portfolios, the Ori- 
ginal Inquisitions in the Chief Remem- 
brancer’s office ; and repairing and stitching 
mutilated membranes of the Patent, Plea 
and Memoranda Rolls; the securing for 
binding, such records, books and papers, of 
the Prerogative, late Auditor-General’s, and 
other Record offices, as may more immedi- 
ately require it for their preservation. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to observe 
that the Reports and proceedings of the 
Commissioners printed by Parliament, con- 
tain, under the heads of Buildings, Trans- 
fers, &c. detailed accounts of various mea- 
sures which have either been executed or 
recommended by the Commissioners for the 
arrangement, security, and future preserva- 
tion of the Public Records and Muniments 
of this part of the United Kingdom; vide, 
inter alia, the Building and Special Reports 
made, under orders of the Board, by the 
Committee of Observation, &c. the first 
printed in vol. I. of the Commissioners’ Re- 
ports and Proceedings, p. 469, and the 
second in vol. II. p.39. 

The expenses of the Commissioners o. 
Public Records in Ireland, for the current 
year, are estimated at 2,549. 





Just Published, or nearly Ready for 
Pullication. 

A few Remarks on the Expediency and 
Justice of Emancipating the Jews, addressed 
to His Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
By the author of «* An Historical and Ana- 
lytical View of the Catholic Religion.” 

Proposed remedy for the Distresses of the 
Country, to which is added, a Letter, ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Courier, on the 
present situation of the Country Bankers. 

Ten Introductory Lectures delivered at 
the Opening of the University of London, 
1828. 

Historical Recollections of Henry of Mon- 
mouth, the hero of Agincourt, and other 
eminent characters. By the author of “* Me- 
moirs of James the Second, &e.”’ 

The Picture of Australia, exhibiting a 
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faithful representation of the Geographical 
Position, Surface, and Appearance of the 
Country. &e. 

The Historical Miscellany; or, Illustra- 
tions of the most important periods in An- 
cient and Modern History, with a particular 
account of the British Constitution and 
Commerce. Forming a Supplement to Pin- 
nock’s Grecian, Roman, and English Histo- 
ries. By W.C.Taytor, A.M. of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Biographical Sketches and Authentic 
Anecdotes of Horses. By Capt. Brown. 

A Treatise on Masting Ships of War and 
Yachts, of every kind of rig. By J. Fix- 
cuaM, Superintendant of the School of Na- 
val Architecture, Portsmouth. Also, by the 
same Author, The Outline of Ship Building ; 
and The Laying off Ships. 

Thesaurus Ellipsium Latinarum, sive vo- 
cum, que in Sermone Latine suppresse, in- 
dicantur. Auctore Elia Palairet, 1760. Re- 
printed by E. H. Barker, Esq. of ‘Thetford, 
Norfolk, with corrections and additions. 

A Flora of British North America, illus- 
trated with figures of nondescript or rare 
species. By W. J. Hooxer, LL. D. 

Plante Asiatic Rariores; or Descrip- 
tions and figures of a select number of un- 
published East India Plants. By N. Wattick. 

The Christian’s Manual; containing ex- 
tracts from the Writings of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Law. 

A volume of Sermons. 
FIELD, Bishop of London. 

A new Metrical Version of the Psalms, 
adapted to devotional purposes. By Wm. 
WrancuamM. 

Gideon, and other Poems. 
of «* My Early Years,” &c. 

The fourth volume of Russetu’s Works 
of the English and Scottish Reformers. 

Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, or 
Natural Philosophy, vol. 11. comprehending 
the subjects of Heat and Light. 

The second series of the Romance of 
History. 

No. L. of the Edinburgh Journal of Natu- 
tal-and Geographical Science. Conducted 
byan Association of Naturalists. Illustrated 
occasionally with Maps, Charts, and En- 
gravings, ‘To be continued Monthly. 


By Dr, Biom- 


By the author 





Preparing for Publication. 
Sir Water Scorr is preparing a History 
of Scotland, from the earliest period of au- 


 thentic record to the Union of the Crowns ; 


being the first volume of Dr. Larpner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. In conjunction with 
Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh 
and Thomas Moore, Esq. are engaged, the 
one for the History of England, and the 
other for that of Ireland. 

Letters of Locke to Mr. Furly, Mr. 
Clarke, of Chipley, and Sir Hans Sloane ; 
also some original letters of Algernon Sidney, 
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and of Lord Shaftesbury, author of the 
Characteristics. Edited (from the manu- 
scripts noticed in part i. p. 159) by T. For- 
ster, M.D. who will prefix a short analy- 
tical account of Locke’s Life, Writings, and 
Opinions. 

A Topographical History of the County 
of Leicester, from an actual survey, as the 
first of a regular series of the Counties of 
England and Wales. 

A Topographical and Historical account 
of Wainfleet and the Wapentake of Candle- 
shoe, in the County of Lincoln, including 
Biography of Bishop Waynflete, Rev. Thos. 
Grantham, Rev. Thomas Scott, Henry 
Stubbe, &c. With numerous engravings, 
By Epmunp Otprietp. 

A second volume of the Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii, by Sir 
W. Get. ; containing an account of the ex- 
cavations since the publication of the former 
volume. 

The Peculiar Doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, as contained exclusively in her own 
Conciliar Decrees and Pontifical Bulls, ex- 
amined and disproved. By the Rev. H. C, 
O‘Donnocuuz, A.M. Also, by the same 
Author, Historical Memoirs of the Church 
and Court of Rome, from the Establishment 
of Christianity, under Constantine, to the 
present period. 

A new edition of Bp. Andrews’s Nineteen 
Sermons on Prayer, with the Greek and 
Latin quotations rendered into English; to- 
gether with a Sketch of the Life and Writ- 
ings of the author... By Eow. WittiaMs. 

Professor Miter, of Copenhagen, has 
announced two works, the one entitled Den- 
mark’s Pride in her Humiliation; or, of 
what have we, Danes, as a people, still rea- 
son to be proud? The other is an Histo- 
rical View of the Reign of Charles VI. 

A new Dictionary in 15 vols on the plan 
of the German Conversations Lexicon is an- 
nounced at Paris. 

A new German Journal, entitled, Period- 
ical Review of the Jurisprudence and Legis- 
lation of Foreign Countries, is announced at 
Heidelberg. 

Lectures Preliminary to the study of Ger- 
man Literature. By L. Von Muntenrets, 
LL.D. Also, by the same, Selections from 
the German, in prose and poetry. 

The Etymology and Syntax of the English 
Language explained. By Avex. Cromaie, 
LL.D. 3d edition. 

An Exposition of the System of the 
Nerves. By Cua. Bett, Esq. 2d. edit. with 
an Appendix of Cases. 

Twelve Views of Monastic and other Re- 
mains in Shropshire, drawn and etched by 
the late Mr. James Parkes, of Shrewsbury, 
with a description of each subject. 

The Phonarthron, or Natural System of 
the Sounds of Speech; a Test of Pronunci- 
ation for all languages. ‘fo which is added, 
an Application of the Faonarthron to the 
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Language; and also to French Pronuncia- 
tion. By the Rev. W. H. Henstowe. 

The forthcoming Literary Souvenir will 
contain twelve exquisitely finished Line En- 
gravings, from Pictures by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Leslie, Harlowe, Collins, H. Howard, 
Chalon, Allston, F. P. Stephanoff, Martin, 
R. Westall, Uwins, and Phalippon ; among 
others, there isa full-length Portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons, in the character of Lady Macbeth, 
by Harlowe. The Literary Contents of the 
volume include contributions from a variety 
of distinguished pens, viz. Caroline Bowles, 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hemans, Barry Corn- 
wall, Lord John Russell, Dr. Maginn, Jas. 
Montgomery, T. K. Hervey, Sir Aubrey de 
Vere, Bart. Derwent Conway, T. H. Bayly, 
John Bowring, Rev. T. Dale, Joanna Baillie, 
Alaric A. Watts, &c. &e. 

The Winter’s Wreath for 1829 will be 
embellished with thirteen highly-finished 
line engravings on steel, from the designs of 
Northcote, Howard, Bone, P. Stephanoff, Jan 
Steen, &c. and engraved by Goodall, Ro- 
binson, Smith, Miller, Brandard, Armstrong, 
Radcliffe, and Lizars, The Madeleni, by 
Howard, and the Idol of Memory by 
Northcote, are most lovely specimens of 
Female Beauty. The Peasant’s Grace, 
by Jan Steen, is well copied by Lizars. 
A View of Dordt, drawn by Austin, is a 
beautiful gem; nor is the View near Der- 
went Water, by Havell, less to be admired. 
The Children listening to the Sailor-boy 
playing on the Pandean Pipes, by Mosses, 
is most happily managed; and indeed most 
of the Plates confer credit on the respective 
Artists. 

The Amulet for the coming year, edited 
by Mr. Hall, will be illustrated with an 
engraving, from the King’s picture, of an 
English Cottage, by Mulready, another from 
Wilkie’s painting of the ‘‘Dorty Bairn,” 
another from a drawing by Martin, from the 
burin of Le Keux. 

The Juvenile Forget me not, under the 
superintendence of Mrs. S.C. Hatt, is to 
contain twelve engravings of a character very 
interesting to the little folk. 

The embellishments of the Bijou will be 
of the first order, from pictures by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, Wilkie, Bon- 
nington, De Hure, &c. Among those by 
the President is a splendid portrait of the 
King, now engraved for the first time, from 
the original in the possession of Sir William 
Knighton, Bart. 

A new Annual, of a religious character, 
entitled Emmanuel, under the editorship of 
the Rev. W.Sueruerp, author of Clouds 
and Sunshine, &c. 

A new Annual, entitled The Iris ; a Lite- 
rary and Religious Offering. Edited by the 
Rev. Tuos. Daur, M.A. 

The Landscape Annual; or the Tourist 
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in Italy and Switzerland, from Drawings by 
S. Prout, Esq.; the Literary department 
by T. Roscoz, Esq. 

The Atlantic Souvenir, published at Phi- 
ladelphia, and the Token, published at 
Boston, America, will be enriched with 
numerous fine engravings, and the contri- 
butions are by the most distinguished 
writers in the United States. 





A Society has heen formed at Brussels, 
similar to our Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge Society, for the express purpose of 
publishing good works at a cheap rate. It 
proposes to publish twelve volumes per ann. ; 
and every subscriber of six florins yearly is 
entitled toa copy ofeach. The Application 
of Morals tu Politics, and ScuLeceu’s His- 
tory of Ancient and Modern Literature, are 
alreaily published. 

The Geographical Society of Paris has 
awarded its annual medal for the most im- 
portant geographical discoveries and labours 
to Capt. Sir John Franklin; and decreed 
honourable mention to be made of Dr. John 
Richardson, who accompanied him. 

A Society for the promotion of the Study 
of Geography has recently been formed at 
Berlin. They meet monthly to read papers 
on different parts of the science. M. 
Chauber Ritter is appointed president. 





Frencu LITERATURE. 


Whatever may be the political conse- 
quences of the late change in the French 
Ministry, it will indirectly benefit literature. 
M. de Chateaubriand has resigned the post 
of Ambassador at Rome, and it is under- 
stood that, in quitting its emoluments, he 
leaves himself no resource but his pen, his 
actual income being absorbed by previous 
claims. We may therefore soon expect 
some productions of his genius; and it is 
to be hoped, that his late residence in the 
metropolis of the world (where he is said to 
have employed his time among the remains 
of ancient art,) will furnish him with syb- 
jects. The admirers of the legitimate 
drama complain that it is neglected at 
Paris. 

Several series of publications are pro- 
ceeding in Paris under the auspices of So- 
cieties. The Bibliotheque Populaire (which 
has rather the start of our Society for pro- 
moling Useful Knowledge), is published in 
18mo. Numbers, at 12 sous, averaging 120 
pages each. It has issued Histories of Peter 
the Great and Henry 1V.; Cook’s Voyages ; 
the Liberties of the Gallican Church; a 
Dictionary of Feudal Terms (drawn up in 
very improper language); a Treatise on 
Botany ; The Gospel (which we are glad to 
see, as there were hitherto no popular edi- 
tions of the Scriptures in France) ; a Treas 
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tise on Grammar, &c. &c. 2. The Petite 
Billiotheque Economique et Portative, is a 
similar work, containing Summaries of His- 
tories and Sciences. We have seen the 
North America, which, with such faults as 
we might expect, answers the purpose very 
well. 3. The Société Catholique des Lons 
Livres is constructed on a plan similar to 
that of our Society for Christian Kaow- 
ledge: its object is to promote the cheap 
sale or gratuitous distribution of useful 
works, both new and re-printed. It com- 
menced in 1825. Its system appears to be 
excellent, and we are glad to say that it is 
in a prosperous state.* The French Pro- 
testants have commenced a series of the 
Sermons of their Church, selected from 
those of the 17th and 18th centuries. It is 
called La Chaire Evangelique. Three Num- 
bers have appeared, of which the first con- 
tains La Confession de la Bouche et la Foi 
du Ceur, by M. Charles of Chatelherault. 
The second, La Creation du Nouvel Homme, 
by Michael Le Faucheur, of Montpellier 
and Charenton. The third, La Corne du 
Salut, by Pierre du Bose, of Caen and Rot- 
terdam. The principal Protestant book- 
seller in Paris (and the publisher of these 
Sermons) is H. Servier, Rue de |’ Oratoire, 
No. 6. 

The Life of Henry Martyn, the cele- 
brated Missionary, has been translated into 
French at Geneva. The author, we under- 
stand, is in low circumstances, and the sale 
of his works has been chiefly promoted by 
the kindness of a member of the Conti- 
nental Society. A few verbal retrenchments 
have been nade, while the volume is im- 
proved by biographical accounts of Vander- 
kemp, Abdool Messee, Carey, Brainard, 
Schwartz, &c. and some subsidiary extracts 

nd notes. We quote the translation of a 
little Persian Ode, which Martyn versified in 
English in the plain of Bushire : 


* Think not that e’er my heart could dwell, 
Contented far from thee: 

How can the fresh-caught nightingale 
Enjoy tranquillity ? 

O then forsake thy friend for nought 
That slanderous tongues can say ; 

The heart that fixeth where it ought, 
No power can rend away.” 





* A Number now before us is the Lettres 
Edifiantes des Missionaires de 93 ; being the 
particulars of the revolutionary crimes com- 
mitted in the French provinces by the 
Emissaries of the Convention. We know 
no work so likely to inculcate excellent 
principles, as this exposure of the revolu- 
tionary monsters (to call them by the name 
of brutes would be to degrade that class of 
creation), as these extracts from their own 
veports. 

Gent. Mac. Sept. 1829. 
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** Oui, loin de toi, mon dme entiére, 
Gémit en proie 4 la douleur, 
Pour la colombe prisonnidre 
Il n’est, hélas, plus de bonheur. 
Si des méchans la voix cruelle 
Prés de toi cherche a in’accuser, 
Repousse-les ; un coeur fidéle 
Peut mourir, mais non pas changer.” 


There are now in Paris 152 journals, li- 
terary, scientific, and religious, andseventeen 
political—in all, 169, Of these papers 151 
are constitutional, or, as they are called, 
liberal—the eighteen others being more 
monarchical in their spirit. The 151 consti- 
tutional journals have, it is stated, 197,000 
subscribers, 1,500,000 readers, and pro- 
duce an income of 1,155,200 francs; the 
eighteen others have 21,000 subscribers, 
192,000 readers, with an income of 437,000 
francs. The names of the editors of the 
ten principal papers are stated to be as fol- 
low:— Le Moniteur, the official paper, 
from 2,500 to 4,000 subscribers, principally 
public functionaries —- MM. Massabiau, 
Pouchet, Amar, Aubert de Vitry.—Ze Con- 
stitutionnel : 18,000 ta 20,000 subscribers 
—MM. Etienne, Jay, Dumoulin, Léon, 
Thiers, Thiess¢é, Année, Desvoisins, Count 
de Laborde, Thierry, Rolle.—Journal des 
Delats: 13,000 to 14,000 subscribers— 
MM. Bertin- Devaux, Duviquet, Feletz, Le- 
sourd, Guisot, Salvandy, St. Mare-Girardin, 
Becquet, M. de Chateaubriand.—Quoti- 
dienne: 5000 subscribers—MM. Laurentie, 
Michaud, Soulier, Mennechet, Merle, La- 
rose, Audibert, F. Lalone, Bazin, and 
Charles Nodier.—Courier Francais: 4,500 
subscribers—M M. Chatelain, Keratry, Jouy, 
Avenel, de Ja Pelouse, A. Jussieu, Moreau, 
Guyet, De Pradt, B. Constant.—Journal 
du Commerce: 3,500 subscribers—MM. 
Best, Larrejuy, Rouen, Deslojes, J. Gen- 
soul, Leclerc, Guillemont, Thomas.—Ga- 
zetle de France: 7000 subscribers—MM. de 
Genoude, Colnet, Sevelingues, Boisbertrand, 
Pénaben, de Rougemont, R. Perrin, Mme. 
Bolly, and the Counts de Peyronnet and de 
Corbitne. — Messager des Chambres: this 
paper, which since the accession of the 
Polignac ministry seems to have taken up 
liberal ideas, has 2,500 subscribers—M™M. 
A. Romien, J. Janin, Brucker, Veron, 
Royer, &c.; its late editors were MM. 
Malitourne and Capefigue.—Trilune des Dé- 
partemens, a new paper, 100 subscribers— 
M. Dunon, and the writers of the Revue 
Encyclopédique.—Nouveau Journal de Pa- 
vis: 1000 to 1,500 subscribers — MM. 
Leon-Pillet, Montglave, Eusebe Salverte. 
These are all published in the capital; those 
printed in the provinces are calculated at se- 
venty-five journals, exclusive of papers for 
advertisement, and ministerial bulletins. Of 
these, sixty-six are constitutional, supported 
only by their subscribers. 
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Frencu Drama. 


Notice of Catherine de Medicis aur Etats 
de Blois. 


After a long recess, the Odeon has re- 
opened for the public entertainment. For 
several years the managers of that theatre 
had met with but little encouragement ; and 
when the performance of musical pieces was 
prohibited, it seemed impossible to continue 
the undertaking. However, the revolution 
which has for some time been proceeding in 
the theatrical world, introducing melo- 
dramas at the Theatre Frangais, and tragedy 
at the Porte St. Martin; the wounded pride 
of authors whose productions were haugh- 
tily rejected; and the prevailing spirit of 
enterprise, have concurred to induce a new 
manager to undertake the administration. 
Henri III. et sa Cour had drawn great 
crowds to the Theatre Francais; and, calcu- 
lating upon the old maxim, that similar 
causes produce similar effects, he has opened 
the Odeon with Catherine de Medicis aux 
Etats de Blois, a tragedy in five acts, of 
which Mr. Arnault, jun, is the author. 

Those who have perused the dramatic 
narrative of M. Vitet on the same subject, 
will find nothing new or interesting, either 
in the facts exhibited, or in the manner in 
which they are represented. Many of the 
sentences are paraphrased; the whole is 
curtailed to reduce it to the limits of scenic 
display; and there is naturally more cir- 
cumspection in the allusions and expres- 
sions. But, as the unities are indispensable 
in the French drama, an author can scarcely 
avoid torturing history, in order to remove 
those distances of time and place which 
must present themselves in every subject 
taken from real life. Some anachronisms 
were therefore expected; but Mr. Arnault 
has decidedly surpassed the poet’s licence in 
that respect. 

The death of the Duke and Cardinal of 
Guise is one of those prominent events in 
history which seem to invite the attention 
of a dramatic writer ; for it requires scarcely 
any effort of the imagination to render it 
fit for the stage. M. Arnault has therefore 
had several predecessors to serve him as 
beacons, or as models, in the execution of 
his task. Dryden wrote a play called the 
Duke of Guise : his wasno common genius, 
and he was capable of producing a sublime 
eee out of such materials; but his intel- 

ect was cramped by his object ; for, instead 

of embodying the fine inspirations of his 
master-mind, he was actuated by party 
spirit, and seized every opportunity to vent 
his spleen against the whigs: this intention 
he avows in the prologue : 


“¢ Our play’s a parallel; the holy League 
Produced our Covenant ; Guisard’ got the 
whig.” 


The piece excited so much interest, and 
even ferment, that Dryden considered it ne- 
cessary to publish a VY indication of his work, 

A tragedy, entitled Les Etats de Blois, 
was composed by M. Raynouard in 1804 ; 
it was performed at St. Cloud in 1810, and 
at the Theatre Francais in 1814; since 
which it has been laid aside. M.Arnault’s 
present work differs but little from it; and 
with Les Elats de Blois remaining on the 
shelf, Catherine de Medicis aux Etats ap- 
pears an absolute superfluity. [t is but 
little calculated to increase the author’s 
reputation: but, as the house has been 
greatly improved, the piece itself well got 
up, and distorted history is now @ la mode, 
the Odeon will probably be well attended 
for some time; especially as Mademoiselle 
George's acting is generally approved. 

The Duke of Guise embraces the Barri- 
cades, as well as his death. The great 
father of the English drama never cared 
about the unities; his followers have set 
them at nought; and Mr. Dryden’s play 
extends from May till December 1588, 
while the scene changes from Paris to Blois. 
He describes the king as the poets lau- 
reate would do, and has ingeniously in- 
serted arguments favourable to the Duke of 
York, in discussing the exclusion of Na- 
varre on account of his religion; while, iu 
order to give more effect to his satire, he 
introduces an evil spirit called Melanaz, in 
whom he clearly personifies the opinions of 
the non-conformists. With the exception 
of the galante Noirmoititier, who is exhi- 
bited as the chaste Marmoutiére, this play 
contains but little historical inaccuracy. 

MM. Raynouard and Arnault both in- 
troduce the King of Navarre and the Duke 
of Mayenne at Blois; although it was well 
known that the former was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rochelle, and the latter at 
Lyons. M. Raynouard represents the peace 
between Henry III. and the King of Na- 
varre (a peace by the bye which was not 
concluded till four months afterwards,) as 
the cause of Guise’s resolution to seize the 
crown; and when one of the deputies ex- 
claims ‘* Guise est roi!”’ Catherine enters 
and announces, ‘* Guise est mort!” In 
this piece Henry III. does not appear, and it 
is Catherine who solicits Crillon to kill the 
Duke. M. Amault, on the contrary, gives 
Henry III. his proper character; but slips 
Mayenne into the réle of the Cardinal of 
Guise. This, however, may be easily ac- 
counted for, when the severe censorship 
exercised on the drama is taken into coasi- 
deration. The ministers who refused to 
allow the performance of Marion Delorme, 
merely because Louis XIII. is introduced, 
would scarcely permit a cardinal to be ar- 
rested on the stage. M. Arnault has col- 
lected in the events of one day all the re- 
markable expressions of Henry IV, who is 
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made to tell Catherine, ‘* that he considers 
Paris well worth a mass; ” while, in a dis- 
pute with Guise, he declares that ‘* his 
plume will always be found in the path of 
honour.” There are however some inter- 
esting scenes, which are well sustained, ac- 
cording to the general character of Henry 
III. His anxiety to remove suspicion from 
the minds of the deputies in his conversa- 
tion with Montaigne, to whom he shews a 
draft of his speech; and his timidity is 
ourtrayed when Guise is announced while 
oo is speaking to Loignac, who was em- 
ployed to dispatch him. Loignac, how- 
ever, should not wear a red scarf, as that 
was the Spanish colour, and was adopted by 
the League, after Henry IV. was in pos- 
session of Paris; neither should any soldiers 
appear in white scarfs while Guise is being 
murdered, because it is notorious that the 
white scarf was the badge of the Hugoenots. 
With respect to Catherine de Medicis, 
there is room to allow the imputation of her 
having recommended the violent measure of 
Guise’s death ; but the manner in which she 
is introduced, while the deputies are sitting, 
is preposterous; as the power there dis- 
played would have rendered it unnecessary 
to assassinate the Duke. However, if the 4th 
act were differently arranged, the piece 
would most probably lose its principal at- 
traction. W. 


Tauro GraMMAR-SCHOOL. 


On Thursday, 15th of Sept. the Annual 
Recitations by the pupils of the Truro 
Grammar-school took place. Mr. Ryall, 
the master, with his pupils, attended divine 
service in St.Mary’s church at the usual 
hour; when an excellent appropriate sermon 
was preached by the Rev. R. Polwhele, from 
Ecclesiastes, ch. v, verse 11. 

After the church service the recitations 
commenced at the school-room, and they 
did credit to the candidates for the medals. 
The first medal, dignissimo, was adjudged 
to Master Edward Polwhele, the youngest 
son of the Rev. R. Polwhele. 

The following beautiful lines were written 
for the School-anniversary (not by a Cor- 
nishman) : 


“« Tho’ at our gates no lofty columns rise, 

No Phidian statues charm an artist’s eyes, 

The time has been, alas! how quickly flown! 

When here Cornubia rear’d her Attic 

throne ; 

When hero, Lard, philosopher, divine, 

Here felt the beams of future glory shine. 
Illustrious Davy! friend to human kind, 

Here genius dawn’d upon thy opening mind ; 

And nations, kneeling to each rising ray, 

With more than Persian homage hail’d thy 


: ay 
When Science, midst the din of arms aghast, 
Fell back, and shudder’d at the trumpet’s 
blast, 
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’T was thine to raise her with thy outstretch’d 


hand, 

And lead her fearless thro’ a hostile land ! 
Twas here the stubborn hero of Algiers 
To Wisdom’s precepts bent his tender years, 
The Nymph’s great captain, Cleopatra’s foe, 
Who struck the earliest as the deadliest 


blow. 
Here Learning first on pious Martyn 
smil’d, [child ! 


And ardent claim'’d him as her darling 
Announcing truths ¢¢ the soul alive to save,” 
He found a foreign, but a glorious grave ! 
Po,wuaete, historian of his native shore, 
Here drank deep draughts of Greek and 
Roman lare ; [fire, 
Here felt the glow of sweet Promethean 
And touch’d with trembling hand the tune- 
ful lyre. 
And thou, Carpew! dear venerable sage ! 
O rich in virtue, as thou art in age; [came, 
Shall we forget from whom instruction 
Which pointed thus to fortune and to fame ? 
Ah no! As long as Learning shall endure 
Amidst these walls still classically pure, 
So long her sons sha!l own thy dignity, 
Themselves still honouring, whilst they ho- 
nour thee!”’ 


Exvizaznetu Cotrece, Guernsey. 


This establishment was originally founded 
by Queen Elizabeth, and bears her name; 
since which time the funds have been greatl 
augmented, by what are called ‘* the States” 
of the island, who have appropriated to the 
erection of a new building for the college a 
sum of at least 40,0001., raised by an impost 
upon spirits, which all classes have cheer- 
fully agreeed to pay for such an object. 
The first stone was laid by Sir John Col- 
borne about three years ago, and Thursday, 
Aug. 20, the building was opened with all 
due ceremony. The bailiff and jurats of the 
island, with General Ross the Lieutenant- 
Govenor, his staff, and the public authori- 
ties, headed by a procession, consisting of 
the principal, vice-principal, and the other 
masters and tutors of the college (together 
with about 150 boys) repaired to St. Pe- 
ter’s church, where the dean (Dr. Durand) 
read prayers, and Te Deum and other an- 
thems were sung. They then returned to the 
new college, the road being lined by the 
militia of the island, the band of the 81st 
regiment of foot playing, and colours flying. 

As soon as General Ross, his lady, Sir 
James Saumarez and his lady, and as many 
of the other inhabitants as the large Exami- 
nation Hall would contain, were assembled, 
the bailiff, Mr. Brock, addressed them in a 
brief speech, in which he adverted to the an- 
tiquity of the foundation—to the object for 
which the college was founded, and to 
the manner in which that object was to 
be carried into effect by the instrumentality 
of the new principal (the Rev. G. Proctor, 
B.D.) He was followed by Col. De Hair- 
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land, who noticed the increased number of 
students, and the fact that many families in 
England had sent their sons to Guernsey for 
education. The new principal, who seemed 
to have more of the scholar than the orator 
about him, made a short address, in which 
he chiefly dwelt upon the efficaciousness of 
rewards as a substitute for severity of pu- 
nishment, even with the junior students. 
General Ross solicited that the anniversary 
should always be kept as a holiday. 


Scansoroucn Museum. 


On the 31st of Aug. there was a public 
dinner at Houson’s Hotel, in Scarborough, 
in commemoration of the opening of this 
splendid edifice, Sir uy. V. B. Johnstone, 
Bart. inthe chair. It isa fine ornament to 
the town, and will form an object of great 
attraction to the numerous visitors of this 
celebrated watering place. The building 
has been erected from designs by Mr. R. H. 
Sharp, architect, of York. It is situate to 
the south of the bridge, on an ascending 
piece of ground, and is seen from the sands 
rising majestically above that beautiful 
erection. The design is a rotunda of the 
Roman Doric order, 37 feet 6 inches in 
external diameter, and 50 feet high. The 
basement contains, pro tempore, the library, 
keeper’s room, and laboratory. When suf- 
ficient funds are obtained, it is proposed to 
place these accessories in wings radiating 
from the central building, which will then be 
entirely used as a museum. The principal 
room is 35 feet high, and is lighted by a 
central eye of opening. The beautiful 
Hackness stone, the munificent gift of Sir 
John B. Johnstone, Bart. has been em- 
ployed in this building. The fossils, which 
are very numerous, are arranged on sloping 
shelves, in the order of their strata, shew- 
ing at one view the whole series of the 
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A horizontal shelf below sus- 
tains the generic arrangement of fossil 


kingdom. 


shells. Amongst the collection of fossils, 
which is one of the most perfect in England, 
are two admirable collections of local fossils, 
one purchased of Mr. Williamson, and the 
other presented to the Society by Mr. 
Duesbury, being the valuable collection of 
the late Mr. Hinderwell. The birds and 
animals are placed above the geological ar- 
rangement; so that every part of the mu- 
seum can be seen at once. The whole ex- 
pense of the building, fitting up, &c. will 
be about 14001., of which 11001. has been 
raised. The remainder, if not contributed 
by the liberality of the friends of science, 
must be raised by loan, on interest. A do- 
nation of 25/. constitutes a proprietor’s 
share, which is transferable at all times by 
will or sale, and confers a perpetual right of 
admission to the family of the owner. A 
donation of 5/. confers the same perpetual 
right to the families of strangers. 


Kine’s Cottece, Lonpon. 


His Majesty’s grant of a charter to this 
institution has been received by the council. 
It declares, in the preamble, that the col- 
lege is founded with the intent that ‘in- 
struction in the duties and doctrines of 
Christianity, as taught by the united Church 
of England and Ireland, shall be for ever 
combined with instruction in the various 
branches of literature and science.” The 
charter appoints the Lord Chancellor and 
eight others, in virtue of their office, as 
perpetual govenors ; 1 treasurer; 24 mem-+ 
bers of council ; and 3 auditors; the whole 
of whom must be members of the esta- 
blished Protestant Church, or otherwise be- 
come incompetent to act. The corpora- 
tion is designated, ‘‘ The Governors and 
Proprietors of King’s College, London.” 


i 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Cuamro.uion’s Ecyptian Exrepirion. 


We sincerely rejoice at the successful 
rogress of this important Expedition. In 
art i. p. 454, we noticed the arrival of 

Champollion and his party at Ypsamboul in 
Nubia, on the 12th of January. Since 
that period two interesting communications 
have been received from Champollion, from 
which the following details have been ab- 
stracted. 

On the 16th of Jan, the Expedition quitted 
Ypsamboul, and on the 17th they reached 
Derri, or Deir, the present capital of 
Nubia. They remained there the whole of 
the 18th, and did not leave it till pretty 
late, having copied the must remarkable 
bas-reliefs, but many are effaced or de- 
stroyed. It was here that Champollion was 


able to form an opinion on a very curious 
fact—the lion which, in the tablets of 
Ypsamboul aud Derri, always accompanies 
the Egyptian conqueror. Over the lion as- 
sailing the barbarians attacked by Sesostris, 
was the following inscription: ‘* The lion, 
servant of his majesty, tearing in pieces his 
enemies.” This seems to show, that the 
lion really existed, and accompanied Rham- 
ses in his battles. 

On the 18th they landed at Amada, 
where they remained till the afternoon of 
the 20th. ‘The temple of Amada was 
founded by Thoutmosis III. (Mceris), as is 
proved by most of the bas-reliefs of the 
sanctuary, and particularly by the dedica- 
tion, sculptured on two jambs of the inner 
doors, of which a literal translation is sub- 
juined, to give some idea of the dedications 
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of the other temples, which they have col- 
lected with care. 

«¢ The beneficent god, lord of the world, 
the King, the son of the Sun (Thoutmosis 
III.), moderator of justice, has performed 
his devotions to his father, the god Phre, 
the god of the two celestial mountains, and 
has raised to him this temple of hard stone ; 
he has done it to be vivified for ever.” 

The sculpture of the temple of Amada, 
belonging to the best period of Egyptian 
art, is far preferable to that of Derri, and 
even to the religious picture of Ypsamboul. 

On the 20th, their labours at Amada 
being terminated, they set out and descended 
the Nile as far as Korosko, a Nubian village. 

On the 21st they arrived at Ouadi-Esse- 
boua (the valley of lions), which received 
this name from an avenue of sphinxes placed 
on the dromos of its temple, which is a 
hemi-speos, z. e. an edifice half built of 
hewn stone, and half excavated in the rock. 
This temple was dedicated by Sesostris to 
the god Phre, and the god Phtha, the lord 
of justice: four colossal figures, represent- 
ing Sesostris standing, occupy the beginning 
and the end of two rows of sphinxes, which 
form the avenue. 

On the 23d they were at Dakkeh, the 
ancient Pselcis. The first hieroglyphic in- 
scription informed them that they were in 
a holy place, dedicated to Thoth, the lord 
of Pselk. Dakkeh is the most southern 
point, where they discovered work executed 
under the Ptolemies and the emperors. 

The Expedition arrived at Ghirsche-hus- 
san, or Ghirf-houssein, on the 25th of Jan. 
This, like Ypsamboul, Derri, and Seboua, is 
a real Rhamesseion, or Rhamseion ; that is to 
say, a monument due to the munificence of 
Rhamses the Great. It is consecrated to the 
god Phtha, a personage of whom we find a faint 
imitation in the Hephaestus of the Greeks, 
and the Vulcan of the Latins. Phtha was 
the god of Ghirsche, which in the Egyptian 
language bore the name of Phatei, or 
Thypthtah, the abode of Phtha. ‘The por- 
tion of the hemi-speos of Ghirsche built of 
stone is almost entirely destroyed, and the 
part excavated in the rock—an immense 
work—has been ravaged with a kind of stu- 
died zeal. 

The 26th was partly devoted to the little 
temple of Dandour. It is an unfinished 
work of the temple of the emperor Au- 
gustus; it relates entirely to the incarna- 
tion of Osiris in a human form upon the 
earth. The evening of the 25th was en- 
livened by a magnificent echo opposite 

dour; it repeats, very distinctly and 
loudly, as many as eleven syllables. 

The temple of Kalabschi employed them 
on the 27th. It was there that they disco- 
vered a new generation of gods, which com- 
pletes the circle of the forms of Ammon, 
the commencement and point of union of all 
the divine essences, They found at Kalab- 
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schi the gods of Ghirsche, and the Dakkeh 
to the south, and those of Deboud to the 
north, occupying a distinguished place ; at 
Deboud the gods of Dakkeh and Phile; at 
Phile those of Deboud and Dakkeh to the 
south, and those of Beghe, Elephantina, 
and Syene, to the north; lastly, at Syene 
the gods of Phile and of Ombos. 

Near Kalabschi is the interesting monu- 
ment of Bet-Oually, which employed the 
28th, 29th, 30th, and 3ist of January, till 
noon. The historical bas-reliefs are in a 
very good style. The pictures relate to the 
campaigns against the Arabs and the African 
nations, the Kouschi (the Ethiopians), and 
the Schari, who are probably the Bischari 
of this day. The right wall represents the 
details of the campaign against the Ethio- 
pians, the Bischari, and the Negroes. 

On the 31st, at sunset, they were at Kar~ 
dassi, or Kortha, where they went to visit 
the remains of a little temple of Isis, with- 
out sculpture, except a bas-relief on the 
shaft of a column. 

Feb. 1st, M. Acerbi, Austrian Consul- 
general in Egypt, passed them on his way 
to go up to the second cataract. About 
two in the afternoon they were at Deboud, 
or Diboudé. On going to the temple, and 
passing under the three little propylons, 
without sculpture, they found that it had 
been built in a great measure by an Ethi- 
opian king named Atharramon, and who 
must be the predecessor, or the immediate 
successor, of the Ergamenes of Dakkeh. 
The temple, dedicated to Ammon-Ra, lord 
of Tebot (Deboud), and to Hathor, and also 
to Osiris and Isis, was continued, but not 
completed, under Augustus and Tiberius. 

Their labours being concluded, they 
hastened on to re-enter Egypt, and bid 
adieu to Nubia. At nine in the evening 
they landed at the Isle of Phile, thanking 
the ancient divinities, Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus, that they had not perished of 
hunger between the two cataracts. They 
remained on the island till the 7th of Feb. 
finishing the work which they had be 
in September, and collecting all the mytho- 
logical pictures relative to the history of Isis 
and Osiris, the principal gods of Phile, and 
bas-reliefs, which are very numerous there. 

Before they left Phile, Champollion land- 
ed on the right or opposite bank of the 
river, to hunt after the inscriptions on the 
rocks of granite, among which is that hewn 
into the form of a seat, which M. Letronne 
has thought might be the abaton mentioned 
in the Greek inscriptions of the obelisks of 
Phile; it is, however, only a rock like the 
others, with this difference, that it is co 
vered with very curious inscriptions, but 
which have no connexion with the gods of 
Phile. They at length returned to Syene, 
which they left in December, and re-ex- 
amined the ruins of the temple dedicated to 
Chnouphis and Saté, under the Emperor 
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Nerva: it is a monument of the extreme 
decline of the arts in Egypt. They visited 
the granite rocks in the environs of Syene, 
ascending towards the cataract; and found 
the homage of an Ethiopian prince to Ame- 
nophis II]. and to Queen Taia, his wife ; 
an act of adoration to Chnouphis, the local 
deity, for the health of Rhamses the Great. 
They visited for the second time the isle 
of Elephantina, the whole of which would 
hardly make a park fit for a good citizen of 
Paris, but which certain modern chrono- 
logists would fain make into a kingdom, in 
order to dispose of the ancient Egyptian 
dynasty of the Elephantines. The two 
temples have been recently destroyed to 
build a barrack and magazines at Syene: 
thus the little temple has disappeared 
which was dedicated to Chnouphis by Ame- 
nophis III. 

he expedition having nothing more to 
see or do at the ancient boundary of the 
Roman empire, they quitted the granitic 
rocks of Syene and Elephantine, and they 
proceeded on their voyage to Ombos, where 
they arrived on the 12th of February, and 
they resumed and finished the work they 
began in December. Every thing here is of 
the Greek period; the architecture of the 
great temple is, however, very fine, and has 
a grand effect: it was begun by Epiphanes, 
continued unto Philometor and Euergetes 
II. Some bas-reliefs are of the time of 
Cleopatra and Soter II. This grand edi- 
fice, the ruins of which are extremely 
imposing, was consecrated to the two triads 
which share the temple. The little temple 
ef Ombos, like one of those at Phile and 
the temple of Hermonthis, was an eimisi or 
mammist (a sacred edifice, typifying the 
birthplace of the young god of the local 
triad), that is to say, a terrestrial image of 
the place where the goddesses Tsonenoufré 
and Hathor brought into the world their 
sons Khous-Hor and Pnevtho, the two sons 
of the two triads of Ombos. The great tem- 
ple of Ombos is likewise only a second edition. 
The sculptures are of the time of Thout- 
mosis I[I., and the hieroglyphic name of the 
propylon, inscribed at the bottom of the 
two jambs, was porie (or propylon) of 
Queen Amensé, leading to the temple of 
Sevek-Ra (Saturn). 

On the 17th of February they quitted 
Ombos, and on the 18th arrived at the vast 
quarries of Ghebel-Selseleh (Silsilis). Cham- 
pollion observes that the most important of 
the monuments of Silsilis is a great speos, 
or edifice excavated in the mountain, and 
singular on account of the variety of the 
epochs of the bas-reliefs which ornament it. 
This beautiful excavation was commenced 
under King Horus, of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty; it was intended for a temple, dedi- 
cated first to Ammon-Ra, and then to the 
god Nile, the divinity of the place, and to 
the god Sevek (Saturn with the crocodile’s 
head) the principal divinity of the Ombite 
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nome, to which Silsilis belonged. It is 
with this design that the sculptures and in- 
scriptions of the principal door were exe- 
cuted, under the reign of Horus, as well as 
all the bas-reliefs of the sanctuary, and some 
of those which decorate a long and beauti- 
ful cross gallery, which precedes the sanc- 
tuary. This very extensive gallery forms a 
real historical museum. 

On the 24th of February the expedition 
visited the porticoes and colonnades of 
Edfou (Apollinopolis Magna). This monu- 
ment, which is striking from its extent, 
bears, however, the marks of the decay of 
the Egyptian art under the Ptolemies, to 
whose time it entirely belongs. There is 
no more the same ancient simplicity; we 
observe in it an injudicious affectation and 
profusion of ornaments, which indicate the 
transition from the noble gravity of the 
Pharaonic monuments to the tasteless deco- 
rations of the temple of Esneh, built in the 
time of the emperors. The most ancient 
part of the decorations of the great temple 
at Edfou (the interior of the naos and the 
exterior of the right side) is no older than 
the reign of Philopator. The work was 
continued under Epiphanes, whose legends 
cover part of the shafts of the columns and 
the internal pictures of the right wall of the 
pronaos, which was terminated under Euer- 
getes II. The second edifice of Edfou, 
called the Typhonium, is one of those 
little temples named mammisi (lying-in 
chamber), which were always built by the 
side of all the great temples where a triad 
was adored. 

Having completed their task at Edfou, 
they went to the tombs of Elethya (El 
Kab), where they arrived Feb, 28th. They 
were received by the rain, which fell in 
torrents, with thunder and lightning, during 
the night of the 1st of March. They 
found at Elethya nothing of the Greek or 
Roman times: the temple without the town 
is of the reign of Meeris. The tombs, or 
hypogeums, excavated in the Arabic chain 
near the town are most of them of very 
remote antiquity. The first they visited is 
that of which the Commission of Egypt 
published the painted bas-reliefs relative to 
rural occupations, to fishing and navigation. 
This tomb was excavated for the family of 
a hiero-grammate uamed Phapé, attached 
to the College of the priests of Elethya 
(Sowan Kah). A second hypogeum, that 
of a high-priest of the goddess Ilythya, or 
Elethya (Sowan), the goddess of the town 
of the same name, bears the date of the 
reign of Rhamses Meiamoun. Champollion 
has made us acquainted with four genera- 
tions of great personages of the country, 
who governed it under the title of Soutensi 
of Sowan (princes of Elethya), during the 
reigns of the first five kings of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, viz. Amenothph I. (Ame- 
nostep), Thoutmosis I. Thoutmosis IJ. 
Amensé, and Thoutmosis II. in whose 
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personal service they held a high rank, as 
well as in that of queens Ahmosis-Alare 
and Ahmosis, the wives of the two kings 
first named, and of Ranofré, daughter of 
Queen Amensé, and sister of Meeris. All 
these royal personages are successively 
named in the inscriptions of the hypogeum, 
and thus form a supplement, and a valuable 
confirmation, of the table of Abydos. 

On the 3d of March, the Expedition ar- 
rived at Esnek, where they were very graci- 
ously received by Ibrahim Bey, the mamour 
or governor of the province. He permitted 
them to examine the great temple of Esna, 
encumbered with cotton, of which it served 
fur a magazine. The fabric of the vestibule 
was raised during the reign of the Emperor 
Cesar — Tiberius — Claudius — Germanicus 
(the Emperor Claudius), to whom it is de- 
dicated in large hieroglyphic characters, 
placed over the door of the vestibule. The 
cornice of the facade and the first range of 
columns were sculptured in the time of the 
Emperors Vespasian and Titus. ‘The back 
part of the vestibule bears inscriptions to 
the Emperors Antoninus, Marcus-Aurelius, 
and Commodus; and some of the columns 
of the interior were decorated with sculpture 
in the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Anto- 
nine. The great temple of Esna was dedi- 
cated to a deity of the highest kind; to 
Chnouphis, whose character is described by 
the following titles—Nev-en-tho-sué, Lord of 
the Country of Esna, Spirit, Creator of the 
Universe, Vital Principle of the Divine Es- 
sence, and Sustainer of all the Worlds, &c. 
With this god are associated the goddess 
Neith, represented under different forms, 
and by various names, of Menhi Tnélanaon, 
&e. and the young Hake, represented under 
the form of an infant, completing the triad 
adored at Esna. To the same deities is de- 
dicated the temple in the north of Esna, in 
a magnificent plain, formerly cultivated, but 
at present bristling with brambles, which 
tore their feet as they went on the 6th of 
March to visit the ruins. 

On the 7th of March they went to see 
what yet remains of the ruins of ancient Ta- 
phium, now called Taoud, situate on the 
right bank of the river. There are existing 
two or three compartments of a little temple, 
inhabited by Fellab, or their cattle. In the 
largest of these compartments are some bas- 
reliefs, which informed them of the worship 
of the temple. The deities were a triad 
composed of Mandon, the goddess Ritho, 
and their son Harphre. 

On the 8th of March they arrived at 
Thebes, and landed at the ancient quay, 
which cannot much longer protect the pa- 
lace of Lougsor, the extreme columns of 
which almost touch the banks of the river. 
The founder of the palace, or rather of the 
palaces, of Lougsor, was Pharoah Ameno- 
phis Memnon (Amenothph) of the 18th dy- 
nasty. Overall the architraves of the co- 
lumns ornamenting the halls and compart- 
ments, (columns 105 in number, and mostly 





perfect) are seen, in hieroglyphics of excel- 
lent workmanship, dedications made in the 
name of King Amenophis. The bas-reliefs 
which deeorate the palace of Amenophis ge- 
nerally refer to religious acts performed by 
this prince to the great divinities of this 
portion of Thebes. All the northern part of 
the edifices of Lougsor, which are called the 
Rhainsicon, belong to a different epoch, 
that of Rhamses the Great, and form a dis- 
tinct monument. This explains why these 
two great buildings are not on the same line, 
a striking fault remarked by all travellers, 
who suppose that all these constructions be- 
longed to the same epoch, and formed a sin- 
gle whole, which was not the case. 

When their labours at Lougsor were com- 
pleted, the Expedition left the coast and 
proceeded to the valley of Biban el Molouk, 
where are the tombs of the kings of the 18th 
and 19th dynasties. Here they arrived on 
the 23d of March. The splendid tomb of 
King Rhamses, where they took up their 
quarters, is the second on the right, on en- 
tering the valley. This hypogeum is in an 
admirable state of preservation, and admits 
so much air and light, that they were very 
well lodged. They occupied the first three 
halls, extending together to the length of 
65 paces. The walls, which are from 15 to 
20 feet high, and the ceilings, are wholly co- 
vered with painted sculptures, the colours of 
which still retain almost all their brilliancy. 

We shall conclude this long narrative by 
the following extract from Champollion’s 
last communication, dated Biban el Molouk, 
March 25. ‘I have caused excavations to 
be commenced at Karnac and Kourna. I 
have collected eighteen mummies of all sorts 
and kinds; but I shall bring away only the 
most remarkable, and especially the Greco- 
Egyptian, which have both Greek inscrip- 
tions and demotic and hieratic legends. I 
have several of this kind, and some of chil- 
dren entire, which are hitherto rare. All 
the bronzes obtained by my excavations at 
Karnac, and taken even from the houses of 
ancient Thebes, fifteen or twenty feet below 
the level of the plain, are in a state of com- 
plete oxydation, which renders them of no 
use. J have given the direction of my ex- 
cavations on the eastern bank to a man 
named Temsahh (the crocodile), formerly 
employed by M. Drovetti in the same capa- 
city, who appears to me skilful, and gives me 
great hopes. I do not much depend upon 
them, because it would be necessary to work 
upon a large scale, and my means will not 
suffice. I shall endeavour, however, to have 
the works carried on with more diligence in 
the months of June, July, and August, at 
which time I shall be upon the spot, either 
at Karnac or at Kourna. I have forty men 
at work, and I shall see if the produce of 
their labours will nearly make up for the ex- 
pense, and if my budget can bear it. I have 
also thirty-six men employed at Kourna, on 
the joint account of Rosellini and myself.” 
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Dauipicat Remains 1n GiENsHEE. 

There are few places in the Highlands of 
Perthshire where a greater number of ves- 
tiges of antiquity are to be found than Gle- 
nalmond and Glenshee, two of the wildest 
passes into the Grampians, and the very 
centre of Ossianic gronnd. Several ancieut 
tombs are to be seen in the district, which 
were brought to light on removirg some of 
the cairns which are there so numerous. 
Two of these heaps were lately opened on 
the farm of Corrylea, on the estate of Capt. 
Robertson, of Tullybelton,* in which some 
interesting monuments were found: the 
cairns were about 160 yards distant from 
each other. In the first there were three 
large upright stones, four feet high, and neatly 
joined together, the space within them being 
laid with smooth stones. In the centre of 
the same cairn (but whether surrounding or 
aside from the three stones previously de- 
scribed, our informant does net say) there 
was a circle formed of upright stones, three 
feet eight inches high, the stones being 
distant from each other about five feet. 
Within the circle so formed was a belt of 
slate flags about three feet wide, and the 
ground thus inclosed an immense quantity 
of burnt ashes of wood and turf. Near the 
outside of this cairn, there was another 





* Tully-bel-tein, i. e. the Hill of Bel’s Fire. 
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place the same as described, but of a 
smaller size. In the other cairn stood a 
large stone, seven feet in length, four in 
breadth, and three feet thick, on which was 
cut a representation of the sun, moon, and 
stars. In various places of the cairn there 
were found vast quantities of human bones 
and ashes; and in the centre a place of 
about 70 square feet, enclosed by ‘stones 
three feet ten inches in height, joined 
closely together. The ground within this 
enclosure was full of burnt human bones, 
apparently run together into masses by the 
action of fire. Near the outside of this 
cairn were found four graves or pits, sur- 
rounded with smooth stones, and covered 
with flags, also containing human bones 
and ashes; and, about 306 yards from the 
first cairn, there was removed, a few years 
since, a hillock 60 feet in circumference, 
composed entirely of burnt bones and ashes. 





A very extraordinary monument of anti- 
quity was discovered some time since at 
Malta. It is a stone bearing an inscription 
and symbolical figures of the time of the 
Phoenicians, who took possession of Malta 
about the year 1519 before the Christian 
wera, and were driven out by the Greeks 183 
years after. ‘The antiquity of this stone has 
been ascertained, and consequently it is of 
great value. 





SELECT 


Lines written at Saltram Lawn, the seat of 
the Earl of Morley, near Plymouth, occa- 
sioned by seeing workmen removing an 
aged and beautiful elm, Llown down in the 
storm of Jan. 1828, and which had 
adorned it for nearly two centuries. 


PRIDE of the wood, and art thou fall’n at 
last ? 
Ah! what rude hand this ruthless deed 
hath done ? [blast, 
No more those branches shelter from the 
Or yield a covert from the noon-day sun. 


No more the swain will seek thy pleasing 
shade, [tle doves : 
Nor from thy boughs shall coo the gen- 
Low in the dust, thy tow’ring height is laid ; 
The woodland’s glory, & the lord of groves! 
The mists of heav’n thy head no longer 
wreathes, [hill : 
While yet the morning star peeps o’er yon 
No more round thee the summer zephyr 
breathes, 
Or pearly dew-drops from thy leaves distil. 
Sweet was the sound, when blew the autumn 
ale, [breeze ;— 
And when thy branches rustled in the 
But thou art fall’n, and we thy fall bewail, 
Boast of the forest, and the pride of trees ! 


POETRY. 


Fierce blow the storms and loud the tem- 
pests roar ; [knell, 
Alas! tbe wild wind howls thy funeral 
While raging billows lash the rock- girt shore; 

Relic of past-gone ages, fare thee well. 
Jos, CHATTAWAY. 


Oe 


Lines to the Memory of Herpsr, the Ger- 
man Philosopher. 
(THERE is no sadder object, than the cloud 
That darkens genius with perpetual shroud; 
When youth’s first glow, in tones repulsive 
taught; [thought ; 
Resigns the mild and learns the stubborn 
When life’s capricious accidents impart 
Mist to the braia and error to the heart ; 
When virtue strays by fancy’s glimmering 
light, (night. 
And, formed to guide, herself is lost in 
Such was thy lot, whose warm aspiring breast, 
The sage has reverenc’d & the prince carest. 
They gave thee glory’s wreath, yet glory lent 
Thy gloom no ray, thy sufferings no content : 
But science, rich with trophies won by thee, 
Confess’d the boon, and paid with piety ; 
For loftier themes thy fitful lyre she strung, 
Refin’d thy bosom, and inspir'd thy tongue ; 
Gave life true pleasures, and prevail’d to bless 
The soul that else had been a wilderness. 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


—— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The popular feeling aginst the new Mi- 
nistry continues to be mauifested in the 
most unequivocal manner. General La- 
fayette has been making the tour of the 
south, and every where received withdistin- 
guished honours, a fact which marks the 
unpopularity of the Administration. Some 
of the electors of Britanny have gone the 
length of proposing a plan to the nation 
for a genera! federation to resist arbitrary 
power, and to unite in refusing any taxes 
which may be imposed, should any altera- 
tion be made in the present constitutional 
regime. Five departments in the province 
have united with this view; and most of 
the Paris journals having inserted the pre- 
ject, either with a view of condemuing it 
or of giving it publicity, all which con- 
tained it were seized at the post-oflice ; 
but it has nevertheless obtained very ge- 
neral circulation throughout France. 


PORTUGAL. 


Intelligence has been received of the 
defeat of the Miguelite expedition against 
Terceira, The attack on the island was 
made on the 11th Aug. and a considerable 
body of the Miguelite troops effected a 
landing, being concealed by a dense fog, 
and the first intimation the inhabitants re- 
ceived of the attack was from the firing of 
the ships’ guns into the town. They were 
attacked by the troops of the garrison, 
while the guns of the batteries were di- 
rected against the division of the expedi- 
tionary army which was coming to their 
assistance. The wind at this time was un- 
favourable, and confusion occurred amoung 
the boats, and the fire of the batteries 
suuk several of them, and did terrible 
damage to the remainder. The victory 
Was most decisive ; of about 1200 that ef- 
fected a landing 700 were killed, and 500 
made prisoners, most of whom, having for- 
merly belonged to the Constitutional army 
at Oporto, gladly joined the victorious ar- 
my of the garrison. Besides this loss, up- 
wards of 1300 soldiers were drowned, the 
beach being literally covered with dead 
bodies; whilst the vessels, in order to es- 
cape the fire from the forts, cut their ca- 
bles. Colonel Azeredo and Don Gil 
Annes d’Acosta are among the killed, and 
Colonel Doutel and the Colonel of the Ist 
Cagadores are prisoners. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
After a series of successful operations, 
Without any action of impc 
Genr, Mac. Sepiember, 1829 
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tance, the 






Russians are now within the walls of Adri- 
anople. The movements which led to this 
important result, are minutely detailed in 
a bulletin from General Diebitsch, dated 
the 13th of August; and the capture of 
the city, without resistance, on the 20th, 
is announced by the general in a despatch 
of that date. It appears that from Aidos, 
as a centre, General Diebitsch has swept, 
with different corps of his great army, an 
arc approaching to a semicircle, the 
northern part of which rests on Shumia, 
the southern on Adrianople. In order to 
secure his rear, he commenced by re-es- 
tablishing the communications with Ge- 
neral Krassowsky. This was accomplish- 
ed by driving the Turks from two defiles 
they occupied in the Balkan mountains, 
Jeading towards Shumla, and through which 
the Grand Vizier must have passed, in or- 
der to gain Adrianople. A body of 15,000 
Turks, under Halib Pacha, were over- 
thrown, and Jambol taken pussession of, 
Previous to this junction it is stated that 
General Krassowsky had attacked the ar- 
my of the Grand Vizier, and obliged him 
to retire towards Shumla, with a loss of 
500 men and 50 prisoners. Having thus 
secured the passes in his rear, the Rus- 
sian commander brought his main body 
down into the plains, and advanced to- 
wards Adrianople. On the 12th, the ad- 
vanced corps entered Selimno, with but 
iitule resistance on the part of the Turks. 
On the 19th ult. the cavalry of the Rus- 
sians appeared before Adrianople. The 
terms of capitulation were soon settled, 
and early next morning the city was taken 
possession of, both Mahometans and Chris- 
tians placiog themselves under the pro- 
tection of the conquerors; who state, that 
they have every where been received as 
deliverers, the priests having met them at 
the head of the inhabitants with crosses 
and other emblems of congratulation and 
peace. The garrison consisted of 10,000 
regular troops ; but they preferred laying 
down their arms, and giving up to the in- 
vaders fifty-four pieces of cannon, twenty 
standards, five horse tails, their camp, 
and all its ammunition, and only stipu- 
lated in return for permission to go to 
their respective homes, and return to their 
agricultural occupations. Along with the 
despatch detailing his own operations, Ge- 
neral Diebitsch forwards two reports from 
Admiral Greig, announcing the taking of 
the two fortified towns of Vassiliko and 
Agathopolis, on the coast between Siseboli 
aud the capital, 
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The success of the Russians has been 
every where facilitated by the enemies of 
reform and the numerous adherents of the 
party of the Janissaries. The fanaticism 
of the obstinate Mussu!mans, who consider 
the innovations of the Sultan as profana- 
tions, becomes an auxiliary tothe Russian 
arms. A conspiracy against the life 
of the Sultan has beeu detected at Con- 
stantinople, where 500 of the old Janissa- 
ries lost their lives, 

In consequence of an earnest represen- 
tation of the Reis Effeudi on the 23d Aug., 
the British and French Ambassadors, and 
Gen. Mufiling, concerted together as to the 
means of averting the calamities to be ap- 
prehended from the appearance of the 
Russian army before Constantinople.— 
They had accordingly a conference with 
the Reis Effendi early on the 24th, at which 
were present also the Plenipotentiaries of 
the Porte, Sadeh Effendi, and Cadie Bey, 
appointed to treat with the Russians. 
The conference ended in the fullest la- 
titude being given to the Plenipotentiaries 
to treat respecting the indemnities to be 
conceded to Russia for the expenses of the 
war ; and in the mission of M. de Kuster, 
the Confidential Secretary of General 
Muffling, to accompany the Turkish Ple- 
vipotentiaries to the head- quarters of Gen, 
Diebitsch, with a joint representation of 
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the Ambassadors to the Russian General, 
pledging themselves for the pacific dispo- 
sition of the Sultan, and urging the neces- 
sity of an immediate suspension of hosti- 
lities. The plenipotentiaries and M. de 
Kuster reached Adrianople on the 27th of 
August; and on the 29th General Die- 
hitsch gave orders for a cessation of hosti- 
lities on the whole line of the Russian ope- 
rations. Both parties were perfectly satis- 
fied with the disposition manifested on ei- 
ther side, and little doubt was entertained 
that terms would be settled. 

The Emperor Nicholas has issued a ma- 
nifesto ordering a new levy of three re- 
cruits out of every 500 souls throughout 
the empire, with the exception of Georgia 
and Bessa:abia. According to the present 
population of Russia, this levy will not 
produce less than 300,000 men. 


MEXICO. 


Accounts received from New Or:leans 
state that the first Spanish expedition 
against Mexico had been dispersed, five 
days after it sailed, by a gale of wind, 
The American papers mention that a vessel 
which left Havannah on the 25th of July, 
has brought intelligence of the preparation 
of a 74, two frigates, several gun brigs, 
and transports, with about 4,000 troops 
intended to reinforce the first expedition. 


—-——. 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The present state of society in this 
country is deplorable. Year after year 
has the state of Ireland been brought un- 
der the notice of the Legislature, and as 
periodically have endeavours been used 
to remove the supposed. causes of discon- 
tent. Yet at this very moment, distrac- 
tions, dissensions, and misery, exist in as 
full force, as though the land itself were 
so pre-eminently accursed, that unity, 
peace, and concord should never flourish, 
or even take root therein. 

On the 26th of June last, there was a 
disturbance at Borriskane fair, and four 
men were killed by the police. <A person 
of the name of Smith was one of the suf- 
ferers, and on the 28th his friends and a 
number of the populace proceeded from 
the Catholic Chapel to bury him. When 
they had got a short way from the Chapel, 
they were alarmed by some guns being 
fired from the house of the man named 
Ledger, by him, Robert and George Lam- 
bert, and Samuel Reed. These four men 
had made port-holes in the walls of the 
house, and when the funeral was passing, 
fired on the populace eight or nine times) 
In consequence four men, of the pames of 
Hogan, Farrel, Hawkins, and Mealey, 
were killed on the spot, and several others 


wounded, The men were distinctly seen 
firing on the people, by several witnesses, 
who swore that no provocation was given, 
and no stones previously thrown at Led- 
ger’s house, nor even a single shout raised. 
On the part of the prisoners, it was proved 
that instead of there being only about 100 
present, as several witnesses for the pro- 
secution had sworn, or even 500, as one 
of them admitted, there were not fewer 
than three or four thousand; that Ledger 
was previously a marked man, and re- 
venge on him was threatened; that the 
populace attacked his house furiously with 
stones, six, seven, or eight minutes, before 
any shots were fired; that Ledger previ- 
ously called out to the mob to “ goon 
with the corpse,” that there was blood 
enough spilt, he did nat wish to have more 
of it; that his premises were assailed both 
in the front and rear; and that his house 
being.low and thatched, was mounted and 
set on fire, before a shot was discharged. 
It also came out on the cross-examination 
of the witnesses for the prosecution, that 
one man had been murdered after the 
affair, on account of his being to give evi- 
dence in favour of the prisoners. The 
Jury, after considerable delay, acquitted 
the prisoners, This acquittal has been 
made a pretext for animadverting with 
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unmeasured violence upon what is termed 
the fraud practised by the Government 
in instituting a prosecution where it was 
determined a conviction should not follow: 
thus impugaing the integrity of the jury 
and the conduct of the magistracy—de- 
scribing the unfortunate men who were 
slain as victims to *‘ Orange wantouness,”’ 
and the acquitted officers as assassins. , 
Nearly twenty magistrates of the county 
Tipperary lately assembled to consider 
the present alarming state of Ireland, and 
to adopt measures for the restoration of 
tranquiility and goed order. The resolu- 
tions agreed to on the occasion, state that 
a large proportion of the commonality are 
in possession of arms, and that bodies of 
armed men have appeared of late at noon- 
day, for the purpose of obstructing the 
execution of the laws, and threatening the 
lives and properties of all who are op- 
posed to their unlawful proceedings. ‘The 
magistrates recommend the military posts 
to be increased, aud urgently call for the 
Insurrection Act, or some such measure, 
as the only mearts to restore tranquillity. 





SCOTLAND. 


Aug. 27. This day there was a storm 
of wind aad rain in the north of Scotland, 
even more tremendous than that of the 
Srd and 4th August. The bridge of Nairn, 
the bridge oppusite Kilrarock and Hoim, 
the bridge at Craggie, at Auchnahault, at 
Castlehill, at Dochlairghs, and several 
others, which stood firm at the last floods, 
have been swept away by the present. 
The river Ness was considerably higher 
than on the 3rd and 4th, and brought 
down quantities of corn, wood, &c. The 
Findhorn, and Burn of Forres, overflowed 
allthe intermediate land, and formed a 
sheet of water many miles in extent, which 
very nearly reached the shambles of 
Forres. The tenants were every where 
seen abandoning their houses, and wading 
through the water, endeavouring to save 
their furniture. The river Nairn over- 
flowed its banks from 18 to 24 inches 
higher than during the late storm. Cattle 
were Swept from the banks and carried 
along with corn, hay, wood, furniture, &c. 
The Spey rolled along in awful majesty, 
aud some of the finest fields on its banks 
have been destroyed. The demolition and 
injury of the bridges and roads betwixt 
Aberdeen and the Grampians is very 
great. The losssustained by the Duke of 
Gordon alone aments to 30,0002. 

The workmen employed in excavating 
a foundation in Si, Juha-street, Perth, 
lately discovered the remains of a boat 
at the depth of about tea feet below. the 
surface of the ground, The prow was 
pretty entire; the planks and bindings 
were of oak, and the former were not only 





fastened with copper rivets, but, unlike 
those of modern construction, were rabet- 
ted upon one another. A well-formed 
rope of exceedingly fine heather was at- 
tached to the vessel, and extended a con- 
siderable way in the earth from where it 
lay. Under and about the boat distinct 
vestiges of willows, and other aquatic 
shrubs and plants, were discovered, and, 
indeed, all the appearances afford proof 
that the vessel is of great antiquity, and 
must have been deposited there many 
centuries ago. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Aug. 12. This day was distinguished 
beyond other of his Majesty’s birth-days, 
by the King’s laying the first stone of au 
equestrian statue to the memory of bis 
revered father George II{. It is to be 
placed on the summit of Snow-hill, a 
beautiful eminence, situated about two 
miles from Windsor Cast!e, through the 
Long Walk. The basement of the statue 
is a huge block of granite, weighing four 
tons, and bearing the in scription: GEORGIO 
TERTIO PATRI OPTIMO GEORGIUS REX. 

The Whitwell Estate, in Yorkshire, the 
late property of Sir Bellingham Graham, 
Bart. situated twelve miles from York, on 
the direct mail road to Scarborough, and 
which contains 1,560 acres of excellent 
land, has been disposed of by Mr, George 
Robins for the sum of 101,010. to Joseph 
Haigh, Esq. the rich merchant of Leeds. 

A steam-boat has just: been built in Li- 
verpool, which is to be employed on the 
Union Canal, between Limerick and Dub- 
lin. It is built entirely of irofi, and when 
seen out of the water it has exactly the 
appearance of two vessels joined together 
by the deck. The paddles, instead of 
being at the sides, are placed in the middle 
between the vessels, so that in working 
they will not be likely to injure the banks 
of the canal, 

Scpt.5. At a meeting of the Dean and 
Chapter of York, the removal! and mutila- 
tion of the magnificent screen, at the en- 
trance of the choir, was finally resolved 
upov. This screen contains 15 statues of 
the Kings of England, commencing with 
the Conqueror, all of them, except one, 
being ancient; and the screen itself is a 
rich and beautiful specimen of that cele- 
brated and florid style of Gothic architec- 
ture which prevailed in the reign of King 
Henry the Seventh. This screcn has been 
famed with reference to a defect in the 
construction of the building. The width 
of the screen is such that its two extremi- 
ties conceal almost entirely the bases of 
the two great pillars, which support the 
lantern choir; and hence the important 
question has arisen—ought the screen to 
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continue to conceal the pillars, or should 
the pillars be exhibited at the sacrifice of 
a large portion of the screen ?—The Dean 
and Chapter have come to the latter deci- 
sion.—The screen is to be removed, and 
placed immediately behind the two great 
pillars, instead of in front of them; by 
which arrangement six of the fifteen sta- 
tues in the screen must be either taken 
away or concealed ; and a portion of this 
noble facade, amounting to two fifths of 
the whole, will be lost.—We have since 
heard with pleasure that the plan is at 
least suspended ; and, we trust, will be ul- 
timately abandoned, 

Sept. 3. A Roman Catholic Chapel, 
lately erected near St. Giles’s Street, Nor- 
wich, was opened with all the imposing 
ceremonies of the Romish Church. The 
Chapel was crowded with persons of all 
denominations. The choristers from the 
Cathedral assisted on the occasion ! 

A Court Martial was held «nm board 
the ship Victory in Portsmouth Harbour, 
on August 26, and continued by adjourn- 
ment from day to day, Sundays excepted, 
until the 17th day of September, Adm. Sir 
R. Stopford, K.C. B. president, pursuant to 
an order from the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, setting forth that their 
Lordships had received from Vice-A. Sir 
E. Codrington three letters, stating parti- 
cular instances in which he had reason to 
complain of the conduct of Capt. Richard 
Dickinson, on board the Genoa, during 
and subsequent to the action at Navarin. 
The Court proceeded to inquire into the 
conduct of Capt. Dickinson ; and having 
heard the evidence adduced in support of 
the charges, the Court was of opinion 
that they had not been proved: that the 
charge stating that the ‘‘account of the 
battle given in the Genoa’s log-book ” 
erroneously implies that the Genoa had 
three Ottoman ships of the line opposed 
to her on the starboard side, three sixty- 
gun frigates on her larboard side and a- 
head, and a double-banked frigate a-stern, 
was frivolous and groundless; that the 
return made by Captain Dickinson, that 
Capt. Bathurst was kilied in action, know- 
ing that be did not die until many hours 
after the battle was over, was made with- 
out the slightest appearance of any imn- 
proper motive; that the charge stating 
that the Genoa continued firing after the 
battle was over, at the risk and to the 
probable injury of the allied ships, until 
hailed from the Asia to cease firing, was 
vexatious ; that the letter presented by 
Capt. Dickinson to sir E, Codrington, 
purporting to come from the crew of the 
Genoa, and desiring that Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. Codrington would appoint bim in 
preference to avy other officer to suc- 
ceed Captain Bathurst as Captain of the 
Genoa, appearsto be a petition which was 
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presented without any improper motive 
being mputed to Capt. Dickinson, but in 
presenting which he was guilty of an im- 
propriety, for which he had already re- 
ceived the reproof of his Commander-in- 

hief. The Court therefore adjudged the 
said Captain Richard Dickinson to be 
Honourably Acquitied. Capt. Dickinson 
immediately received back his sword, and 
was warmiy congratulated by all his 


friends. 
—o-—- 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The City Canal, which runs through the 
Isle of Dogs, although it cost the City an 
immense sum of money in the construc- 
tion, has been so mismanaged that. no- 
thing like the interest upon the capital has 
been paid. Government, at the time of its 
formation, leat the Corporation 206,0002, : 
the work cost upwards of 300,000/., and 
the Corporation paid back the sum of 
90,000/., and mortgaged the canal itself 
for the remainder, Of late, finding that 
there was no likelihood of a satisfactory 
arrangement, the Lords of the Treasury 
thought the most prudent plan would be 
to put up the canal itself for sale. They 
accordingly did so, and it was knocked 
down to the West India Dock Company 
for 120,000/., the refusal of it being offered 
to the City, who have thus let it out of 
their hands. The West India Dock Com- 
pany tock possession of the canal in Au- 
gust last, and shut it against craft of all 
kinds, thus compelling vessels and barges 
and boats to go a iound of nearly four 
miles instead of cutting through the Isle of 
Dogs, by a way not more than three quar- 
ters of a mile'in length. The canal is, we 
understand, to be converted into an addi- 
tional dock, fer the already overgrown mo- 
nopoly of the West India Dock Company. 
The owners of East India vessels will most 
Seriously feel the loss of the transit 
through the canal, as all their craft and 
other vessels must henceforward go round 
the Isle of Dogs. ‘The law expenses at- 
tending the construction of this canal 
amounted-to upwards of 40,000/, 5 and the 
fees paid into the Exchequer, when the 
Corporation borrowed the 206,0002. from 
Government, to no less than 5,667/. 19s. 

Sept.9. A meeting of proprietors and 
Others interested in Covent Garden Theatre 
took place to devise means for opening it at 
the usaal period. A favourable proposition 
having been made by the creditors, a sub- 
scription (in /oans and gifts)was immediate- 
ly entered into, amounting to upwards of 
1000/.above one-third of which consisted of 
gifts. Mr. George Robins presided on the 
occasion, and it was resolved, that the 
theatre should be conducted under Mr, C. 
Kemble’s management. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 
—o— 


GazeTTE PROMOTIONS. 

Aug. 20. Capt. Edm. Meysey-Wigley, 
of Malvern Hall, co. Warwick, and Shaken- 
hurst, co. Worcester, to take the surname 
of Greswolde, in addition to and after his 
present surnames, 

Aug. 25. 17th Foot, Lieut.-Col. John 
Austin, to be Lieut.-Col.—30th Foot, 
Capt. H. Cramer to be Major.—35th Foot, 
Capt.F.Power to be Major.—44th Foot, Ma- 
jor R. Macdonald to be Lieut.-Col.—s4th 
Foot, Major Fred. Macbean to be Major. 
—2d W. I. Reg. Liecut.-Col. F. Cockburn 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

1g, 27. Coldstream Guards, Lieut. 
and Capt. Hon. J. Montagu to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col.—17th Foot, Major H. 
Despard to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. R. Lachlan 
to be Major. 

Sept. 16. John Hayes, esq. Commodore 
E.1.C.; R.H. Cunliffe, esq. Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant E. I.C.; Jeremiah Bryant, 
esq. Lieut.-Col. E. I. C. knighted.—Lieut.- 
Col. T. N. Harris to be Brigade Major on 
the Staff of Major-Gen, Sir Colin Campbell, 
at Portsmouth.—Lieut.-Col. C. Middleton 
to be Commandant at Maidstone Cavalry 
Depot.—Lieut.-Gen. Samuel Hawker to 
be Captain of Yarmouth Castle. 

H. J. Shepherd, esq. son of Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, a Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
and Counsel to the Admiralty, has been ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor Clerk of the 
Custodies, vacant by the death of Lord 
Thurlow. 

The Right Hon. Rich. Earl of Glengall, 


a representative Peer for Ireland. 


Naval Appointments.—Capt.Sir J. Brenton, 
Bart. K. C. B. is appointed to the Donegal, 
70 guns.—Capt.G. Burdett, and Commander 
H. Marsham, to the Britannia, 120 guns. 





EcciesiasTicaL PRereRMENTS. 


Rev. H. Dampier, to a Preb. in Ely Cath. 

Rev J. R. Young, Vicar Choral of St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

Rev. C. Borton, Wickhambrook V. co. Suf. 

Rev. W. Boycutt, Wheatacre Burgh St, 
Peter R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Isaac Clarkson, Wednesbury V. co. Staf. 

Rev. E. A. Daubeny, Ampney Crucis V. 
co. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Dobson, Brandsburton R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Hampden, Hinton Martell R. co. 
Dorset. 

Rev. R. Heptinstall, Capesthorne and Sid- 
dington P. CC. co. Chester. 

Rev. J. D. Hustler, Euston R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. P. Jones, Compton V. Surrey. 

Rev. P. C. Law, Hawskhead V. Lancashire. 

Rev. D. M‘Rae, church of Poolewe, co. 
Ross. 

Rev. W. Marsh, Minister of St. Thomas’s, 
Holloway Head, Birmingham. 

Rev. W. Roberts, Dunton Bassett V. Lei- 
cestershire. 

Rev. H. Taylor, Stokenham V. Devon. 

Rev. James Ware, Wyverstone R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Wright, Winkleigh V. Devon. 

Rev. C. Champnes, and Rev. F. Baring, to 
be Chaplains to the Duke of Clarence. 

Rev. A. Irvine, Chaplain to the Tower of 
London. 


—_— 
BIRTHS. 


July ... At Dinan, department of Cotés 
du Nord, the wife of Lieut. J. Bulford, R.A, 
a dau. 

Augs 5. At Bodnod, Denb. Mrs. Wm. 
Hanmer, a son. 24, The lady of Sir 
Alex. Hood, Bart. High Sheriff of the co. 
Somerset, a dau. 26. The wife of James 
Reid, M.D. Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, a dau. 28, Lady Eliz. Drum- 
mond, a son. 30. The wife of John 
Burder, esq. of Parliament-street, a son. 
31. At Mount Pleasant, Plymouth, 
the wife of Cupt. Dickinson, a son and heir. 
At Wycombe Abbey, Bucks, Lady 
Granville Somerset, a son. 

Lately. At Cheam, the wife of R. Vernon 
Smith, esq. M.P. a dau In Dublin, the 
lady of Sir J. Frazer, Bart. Lieut.-Col. 7th 
Hussars, a son. in Dublin, the wife of J. 
H. Hutchinson, esq. M.P. a son. 

Sept. 3. At Wentworth, Viscountess Mil- 
ton, a dau. 4. At Highlands, near 





























Calne, the wife of W. Wayte, esq. a son and 
heir. 5. At Hempstead-court, Glouces- 
tershire, Lady J. Somerset, a son, 6. 
At Great Horkesley Rectory, Essex, the 
lady of Sir A. Henniker, Bart. a dau. 8. 
In Langham-place, the wife of the Hon. W. 
Cust, a son, g. In Seymour-street, Bath, 
the wife of Capt. Leigh Lye, a son. 10. 
The wife of W. N. Crawford, esq. a son and 
heir. 12. In Belgrave-street, the Hon. 
Mrs.. Smith, a dau. 18. In Grafton- 
street, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Horton, adau. 
At Bath, the wife of Major Tinling, a 
dau. 15. In Cavendish-square, the lady 
of Sir M.S. Stewart, ason. In Wilton- 
crescent, the wife of Dighy Wrangham, esq. 
a son. 16. At Sandwell, the Countess 
of Dartmouth, a dau. 19. At Ewell, 
the wife of Capt. Lempriere, a son. 20. 
At Sheflield-house, Kensington, the wife of 
Dr. Lang, of Newman-street, a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


April 11. At Malabar Point, Bombay, 
Capt. Sir C. Malcolm, Knt, R.N. Superin- 
tendant of Marine, to Elmira-Riddell, 
youngest dau. of Major.-Gen. Shaw. 

Aug. 17. At Paris, Baron Henry de 
Maupovint, eldest son of Field Marshal Baron 
de Vandeuil, of Marseilles, to Rosalie, eld. 
dau. of Humphry Bowles, esq. formerly of 
Burford, Somerset, and lately of Fontaine- 
bleau. In the Island of Anglesey, Cha. 
Eden, esq. fourth son of the late Sir Fred. 
Eden, Bart. of Truir, Durham, to Emma, 
second dau. of Sir Rob. Williams, Bart. M.P. 
of Fryars. At Cheltenham, Rich. Web- 
ber, esq. to Eliza-Mary, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Foster, R.A. 22. At Bake- 
well, co. Derby, Francis Hust, esq. to Ce- 
cilia Emily, youngest dau. of Rich. Norman, 
esq. and Lady Elizabeth Norman. 24, 
At Great Milton, Stephen, son of H. Hem- 
sted, esq. of Newbury, Berks, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. C. Townsend, of 
Milton House, Oxon, and Rector of Ick- 
ford, Bucks. 25, At Great Chesterford, 
A. H. Pearson, esq. to Isabella, dau. of the 
Hon. and Rev. Rich. Fitzgerald King, and 
~“o of the late Earl of Kingston. 

eo. Gataker, esq. to Sophia-Sarah, second 
dau. of H.S. Partridge, esq. of Hockham 
Hall, Norfolk. The Rev. Walter Trower, 























of Muntham, Sussex, to Eliz. eldest dau. of- 





Cha. Goring, esq. of Wiston Park. 26. 
At Hackford, Norfolk, the Rev. J. H. 
Harris, Principal of York College, Upper 
Canada, to Charlotte Ann, third dau. of the 
Rev. J. B. Collyer. At Bathwick, Tho. 
Oliver, esq. of Portugal-street, Grosvenor- 
square, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Rob. Hoblyn, of Nanswhyden, Corn- 
wall. 27. At South Warnborough, 
Hants, the Rev. W. J. Walker, of Southrop, 
co. Gloucester, to Louisa-Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. Serj. Manley, Commis- 
sioner of Excise. At Whitsbury, Col. 
James Cock, to Georgiana-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Thos. Baker, Rector of 
Rollesby, Norfolk. At Brighton, James 
Campbell, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Eliza- 
Matilda, eldest dau. of J. Moore, esq. of 
Montpelier Lodge. 28. At St. Pancras 
Church, Wm.T. Jemmett, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, to Laura, eldest dau. of Sir Edw. B. 
Sugden. 29. At Snailwell, co. Cam- 
bridge, the Rev. Cha. Whitworth Pitt, to 
Emma, fourth dau. of the Rev. N. I. Hill. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, W. 
T. Neale, esq. 16th Lancers, to Emma, third 
dau. of the late Horatio Claggett. At St. 
Panctas New Church, W. H. Palmer, esq. 
to Eliz. second dau. of the late T. Holling- 
worth, esq. of Hayle-place, Kent; and at 
the same time, W. Clarkson, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, to Eliza Celia, daughter of G. 
Palmer, esq. and sister of the said W. H. 
Palmer, 

Sept. 1. Edw. Amos Chaplin, esq. of 


























Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, to 
Georgiana, third dau. of Benj. Morland, esq. 
of Sheepstead House, Berks. At Wood- 
ford, Essex, Cha. Simpson Hanson, esq. of 
Constantinople, to Charlotte, only dau. of 
the late Hon. Robert Smith, M.D. Speaker 
of the House of Assembly in Tobago. 
At Mary-le-bone, Jas. Rust, esq. Barrister, 
and Fellow of Univ. Coll. Oxford, to Susanna 
Catherine, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Rowles. 
—At Petworth, Capt. the Hon. Arthur 
Richard Turnour, R.N. second son of the 
Earl of Winterton, to Charlotte-Fitzherbert, 
eldest dau. of late Geo. Daysh, esq. of Pet- 
worth. At St. Paul’s, Covent-Garden, 
James Barclay, esq. to Sarah, only dau. of 
John Faweett, esq. of Covent-Garden. 
2. At Aldingbourne, Sussex, Vise. And- 
over, eldest son of the Earl of Suffolk, to 
Isabella, second dau. of the late Lord Henry 
Howard, and niece to the Duke of Nor- 
folk. At Roundhay, the Rev. W. H. 
Bathurst, Rector of Berwick-in-Elmet, to 
Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of the late Mat. 
Rhodes, esq. of Leeds. 3. At Bradninch, 
Cha. C. Dent, esq. Commander R.N. to 
Eliza, third dau. of the late Thos. Shep- 
herd, esq. At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Luke Booker, LL.D. Vicar of Dudley, to 
Eliz. youngest dau. of the late John Barclay, 
esq. M.D. of Conduit-street, London, and 
niece of the late Col. Sir Robert Barclay, 
K.C.B. At Gossford, Geo. Grant Suttie, 
esq. of Balgone and Preston Grange, to the 
Lady Harriet Charteris, dau. of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Wemyss and March. 
5. At Malahide, near Dublin, the Rev. Tho. 
Spencer, Perpetual Curate of Charterhouse. 
Siowes, near Bath, to Anna-Maria, only 
dau. of the late Major Brooke, Bengal Art. 
At Meesden Bury, Herts, Capt. Thurs- 
ton, R.N. of Talgarth, to Eliza, second dau. 
of Admiral Sotheby. 7. At All Souls, 
Blackwood Gore Currie, esq. to Laura-Eliz. 
dau. of Mat. Gosset, esq. Viscount of Jer- 
sey. At Paris, Mons. le Baron H. F. 
Constant de Schacht, Garde du Corps du 
Roi, to Eliza, dau. of the late James Grant, 
esq. of Thoby Priory, Essex. 8. AtSt. 
Marylebone Church, R. Harvey, esq. of 
Langley Park, to Aune, dau. of Vice-Adm. 
Sir W. Hotham. 9. At South Stone- 
ham, the Rev. T. W. Carr, to Susan, relict 
of the late Rev. Levison Hamilton, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rich. Woodward, 
D.D. At Staunton Lacey, Shropshire, 
the Rev. James John West, to Margaret, 
third dau. of J. Molyneux, esq. of Gravel 
Hill, Ludlow. 10. At Merthyrmawr, 
Glamorganshire, the Very Rev. Cha. Scott 
Luxmore, Dean of St. Asaph, to Katherine, 
youngest dau. of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Nicholl. 15. At Blunham, Beds. S. E. 
Thornton, esq. to Julia~Anne-Frances, 2d 
dau. of J. Campbell, esq. of Blunham-house, 
and niece to W. Wyndham, esq. M.P. 
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Gen. Sir Davip Bairp. 

Aug. 18. At his seat, Ferntower, in 
Perthshire, the Right Hon. General Sir 
David Baird, Bart. G.C.B. and K.C.a 
Privy Councillor for Ireland, Governor 
of Fort George, and Colonel of the 24th 
regiment. 

This distinguished soldier was de- 
scended from a junior branch of the 
Bairds, of Auchmedden in Banffshire. 
He was the fifth (but second surviving) 
son of William Baird, esq. (heir, by set- 
tlement, of his second cousin Sir John 
Baird, of Newbyth, Bart.) by Alicia, 
fourth daughter of Johnstone, esq. 
of Hiltown, co. Berwick. 

He entered the army at the close of 
1772, as Ensign in the 2nd foot; and 
joined the regiment at Gibraltar in the 
April following. In 1776 he returned 
with the regiment, in 1778 obtained a 
Lieutenancy, aud in September of the 
same year the grenadier company in the 
regiment then raised by Lord Macleod, 
and named the 73d. This corps he 
joined at Elgin, from whence it marched 
to Fort-George, thence embarked for 
Guernsey, and in the course of 1779 
sailed for Madras. 

Thus sent to India, almost as soon as 
raised, and when its commissions were 
scarcely filled up, the seventy-third re- 
giment entered upon a service which at 
once crowned it with glory, and annihi- 
lated every thing belonging to it but its 
immortal name! so effectually indeed 
annihilated it, that, it is reported, Sir 
David Baird and one sergeant were all 
that survived of the original 73rd. 

It was in the year of its arrival that 
Hyder Ally made his fearful irruption 
upon the Carnatic. He had interposed 
his vast army between that of the Brit- 
ish, commanded by Sir Hector Munroe, 
and a smaller force under the command 
of Colonel Baillie; when the Jatter, 
having already suffered considerably in 
an engagement with the barbarians, sent 
to the commander the account of his 
difficult situation, that he had sustained 
a loss which rendered him incapable of 
advancing, whilst his total want of all 
provisions made it equally impossible for 
him to remain where he was. 

Conceiving it impossible to cope ina 
general engagement with an enemy who 
out-numbered him at least twelve times 
over, and who had, beside, an immense 





superiority of cavalry, Sir Hector Mon- 


roe, with the advice of a Council of War, 


judged the only course to be pursued 
was to endeavour to supply Colonel 
Baillie with such a reinforcement as 
would enable him to push forward in 
despite of the enemy. The detachment 
selected consisted in all of about one 
thousand men, under the conduet of 
Colonel Fletcher, and its main force was 
composed of the grenadier and infantry 
companies of Lord Macleod’s regiment, 
commanded by Captain Baird, a new 
and uutried force, and a new and untried 
officer. Their junction with Colonel 
Baillie was not performed but at immi- 
nent hazard, Hyder Ally having gained 
intelligence of the movement, and sent 
a strong body tv cut them off on their 
way, which was evaded by a Jong circui- 
tous route and the friendly cover of the 
night. 

Hyder, however, was determined that 
they should not return so safely; and 
under his own personal inspection he 
prepared, with consummate ability, a trap 
to destroy the united detachments. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 10th of September, 
day-light had scarcely broken when they 
unwarily advanced into the very centre 
of his toils. The enemy in ambuscade 
reserved their fire, with admirable cool- 
ness and self command, till the unhappy 
English were in the midst of them. Our 
army marched in column. On a sudden, 
whilst in a narrow defile, a battery of 
twelve guns opened upon them, and, 
loaded with grape shot, poured in upon 
their right flank. The English faced 
about; another battery immediately 
opened on their rear. They had no 
choice, therefore, but to advance; other 
batteries met them here likewise, and in 
less than half an hour 57 pieces of can- 
non were so brought to bear on them, 
as to penetrate into every part of the 
British line. By seven o’clock in the 
morning, the enemy poured down upon 
them in thousands, and every English- 
man in the army was engaged. Captain 
Baird and his grenadiers fought with the 
greatest heroism. Surrounded and at- 
tacked on all sides, by 25,000 cavalry, 
by 30 regiments of Sepoy infantry, be- 
sides Hyder’s European corps, and a nu- 
merous artillery playing upon them from 
all quarters, within grape-shot distance, 
yet this heroic column stood firm and 
undaunted, alternately facing their ene- 
mies on every side of attack. The French 
officers in Hyder’s camp beheld the scene 
with astonishment, when, in the midst 
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of all this tumult and extreme peril, they 
saw the British grenadiers performing 
their evolutions with as much precision, 
coolness, and steadiness, as if under the 
eye of acommander on a parade. Colo- 
nels Baillie and Fletcher, and Captain 
Baird, had only ten pieces Of cannon, 
but these were so excellently served, that 
they made great havoc amongst the ene- 
my. At length after a dubious contest 
of three hours, from six in the morning 
till nine, victory began to declare for the 
English; the flower of the Mysore ca- 
valry, after many bloody repulses, were 
at length entirely defeated with great 
slaughter, and the right wing, composed 
of Hyder’s best forces, was thrown into 
disorder, and began to give way. Hyder 
himself was about to give the orders for 
retreat, and the French officer who di- 
rected the artillery already began to draw 
it off. : 

It was in this moment of exultation 
and triumph, that an unforeseen and un- 
avoidable misfortune occurred, whic! to- 
tally changed the fortune of the day, and 
effectually threw the conquering army 
into the arms and power of those whom 
they had vanquished. By some most 
miserable accident, the tumbrils, which 
contained the ammunition, suddenly blew 
up with two dreadful explosions, in the 
centre of the British lines. One whole 
face of their column was thus entirely 
laid open, and their artillery overturned 
and destroyed. The destruction of men 
was great, but the total loss of their am- 
munition was still more fatal to the sur- 
vivors. Tippoo Saib, a worthy son of 
his martial father, instantly saw and 
seized the moment of advantage, and 
without waiting for orders, fell with the 
utmost rapidity, at the head of the Mu- 
gul and Carnatic horse, into the broken 
square, which had not yet time in any 
degree to recover its form and order. 
This attack by the enemy’s cavalry be- 
ing immediately seconded by the French 
corps, and by the first line of infantry, 
determined at once the fate of our un- 
fortunate army. After successive prodi- 
gies of valour, the brave Sepoys were 
almost to a man cut to pieces, 

Colonels Baillie and Fletcher, assisted 
by Captain Baird, made one more des- 
perate effort ; they rallied the Europeans, 
and, under the fire of the whole immense 
artillery of the enemy, gained a little 
eminence, and formed themselves into a 
new square. In this form did this in- 
vincible band, though totally without 
ammunition, the officers fighting only 
with their swords, and the soldiers with 
their mere bayonets, resist and repulse 
the myriads of the enemy, in thirteen 
different attacks; until at length, inea- 
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pable of withstanding the successive 
torrents of fresh troops which were con- 
tinually pouring upon them, they were 
fairly borne down and trampled upon, 
many of them still continuing to fight, 
under the very legs of the horses and 
elephants. 

The loss of the English in this engage- 
ment, called the battle of Perimbancum, 
amounted to about 4000 Sepoys, and 
600 Europeans. Colonel Fletcher was 
amongst the number of those who were 
slain on the field. It is indeed a reason- 
able subject of surprise that any one es- 
eaped. Colonel Baillie and Captain 
Baird, after being severely wounded in 
four places, together with several other 
officers, and 200 Europeans, were made 
prisoners. They were carried into the 
presence of Hyder, who, with a true 
Asiatic barbarism, received them with 
the most insolent triumpb and ferocious 
pride. The English officers, with a spirit 
worthy of their country, met his beha- 
viour with an indignant coolness and 
contempt. ‘* Your son willinform you,” 
said Colonel Baillie, appealing to Tippoo, 
who was present, ‘that you owe the 
victory to our disaster, rather than to 
our defeat.’’? Hyder angrily ordered them 
from his presence, and commanded them 
instantly to prison. 

Hyder’s army, however, purchased 
this victory at avery dear rate. The 
slaughter fell almost entirely on his best 
troops, and the number is believed to 
have nearly trebled that of the whole of 
Colonel Baillie’s army. This loss is 
stated to have augmented the natural 
ferocity of Hyder’s temper, and may be 
reasovably assigned as a cause for his 
cruel treatment of bis prisoners. 

They were marched to one of Hyder’s 
nearest forts, and there subjected to an 
imprisonment, of which, confinement in 
a horrible dungeon was the least circum- 
stance. Captain Baird, in particular, 
was chained by the leg to another pri- 
souer, as much of the slaughter in Hy- 
der’s army was imputed to the English 
grenadiers. He remained a prisoner at 
Seringapatam three years wd a half. 
In March, 1784, he was released, and in 
July he joined, at Arcot, his regiment, 
which in 1785 changed its number to the 
Tist. In 1787 he embarked with it for 
Bombay, and returned to Madras in 
1788. He received the : ajority of the 
Tist June 5, 1787; and in October ob- 
tained Jeave of absence, and visited 
Britain. He obtained the Licut.-Colo- 
nelcy of the regiment, Dec. 8, 1790; and 
in 1791 returned to India, and joined 
the army under Marquess Cornwallis. 
He commanded a brigade of Sepoys, and 
was present at the attack of a number 
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of Droogs, or hill forts, and at the siege 
of Seringapatam, in 1791 and 1792; and 
likewise at the storming of Tippoo Sul- 
taun’s lines and camps on the island of 
Seringapatam. In 1793 he commanded 
a brigade of Europeans, and was present 
at the siege of Pondicherry. In 1795 he 
was appointed Colenel. In October, 
1797, he embarked at Madras with his 
regiment for Europe; in December he 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, when 
he was appointed Brigadier-General, and 
placed on that staff in command of a 
brigade. He was promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, June 18, 1798, and 
removed to the staff in India. He sailed 
from the Cape for Madras in command 
of two regiments of fuot and the drafts 
of the 28th dragoons, and arrived in Ja- 
nuary, 1799. The Ist of February he 
joined the army forniing at Velore, for 
the attack of Seringapatam, and com- 
manded a brigade of Europeans. On 
the 4th of May he commanded the 
storming party with success; and in 
cousequence, was presented by the army, 
through Lieut.-General Harris, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with Tippoo Sultaun’s 
state sword, and a dress sword from the 
field officers serving under his immediate 
command at the assault. In 1800 he 
was removed to the Bengal Staff, and 
commanded a brigade, &c. at Dynypore. 

In 1801 he was appointed to command 
av intended expedition against Batavia, 
but which was sent to Egypt. He landed 
at Cosier in June with the army, crossed 
the Desert and embarked on the Nile; 
he arrived at Grand Cairo about the 
month of July, from thence at Rosetta, 
and joined Lieut,-General Sir John Hut- 
chinson’s army, a few days before the 
surrender of Alexandria. In May, 1801, 
he was appointed Colonel of the 54th 
regiment ; in 1802 he returned across 
the Desert to India, in command of the 
Egyptian Indian army. He was removed 
to the Madras Staff in 1803, and com- 
manded a large division of the army 
forming against the Mahrattas. He 
marched into the Mysore country, where 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lieut.-General 
Stuart, joined, and afterwards arrived on 
the banks of the river Jambudra, in com- 
mand of the line. Major-Gen. Wellesley 
being appointed to the command of the 
greater part of the army, this officer 
proceeded into the Mahratta country ; 
and finding that his services could be of 
no further use, he obtained permission 
to return to Britain. He sailed in March 
with his staff from Madras, and was 
taken prisoner by a French privateer ; 
in October he was re-taken as the ship 
was sailing in Corunna. He arrived in 
England the 3rd of November, having 
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given his parole that he should consider 
himself as a prisoner of war ; but shortly 
after Major-Gen. Baird and staff were 
exchanged for the French Gen. Morgan 
and his staff. 

Sir David Baird received the Royal per- 
mission to wear the Turkish order of the 
Crescent, Dec. 31, 1803; he was knight- 
ed by patent, dated June 19, 1804; and 
was nominated a Knight Companion of 
the Bath on the 18th of August follow- 
ing. In the same year he was placed on 
the Staff in England ; be was appointed 
Lieut.-Gen. Oct. 30, 1805, and command- 
ed an expedition against the Cape of 
Good Hope. He arrived there the 5th 
of January 1806 ; made good the land- 
ing on the 6th; on the 8th attacked the 
Dutch army and beat them; on the 10th 
the castle and town of Cape Town sur- 
rendered, and on the 18th General Jan- 
sens surrendered the colony. In 1807 
he was recalled. He sailed on the 18th 
of January on board a transport, and ar- 
rived on the 12th of April at Portsmouth. 
On the 19th of July he was removed from 
the Colonelcy of the 54th to the Colonel- 
cy of the 24th, and placed on the foreign 
staff under Gen. Lord Cathcart. He 
commanded a division at the siege of Co- 
penhagen, where he was twice slightly 
wounded; and returned with the army 
in November. 

In 1808 Sir David was placed on the 
Irish Staff, and commanded the camp 
on the Curragh of Kildare. In Sep- 
tember that year he embarked at the 
Cove of Cork, in the command of a divi- 
sion consisting of about 5000 infantry, 
for Falmouth, where he received rein- 
forcements, and sailed in command of 
about 10,000 men for Corunna, where 
he arrived in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and formed a junction with the 
army under Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Moore. 
He commanded the first division of that 
army; and in the battle of Corunna, on 
the 16th Jan. 1809, he lost his left arm. 

As senior officer after Sir John Moore’s 
death, Sir David Baird communicated to 
Government the victory of Corunna, 
and received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament; “ an honour of which,” 
he remarked in his reply to the House 
of Peers, ‘no one can be more fully 
sensible than myself, having had the 
good fortune to be deemed worthy of 
this eminent distincticn, on four several 
oceasions,” alluding to his name having 
been included in the votes of thanks for 
the operations of the army in India 
1799, for those of Egypt in 1801, andin 
the Danish expedition in 1807. 

In testimony of the Royal approba- 
tion, General Baird was created a Ba- 
ronet by patent dated April 13, 1809; 
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and received a grant of the following 
honourable armorial bearings: Gules, 
in chief within an incresccnt an etoile of 
eight points Argent (in allusion to the 
badge of the Ottoman order), in base a 
boar passant Or; on a canton Ermine, 
a sword erect Proper, pommel! and hilt 
Or, With two Crests: Ist, a Mameluke 
mounted on a horse, and holding in his 
dexter hand a cimetar, all Proper; 2d, 
on a wreath, a boar’s head erased Or. 
And for Supporters: dexter, a grenadier 
in the uniform of the 50th reg. of foot, 
Proper; sinister, the royal tiger of Tip- 
poo Sultaun, guardant, Vert, striped 
Or ; from the neck, pendant by a riband, 
an escutcheon Gules, charged with an 
etoile of eight points within a decres- 
cent Argent, and on a scroll under the 
said escutcheon the word SERINGAPA- 
TAM. 

Sir David Baird was promoted to the 
rank of General, June 4, 1814; was 
appointed Governor of Kinsale on the 
death of Gen. Sir Cornelius Cuyler in 
1819; and of Fort George on the death 
of Gen. Ross in 1827. He was married 
Aug. 4, 1810, to Miss Preston Campbell, 
of Ferntower and Lochlane, co. Perth; 
but, having no issue, is succeeded in the 
Baronetcy, in pursuance of the patent, 
by his elder brother Robert Baird, Esq. 
of Newbyth, who, by Miss Gavin, a 
niece of the Earl of Lauderdale, has 
several children. 

Sin UveEDALE Price, Bart. 

Sept.11. At Foxley, Herefordsbire, 
aged 82, Sir Uvedale Price, of that place, 
Bart. 

The family of which this gentleman 
was the representative, is of the highest 
antiquity in North Wales, deriving their 
name, Ap Rhys or Price, from Rhys, a 
cadet of the Wyns of Voylas in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. He was seated at 
Geeler in Denbighshire, where his de- 
scendants remained until Robert, the 
great-grandfather of the Baronet now 
deceased, and who was Baron of the Ex- 
chequer from 1702 to 1726, married Lu- 
cy, the eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Robert Rodd, esq. of Foxley. His son, 
Uvedale Price, esq. married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Lord Arthur Somerset, second son 
of the first Duke of Beaufort; and Ro- 
bert, the offspring of that marriage, 
married the Hon. Sarah Barrington, 
daughter of the first Lord Barring- 
ton. Robert died in 1761, leaving his 
son, the now deceased Baronet, his heir, 
at the age of fourteen. 

Mr. Price married, April 18, 1774, 
Lady Caroline Carpenter, daughter of 
George first Earl of Tyrconnel; and, 
after three generations had thus allied 
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themselves to peers, the family was, in 
his person, raised to a Baronetcy, by pa- 
tent dated Feb. 12, 1828. 

Sir Uvedale lost his lady in 1826 ; she 
left him one son, now Sir Robert Price, 
who is one of the present members for 
Herefordshire, and married in 1823, his 
first cousin, Mary-Ann-Elizaheth, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Robert Price, D.D.; and 
one daughter, Caroline. 

Sir Uvedale Price is the fourth already 
deceased of the sixteen Baronets created 
at the commencement of last year, Sir 
John Hutton Cooper having died in De- 
cember, Sir John Forbes Drummond in 
last May, and Sir Henry Chamberlain 
in July. 


Sir Henry CHAMBERLAIN, BART. 


July 31. In York-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 56, Sir Henry Chamberlain, 
Bart. 

Sir Henry was formerly Consul-ge- 
neral and Charge d’Affaires in the Bra- 
zils, and was created a Baronet by pa- 
tent, dated Feb. 22 last year. He had 
been appointed Consul at Lisbon, to 
which place he would have proceeded 
some time since but for his illness. The 
cause of his death was a mortification 
which ensued after an operation upon a 
corn which had been cut too deeply; the 
toe was amputated, but too late to save 
his life. 

Sir Henry Chamberlain was _ twice 
married. By his first lady, Miss Eliza- 
beth Harrod, of Exeter, who became his 
wife Jan. 1, 1795, and was divorced by 
act of parliament in 1813, he had two 
sons and one daughter; 1. Sir Henry 
Chamberlain, who has succeeded to the 
title; be married in 1826, Harriett, 
daughter of John Mullen, Esq. Captain 
in the first foot; 2. William-Augustus- 
Charles, who died in 1806, at the age of 
ten; 3. Eliza-Caroline, who was married 
in 1819 to the Hon. Charles Orlando 
Bridgman, second son of the Earl of 
Bradford. Sir Henry was married se- 
condly, June 5, 1813, to Anne-Eugenia, 
daughter of William Morgan, Esq. mer- 
chant, of London, and by her had five 
sons and three daughters; 4. Anne-Be- 
resford ; 5. Harriet-Mary ; 6. William- 
Charles ; 7. Nevill-Bowles ; 8. Crawford- 
Trotter ; 9. Thomas-Hardy ; 10. Kathe- 
rine-Cochrane; and 11. Charles-Francis- 
Falcon. 


T. R. Beaumont, Eso. 

July 31. At Bretton Hall, near Barns- 
ley, after a protracted illness, Thomas 
Richard Beaumont, Esq. (commonly call- 
ed Colonel Beaumont), formerly Knight 
in Parliament for Northumberland, 
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Mr. Beaumont was bred tothe profes- 
sion of arms, and, having entered the 
cavalry as a cornet, rose to be Lieut.-Col. 
of the 2ist regiment of dragoons. He 
retired, however, soon after the last pro- 
motion, having !argely increased his for- 
tune by an advantageous alliance. Co- 
lonel Beaumont married Diana, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Thomas Wentworth 
Blackett, Bart. ; and upon whose death 
in 1792, the magnificent mansion at 
Bretton Park (the ancient seat of that 
branch of the Wentworths), the abbey of 
Hexham (which had descended from 
the Blacketts), and extensive property in 
estates and lead mines in the counties 
of Northumberland and Durbam, were 
found bequeathed to Mrs. Beaumont. 
To the house at Bretton (originally built 
in 1720) Colonel Beaumont, under the 
advice of the present Sir Jeffrey Wyatt- 
ville, made considerable additions, con- 
sisting of a splendid library, museum, 
music-room, dining-room, and other 
apartments of spacious dimensions. A 
view of the mansion, in its present en- 
larged state, is published in the fourth 
volume of Neale’s Seats. The gardens 
are very extensive, and the conservato- 
ries particularly rich in valuable exutics, 

Colonel Beaumont was first elected 
one of the representatives of the county 
of Northumberland in Parliament, on 
the death of Sir William Middleton in 
1795. He was re-chosen at the general 
elections of 1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, and 
1812; and retired in 1818 in favour of 
his son, Thomas Wentworth Beaumont, 
Esq. now M.P. for Stafford. Colonel 
Beaumont generally supported Mr. Pitt’s 
administration. 

Mr. Baron HULLOCK. 

July 30. At Abingdon, whilst on the 
circuit, aged 65, Sir John Hullock, Knt, 
Baron of the Exchequer, 

This distinguished lawyer was son of 
‘Timothy Hullock, of Barnard Castle, 
co. Durham, Esq. who died in 1805, at 
the age of seventy-three. The Judge 
was a member of Gray’s Inn; and pub- 
lished ** The Law of Costs ;’’ 8vo. 1792; 
“ The Law of Costs in civil actions and 
criminal proceedings,” 8vo. 1797; and 
another edition, in two volumes, 1810. 

He was called to the degree of Ser- 
jeant about 1817, and appointed a Baron 
of the Exchequer in 1823. Asa Judge 
he was characterized by sound discretion 
and great candour. Temperate but firm, 
looking upon and expounding the law 
more in consonance with plain sense and 
popular construction, than bewildering 
the imagination and embarrassing the 
judgment with technical definitions and 
contradictory precedents, he read the 
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statute with an unprejudiced eye, and ap- 
plied its provisions with a liberal and 
learned spirit—a lawyer, and yet a man 
of the world, who, like Mr. Justice Bay- 
ley, made ample allowance for the infir- 
mity of human nature, while he executed 
the duties of bis office with a mildness 
which. added grace to the decision of his 
character. A Baron of the Exchequer, 
yet not more fur the Crown than the peo- 
ple. This is the highest praise which a 
judge of that court can receive—and Mr. 
Baron Hullock bas amply merited it. 

Mr. Baron Vaughan, in bis charge to 
the Grand Jury at Worcester, passed the 
following high eulogium on his departed 
brether : 

©] had the happiness of xnowing 
him very long and intimately, and of 
sitting by his side on the judgment-seat ; 
and I hope also that I know how to ap- 
preciate his worth. As a Judge, he was, 
in every sense of the word, a loyal, a 
right, and a good one; a man of the 
most quick perceptions, of the most 
sound, accurate, and discriminating 
judgment ; a man whose industry was 
indefatigable, and perfectly acquainted 
with those depths and shoals of the law 
which render the investigation of it so 
intricate and difficult. As a private 
man, he was every thing that could be 
wished; be was generous, humane, and 
charitable, and of the most stubborn and 
inflexible integrity.” 





ApMIRAL HEnry. 

Aug. G. At his house at Rolvenden, 
Kent, at the very advanced age of 98, 
John Henry, Esq. Admiral of the Red. 

This venerable officer was born at 
Holyhead in the Isle of Anglesea, Sept. 
28, 1731, and entered the naval service 
about 1744. Whilst a Midshipman he 
had his thigh broken by a hawser. In 
1762 we find him serving as First Lieu- 
tenant of the Hampton-Court, a 64-gun 
ship, at the reduction of the Havannah, 

On the 22nd Nov. 1777, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post Captain by 
Lord Howe, for his conduct at the cap- 
ture of Mud-Island in North America, 
which was considered a most important 
service. In the early part of May in the 
following year, Captain Henry was de- 
tached by his Lordship, with a flotilla, 
consisting of several gallies, schooners, 
and gun-boats, to cooperate with a de- 
tachment of light infantry under Major 
Maitland, which was embarked in eigh- 
teen flat boats, for the purpose of at- 
tacking the enemy’s ships lying in the 
Chesapeake, between Philadelphia and 
Taunton. On this occasion great de- 
struction was made among the American 
vessels, the number destroyed consisting 
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of the Washington 32, Effingham 28, 
three of 16 guns, three of ten, nine 
large merchantsbips, twenty-three brigs, 
and a number of schooners and sloops. 

In September and October 1779, Cap- 
tain Henry, who had previously been 
appointed to the Fowey of 20 guns, 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
command of the naval force stationed at 
Savannah, which had to cope with the 
large fleet which brought the French 
army destined for the conquest of 
Georgia, but which, after nearly two 
months operations, retired without ef- 
fecting its object. 

In 1780 Captain Henry was appointed 
to the Providence of 32 guns, an Ameri- 
can frigate that had been captured at 
Charlestown; and towards the close of 
the following year we find him com- 
manding the Renown of 50 guns, at- 
tached to the squadron under Rear-Adm. 
Kempenfelt, when that officer encoun- 
tered M. de Guichen. He appears to 
have continued in that ship during the 
remainder of the war, 

In 1793, when hostilities commenced 
with the French republic, Captain Henry 
commissioned the Irresistible of 74 guns, 
and convoyed a fleet of merchantmen to 
the West Indies, where he assisted at 
the reduction of the French Islands ; 
and the highest testimony was borne by 
Lord St. Vincent, in his dispatches to 
government, to the promptitude, as well 
as judicious skill and bravery, he invari- 
ably displayed in the execution of every 
order with which he was intrusted. 

Admiral Henry was made Rear-Adm., 
17943; Vice-Adm. 1799; Admiral 1804, 
He ranked third upon the list of Admi- 
rals, and was considered the father of the 
British navy. He was married ; but had 
been many years a widower, without 
children. 

in 1805 a pamphlet was published, 
entitled, ‘An Account of the means by 
which Admiral Henry has cured the 
Rheumatism, a tendency to Gout, the 
Tic Douloureux, the Cramp, and other 
disorders ; and by which a Cataract in 
the eve was removed; with engravings 
of the instruments made use of in the 
several operations practised by him. 
London.” pp. 20. 

Captain HALuipay. 

July 10. At Epsom, aged 63, Michael 
Halliday, Esq. the senior Captain in the 
Royal Navy. 

This officer was born in Dec. 1765, at 
St. Petershurgh ; where his father, a na- 
tive of the county of Dumfries, practised 
as a physician, and an inoculator of the 
small-pox, after the introduction of that 
system into the Russian Empire, by 
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Baron Dimsdale. He entered the British 
naval service in Feb. 1782, as a Midship- 


man, on board the Africa of 64 guns;- 


which ship formed part of the fleet under 
Sir Edward Hughes, in his last battle with 
M. de Suffrein, June 20, 1783 ; on which 
occasion Mr. Halliday received a slight 
wound inthe arm. The total loss sus- 
tained by the Africa, was 5 killed and 25 
wounded. 

Mr. Halliday, after serving for a short 
time in a merchant vessel, completed 
his time as a Midshipman in the Crown 
64, Fairy sloop of war, and Sprightly 
cutter. He then accepted a Lieutenancy 
on board the Twelve Apostles, a Russian 
first-rate, and served under several Ad- 
mirals ; one of whom, Povaliskin, was 
killed in a general battle with the Swedes. 
At the commencement of the war be- 
tween England and the French republic, 
he embarked as a master’s-mate in the 
Nymphe frigate, commanded by the pre- 
sent Viscount Exmouth ; his promotion 
to the rank of Lieutenant in the British 
navy took place about Oct. 1793. 

Mr. Halliday was first Lieutenant of 
the Inspector sloop of war, during the 
West India campaign in 1794 ; and sub- 
sequently served in the Stag frigate, St. 
George, a second-rate, and Pheebe of 44 
guns, the Jatter commanded by Capt. 
(now Sir Robert) Barlow, whom he gal- 
lantly seconded in the action with la 
Nereide, a French frigate, which surren- 
dered after a running fight of some du- 
ration, and close action of forty-five 
minutes. 

In July 1798, Lieut. Halliday was a 
Commander, and appointed to the Wool- 
wich 44, armed en flute. In the follow- 
ing year, he obtained post rank in the 
Leander, a 50 gun ship; but during the 
greater part of the war, Capt. Halliday 
commanded the Sea Fencibles at Pen- 
zance. 





Tuomas Youn, M.D. F.R.S. 

May 10. In Park-square, London, 
aged 55, Thomas Young, M.D. F.R.S. 
and F.L.S. Senior Physician to St. 
George’s Hospital. 

This distinguished scholar and philoso- 
pher received his education partly at 
Gottingen, and partly at Edinburgh, 
where he took his degree of Doctor with 
great credit. On coming to London he 
became a Lecturer at the Royal Insti- 
tution. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1794, and appointed 
Foreign Secretary in 1804. 

The following is probably only an im- 
perfect list of his works: ‘* De Viribus 
Corporis Humani Conservatricibus,” 
Gottingen, 1796, 8vo; ‘* Syllabus of a 
Course of Lectures on Natural and Ex- 
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perimental Philosophy,” London, 1802, 
8vo; * Analysis of the Principles of Na- 
tural Philosophy,” 1803, 8vo; ‘ Reply 
to the Animadversions of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers,” 1804, 8vo; ‘*A Course of 
Lectures on Philosophy and the Mecha- 
nical Arts,” 1807, 2 vols. 4to; ‘ Sylla- 
bus of a Course of Lectures on the Ele~ 
ments of Medical Science, and on the 
Practice of Physic,” 1809, 8vo; ‘* Sys- 
tem of Practical Nosvlogy, with an 
Introduction to Medical Literature, 
intended as a guide to students, and an 
assistant to practitioners ; together with 
detached Essays on the study of physic, 
on classification, on chemical affinities, 
on animal chemistry, on the blood, and 
on the medical effects of climates,” 
1812, 1813, 8vo.; ‘* Practical and His- 
torical Treatise on Consumptive Dis- 
eases,” 1815, 8vo. 

To the Philosophical Transactions 
he contributed, in 1793, ** Observations 
on Vision;’’ in 1800, * Outlines of 
Experiments and Inquiries respecting 
Sound and Light;” in 1801, a paper 
*¢On the Mechanism of the Eye ;”’ in 
1802, ‘* On the Theory of Light and Co- 
lours,” and “ Account of some cases of 
the production of Colours not hitherto 
described ;” in 1804, ‘¢ Experiments and 
Calculations relative to Physical Op- 
tics ;” in 1805, ** An Essay on the Co- 
hesion of Fluids ;” in 1808, ‘* Hydraulic 
Investigations, subservient to an in- 
tended Croonian Lecture on the Mo- 
tion of the Blood;’’ in 1809, ‘* The 
Croonian Lecture, on the Functions of 
the Heart and Arteries,” and ‘* A Nu- 
merical Table of Elective Attractions, 
with remarks on the sequences of 
Double Decompositions ;” in 1814, ** Re- 
marks on the employment of Oblique 
Riders, and other alterations in the 
Construction of Ships ;”’ in 1818, “ Aa 
Appendix to Capt. Kater’s Paper, enti- 
tled, An Account of Experiments for de- 
termining the length of the Pendulum 
vibrating Seconds in the latitude of Lon- 
don;”’ in 1819, two other papers on the 
same subject; in 1826, * On a finite Ex- 
pression for Refraction in an Atmosphere 
nearly resembling the Earth’s ; in 1826, 
** On a Formula for expressing the De- 
erement of Human Life;” and alsoa 
“Statement of a Comparison of the 
Sun’s observed and computed Longi- 
tudes in 1820.” 

To the Transactions of the Linnzan 
Society, in 1794, * A Description of a 
new species of Opercularia,” 

To the Supplement of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Dr. Young was a most 
valuable contributor. To Nicholson’s 
Journal, in 1802, “ An Answer to Mr, 
Gough’s Essay on the Theory of Com- 
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pound Sounds,” ‘*A Summary of the 
most useful parts of Hydraulics, chiefly 
extracted and abridged from Eytelwein’s 
Handbuc der Mechanich und der Hy- 
draulik. Berlin, 1801 ;” in 1803, * Ob- 
servations in Reply to Mr. Gough’s Let- 
ter on the Grave Harmonics,” and “A 
Theory of Halos and Parhelia ;” in 1807, 
** Transformation of Mr. Dubuat’s 
Hydraulic Theorem ;” besides others 
copied from the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. Dr. Young was also one of the 
Editors of the Nautical Almanac. 

Dr. Young was, in many respects, 
a rarely-gifted and extraordinary man. 
With a mind so happily constituted as 
to be equally fitted for engaging in any 
pursuit, or mastering any given branch 
of human knowledge, he united a de- 
gree of perseverance admirably adapted 
to give full effect to his versatility, and 
an innate sagacity which enabled him 
at once to perceive the full extent of 
every difficulty that impeded his pro- 
gress, and to Overcome it. Among 
geometers and natural philosophers, he 
was unquestionably, if not the first, at 
least in the very first class; while his 
great knowledge of the practical appli- 
cation of science to the useful arts and 
the business of life, rendered his assist- 
ance indispensable to the Government 
wherever it was necessary to obtain ac- 
curate information respecting the con- 
duct and management of scientific esta- 
blishments, proposed improvements in 
the arts, or those particular subjects of 
legislation, which can only be regulated 
by scientific principles. In such in- 
quiries and investigations a very consi- 
derable portion of his time was latterly 
occupied; but we may safely refer to 
the works on science which he has left 
behind him; and in particular to his 
Treatise on Optics, and his Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, as affording ample 
evidence of the great proficiency to 
which he had attained both in the 
pure and the mixed mathematics. 

Nor was he less remarkable for his 
acquirements as a scholar, than for his 
attainments as a man of science. Ag 
early as 1794 he contributed some clas- 
sical articles to Hodgkin’s * Calligra- 
phia Greea,’’ as he did afterwards to 
Dalzell’s ** Collectanea Majora,”’ printed 
at Edinburgh in 1797 and 1802, The 
friend, and sometimes the boon compa- 
nion of Porson (of whose life, character, 
and scholarship, he has given a mas- 
terly sketch in the Supplement to the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica), it may easily be supposed that 
he was not unacquainted with the lan- 
guage and literature of ancient Greece ; 
and on the death of his illustrious 
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friend, it was only Dr. Parr and very few 
others that could rank above Dr. Young 
as Greek scholars. 

Dr. Young cannot be termed a man of 
refined, or even of correct taste; he 
was a sort of practical utilitarian, who 
invariably neglected the husk or shell 
in order to get at the kernel, and who 
never concerned himself about grace, or 
elegance, or ornament, in his search 
after truth, or his attempts to lay upa 
store of knowledge. The subject- 
matter of a work alone occupied bis 
attention; and to this he went in the 
most direct and straight-forward man- 
ner possible, without regard to the dress 
in which it was clothed, or the embel- 
lishments with which it was bespangled. 
Accordingly, he had much more inti- 
mate and thorough acquaintance with 
the contents and works of the ancients, 
and had taken a much more exact 
measure of the amount of knowledge 
they possessed respecting different sub- 
jects, than perhaps any other man of 
his day ; a circumstance which isclearly 
evinced in the various papers on sub- 
jects connected with archzology, with 
which he enriched the pages of several 
publications, and most especially in the 
article on Egypt, which be contributed 
to the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; and which we do not 
scruple to pronounce as altogether the 
most extraordinary effort of scholarship 
that modern times can boast. It was 
in that celebrated article, which has 
been read and studied in every part of 
the civilized world, that he first (in the 
year 1819) exhibited a digest of those 
discoveries in Egyptian literature which 
have immortalized his name, and added 
a newly-explured region to the domi- 
nions of knowledge. And, in truth, 
none can know how much be achieved, 
except those who have informed them- 
selves how little was done before him. 
In the multitude of vain attempts which, 
in the course of nearly two thousand 
years, had been made to decipher the 
inscriptions of Egypt, extravagance 
had succeeded extravagance, and absur- 
dity had followed absurdity, until the 
subject had at length been abandoned 
as utterly hopeless and untractable. 
The accidental discovery of the tripar- 
tite inscription of Rosetta, indeed, re- 
vived the hopes of the learned; and it 
was expected that, with the aid of the 
accompanying Greek translation, the 
key which had been so long sought for 
might at last be found. But even this 
hope began at length to fade away ; 
for, although the most exact copies 
of the inscription were taken and cir- 
culated all over Europe, ten long 
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years elapsed without the least progress 
being made towards deciphering it, not- 
withstanding some of the first scholars 
of the age had tortured their ingenuity 
in repeated attempts to penetrate the 
mystery. At length, in 1814, Dr. Young 
gave his mind to the subject, and, 
availing himself of some hints thrown 
out by De Sacey and Akerblad—hints 
which, had they known how to pursue 
them, might have enabled those inge- 
nious persons to anticipate the discovery 
—he soon succeeded in reading the 
whole of the dramatic or enchorial part 
of the inscription, and immediately pub- 
lished his translation in the Museum 
Criticum of Cambridge. And having 
achieved this, the most difficult part of 
bis task, the remainder was easy ; for 
the process or method he had employed 
in reading off the enchorial was, from 
its very nature, equally applicable to 
the hieroglyphical branch of the inscrip- 
tion, which he accordingly decyphered 
and published. The results thus ob- 
tained were exceedingly curious ; for it 
was proved beyond the possibilitv of a 
doubt, that the proper names in this in- 
scriptiun were spelt alphabetically; that 
from these an alphabet might be form- 
ed; that in the demotic, as well as in 
the hieroglyphic branch, particular 
groups of characters represented parti- 
cular words; that these groups were 
susceptible of decomposition; and that 
the system of writing used among the 
ancient Egyptians was not simple and 
uniform, but complex and composite ; 
or, in other words, made up of charac- 
ters, some of which were used symbo- 
lically, others mimetically, and a third 
class upon an arbitrary principle, which 
it was then found impossible to explain, 
The monument of Philve, the antigraphs 
of Mr. Grey, and.a variety of other anti- 
quities which were brought into this 
country, enabled Dr. Young to test the 
accuracy of his discovery, as well as to 
modify some of the conclusions at which 
he had previously arrived, and the result 
of all his investigations was embodied in 
the celebrated article on Egypt above 
mentioned. We will not here enter 
into the controversy which subsequently 
arose between Dr. Young and M. Cham- 
pollion, an account of the latter laying 
claim to priority of discovery. Dr. Young 
appearsto have, in a great measure, aban- 
doned to others the cultivation of the 
field which he had so auspiciously dis- 
closed. To what cause this was owing 
it is impossible to say. The probability 
seems to be, that enfeebled health, and 
the first inroads of that fatal disease 
which ultimately carried him off, at an 
age when many men are in the full vi- 
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gour of their strengh and faculties, en- 
gendered lassitude, and created that 
tendency to repose, which is the surest 
symptom that the energies of life have 
began to decay. 

Dr. Young was a man of somewhat 
peculiar, but not unamiable temper; and 
carried into the world some of the habits 
and peculiarities of the recluse scholar 
and man of science. He uniformly mani- 
fested the warmest attachment to his 
friends, as well as the utmost readiness 
to promote the interests of all who had 
any claim upon his good offices. He 
was liberal and generous, but without 
the Jeast particle of enthusiasm; ex- 
tremely sensitive to praise, and not very 
tolerant of censure. 

His remains were interred in the 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. 





Joun Younc, LL.D. 

March 9. At Belfast, John Young, 
LL.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Metaphysics in the Institution of that 
town. 

This gentleman was educated at Glas- 
gow, and recommended by the Professors 
of that University to Belfast, where he 
commenced his labours in November 
1815, at the first opening of the College. 

He was universally regarded with the 
highest respect. An immense concourse 
of people attended his funeral, all the 
shops were shut through which the long 
procession passed, and at the grave a 
very pathetic and impressive address was 
delivered by Dr. Hanna. 





Mr. TERRY. 

June 23. Of paralysis, aged about 47, 
Mr. Terry, one of the most sterling co- 
medians of our day. 

Mr. Terry was a native of Bath, and 
received his education partly at the gram- 
mar-school of that city, and partly ata 
private academy, kept by the Rev. Edw. 
Spencer at Winkfield in Wiltshire. At 
the age of sixteen he was placed under 
Samuel Wyatt, esq. in the view of be- 
coming an architect, it having been 
thought that he discovered a propensity 
to that science. He pursued his studies 
with that gentleman for five years ; but 
at the close of that term, having im- 
bibed a strong partiality for the stage, 
took an opportunity, when at Sheffield 
for a few weeks in 1803, to make trial 
as an amateur, in Mr. Macready’s com- 
pany. He chose for his first attempts, 
the subordinate parts of Tressel in Ri- 
chard the Third, Cromwell in Henry the 
Eighth, and Edmund in King Lear. 
Not feeling his inclination abated by ex- 
periment, in 1805 he regularly entered 
the profession as an actor, and became 
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a member of Mr. Stephen Kemble’s com- 
pany in the North of England, which he 
quitted upon its dissolution in August 
1806, after a year and a half of very va- 
ried and laborious practice. 

He now went to Liverpool, where he 
continued to play in all the usual class 
of characters until November 1809, when 
he was engaged by Mr. Henry Siddons to 
lead the business of the Edinburgh The- 
atre. Here he first acquired consider- 
able popularity, and to that city remain- 
ed so strongly attached, that from his 
remaining in this spot three years, and 
forming many intimacies, Mr. Terry was 
frequently regarded as a Scotsman. 

In the summer of 1812 he was invited 
to the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 
where he made his debut, May 20, as 
Lord Ogleby, in the Clandestine Mar- 
riage, and was well received; and in 
September 1813 he concluded an engage- 
ment with the Managers of Covent-Gar- 
den, from whence, in 1822, he trans- 
ferred his services to Drury-Lane. 

As a performer of every species of old 
men, in comedy or farce, Terry merited 
the most unqualified praise. All the gra- 
dations of age, and all the passions that 
adorn or darken it, he could most incom- 
parably develope. The yielding, passive, 
quiet old gentleman, was equally his 
own, with the techy choleric bachelor. 
Tosee him in Admiral Franklin in Sweet- 
hearts and Wives, Mr. Wilton in Old 
and Young, and about a dozen other 
characters of the same cast, was to wit- 
ness one of the richest comic treats. 

WILLIAM CLuppR, Esg. 

Aug.26. At his seat, Orleton, near 
Wellington, William Cludde, Esq. 

He was one of the first gentlemen in 
the County of Salop, who came forward 
in defence of his country, when the 
French revolution was making such gi- 
gautic strides to subvert all regular go- 
vernments, and raised a troop of cavalry; 
and was afterwards appointed to be 
Lieut.-Colonel of the South Shropshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, in which he was 
highly respected. In 1795 he was Mayor 
of Shrewsbury; and in 1814 was ap- 
pointed High Sheriff for the County of 
Salop. In whatever capacity he acted, 
whether civil, military, or as a private 
gentleman, he evinced a firmness and 
persuasiveness which commanded and 
obtained esteem, 


. Rev. H. C. MANNING. 

Sept. 7. Aged 82, the Rev. Harry 
Charles Manning, Minister of St. Peter’s 
and St. Cuthbert’s Thetford, and Rector 
of Burgh Castle, Suffolk. 

This gentleman was the son of Dr. 
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Matthew Manning, an eminent physi- 
cian at Thetford, and the learned writer 
of an interesting Analysis of the Mineral 
Waters there, under the following title, 
viz. “‘ Aquarum Sitomagensium, vulgo 
Thetfordiensium, brevis Historia et Ana- 
lysis.” He was originally intended for 
the profession of his father; and after 
having completed the rudiments of his 
education at the Free Grammar School 
of his native town, was admitted of 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded to the degree of M.B. in 1769. 
He subsequently, however, embraced the 
clerical profession; and, in 1778, was 
appointed Master of the school at which 
he had been educated. In 1792, he was 
presented, by the Crown, to the Rec- 
tory of Burgh Castle in Suffolk ; and, in 
1795, to the Curacy of St. Cuthbert, and 
the Rectory of St. Peter in Thetford, by 
the Duke of Norfolk. In 1803, in con- 
sideration of the ready services on all 
occasions rendered to the Corporation 
by Mr. Manning, a piece of plate of the 
value of thirty guineas was presented to 
him by the Mayor of Thetford, in the 
name of the whole corporate body, with 
a suitable inscription thereon, expressive 
of their thanks, respect, and esteem. 
In 1818 Mr. Manning published a me- 
moir respecting the Chalybeate Spring 
of Thetford; which is now much fre- 
quented by invalids, and which has ef- 
fected cures in many cases that had 
previously baffled every effort of medical 
skill. 


Rev. Georce Gaskin, D.D, 
(Continued from page 186.) 


An important event in the life of Dr. 
Gaskin, and which contributed more than 
any thing earthly to his happiness, should 
have been earlier noticed, viz. his union 
in marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Broughton, M.A. Rector 
of Allhallows, Lombard-street, and of 
Wootton, Surrey, and Secretary to the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
from 1743 to 1777. With this excellent 
lady, whose memory is very dear to all 
who knew her worth, the Doctor lived in 
the bands of strictest affection and the 
most unsullied conjugal happiness for 
forty-three years. 

The writer will be pardoned for another 
retrograde step in this memoir, to notice 
an interesting circumstance which occurr- 
ed in the early years of Dr. Gaskin’s con- 
nection with Stoke Newington as Curate, 
His conduct on the occasion strongly 
marked the decision of character as well 
as the moderation before alluded to, and 
which should ever distinguish those who 
worship “ the Author of peace and lover 
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of concord.” At Easter 1785, the parish- 
ioners of Stoke Newington chose as junior 
churchwarden Mr. Solomon de Modina, a 
Jew. This gentleman very reasonably 
thought himself unqualified, and, at first, 
remonstrated with the parish. The an- 
swer he received was that, if be chose not 
to serve, he might be exempt upon pay- 
ment of the usual fine. This alternative 
he refused, and, on the appointed day, 
went to the Chapter-House of St. Paul’s 
(the Dean and Chapter claiming Stoke 
Newington as a peculiar, and exercising 
the powers of Ordinary there) and, to the 
great astonishment of the Curate and 
many of the parishioners, was admitted to 
the office, taking the oath on the Penta- 
teuch. The chief business of the junior 
churchwarden had been to superintend 
the concerns of the poor, in which Mr. de 
Modina acquired a high reputation for 
faithfulness, punctuality, and strict ho- 
nestv. But at the approach of the period 
of office, viz. in February 1784, on a Sa- 
crament Sunday, he appeared at Church, 
and after the sermon went into the vestry, 
which closely adjoins the altar rails, so 
that any one remaining there may hear 
and see what passes at the altar, and must 
be seen by the clergy aud communicants. 
Dr. Gaskin was annoyed at this, consider- 
“ing that it is not allowed even to Chris- 
tians, unless they communicate, to be 
present at this most sacred ordinance ; but, 
Mr. de Modina having behaved with the 
utmost decency, he did not express his 
feelings. Afterwards it occurred to him 
(and, as the event proved, correctly) that 
Mr. de Modina came to learn the Church- 
warden’s duty on such occasions, and that 
he might on a future day officiate. This 
appeared to Dr. Gaskin nearly bordering 
upon a profanation of theordinance, The 
communicants assemble to commemorate 
with devout gratitude the life, labors, and 
(to us inconceivable) sufferings of their 
crucified Redeemer, and to suppose one, 
on whom the guilt of shedding bis blood 
rests, (Matthew xxvii. 25.) employed in 
collecting the alms of the faithful, and pre- 
senting them to the Minister, to be offered 
upon the Altar, in token of our obedience 
to Christ, and christian fellowship to each 
other, is indeed most incongruous and in- 
decent. In order to prevent this Dr. Gas- 
kin wrote to Mr. de Modina the following 
firm, but very conciliatory letter: ¢ Sir, 
as Iam fully persuaded that it is neither 
your intention nor desire to give the least 
offence either to the clergy or parishioners, 
I take the liberty of offering a hint, at 
which you have too much good sense to 
be displeased. The post you hold, Iam 
sensible, you were placed in by a most 
unnatural and unchristianlike vote of the 
vestry, and totally against your own incli- 
nation, The offerings at the celebration 
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of the sacrament of our Lord’s Supper 
are directed by the Christian Church 
to be collected by a Deacon, Church- 
warden, or other fit person; and all 
petsons, excepting communicants, are 
enjoined to leave the Church before the 
Communion-service begins. This duty 
of collecting you may probably think 
will devolve upon and may be expect- 
ed of you. I think it but right there- 
fore, to hint that your attendance on this 
ordmance will be altogether dispensed 
with ; a circumstance which, it is pre- 
sumed, canuot but be quite agreeable to 
yourself. When the Convocation made 
the Churchwarden one of the persons 
whom the Clergy might call upon to this 
Service, it was not supposed possible that 
a geotleman of your nation and religion 
could ever be placed in the office ; which 
if it be not contrary to the letier, most 
certainly is to the spirit of our ecclesias- 
tical laws, as well as to plain common 
sense. I am, with real esteem for your 
well-known philanthrophy and courteous 
manners, and with a most fervent wish 
that it may please the God of Israel to 
lead you to the knowledge and confession 
of His Son, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, (signed) Georce Gaskin.” This pri- 
vate, respectful, and friendly letter, would 
probably have met with a different recep- 
tion at an earlier stage of Mr. de Modi- 
na’s official year, but he now seemed to 
adhere to the appointment from which he 
had in the first instance endeavoured to 
escape, with a tenacity quite equal to that 
of the electors. He came the following 
Sunday to Church, and a vestry was call- 
ed immediately after the service, which he 
attended, produced the Curate’s letter, and 
in great wrath read it aloud. The cen- 
sure in the letter upon the parish was not 
altogether acceptable, but there were not 
wanting respectable men who admonished 
Mr. de Modina that such a letter could 
not be dictated by personal pique against 
him, but must have resulted from a sense 
of duty. Herethe matter seemed to drop 
then, but on Easter Monday the astonish- 
ment of the Curate, and those who ac- 
corded with him in this affair, was renewed 
and greatly encreased, by hearing that 
Mr. de Modina had been that day elected 
Senior Churchwarden for the following 
year. The Curate’s letter was again pro- 
duced, and read to the Assembly, and Mr. 
de Modina told them that he should offi- 
cially appear at the Sacrament. Upon 
this the Curate appealed to the Dean and 
Chapter, as Ordinaries, and though their 
decision is not recoded in any document 
which has been preserved by Dr. Gaskin, 
one cannot doubt that the election was 
rejected. In Gibson’s Codex the only pe- 
nalty mentioned for refusing the office of 
Gent. Mac. September, 1829. 
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Charchwarden is ex¢ Bat 
such a sentence could not be denounced 
against a person who is not, never has 
been, nor, unless converted, ever can be, 
a member of the Church; whom the 
Church treats expressly as out of her pale, 
and prays that he may be brought within 
it by God’s grace; and against whom the 
law of the land makes distinctions equally 
strong and decisive. Indeed the only pos- 
sible supposition to account for the ad- 
mission of this Jew te an ecclesiastical of- 
fice in the Christian Church is, that the 
oath is usually administered by a subor- 
dinate officer, acting in the name of the 
Chancellor or Archdeacon, and that the 
Violation of principle and decency was 
committed by a man who did not see, as 
the Curate of Stoke-Newington did, the 
important bearings of his own act. 

In the year 1795 the Church of Eng- 
land lost, in the personof the Rev. Richard 
Southgate, many years Curate of St, Giles’s 
in the Fields, and Rector of Warsop, Notts, 
one of her best sons and brig!test orna- 
ments. His peculiar friendship for Dr. Gas- 
kin led him to bequeath by will all his manu- 
scripts to him ; and from a conviction that 
the sermons of this devoted labourer in the 
vineyard would promote, after his death, 
the end which was his aim through life, if 
properly revised and prepared for publi- 
cation, which the author had not intended, 
Dr. G, set about this task, and completed it. 

In 1798 the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge resolved that a visi- 
tation of their missions and schools in the 
Islands of Scilly should be made by the 
Secretary, who was to inquire into the 
general character of the inhabitants, the 
degree of their religious knowledge, the 
character of their moral conduct, their be- 
haviour towards their ministers, their at- 
tachment to unauthorized teachers, but 
especially the degree of benefit derived to 
the inhabitants from the appointment of 
the new missionaries, and the best means 
of increasing these benefits, The Secre- 
tary was also to collect, as far as he could, 
the nature and administration of the go- 
vernment of the Islands, and how far 
these might operate, both as to the spiri- 
tual and temporal interests of the mission, 
and the Islands ; the state of the churches, 
congregations, number of communicants, 
the lay readers, schoolmasters or mis- 
tresses, and the state of the schools, and 
how the Society could best operate to the 
improvement of the schools, with an ac- 
count of the irregular places of worship 
or instruction. The official results of this 
mission are with the Society, and demon- 
strate that the Secretary was eminently 
worthy of the trust reposed in him. A 
more private journal has preserved many 
interesting details connected with the offi- 
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cial documents, and many which respect 
circumstances of an incidental kiad, not 
Jess interesting. Having delayed a day 
or two at Bodmin to pay a visit of private 
friendship, be was called upon, at the spe- 
cial request of the Chaplain of the Gaol, 
and of many very respectable persons, who 
were deeply interested in the fate of a 
young man condemned todeath for a bar- 
glary, to visit him in his cell, and afford 
him spiritual advice and consolation. His 
own simple account of this is as follows: 
‘¢The poor young man seemed humble, 
sorrowful for his sins, forgiving, expecting 
death, and desirous of instruction, I en- 
deavoured to impress upon him a true 
sense of his awful situation, to urge the 
necessity, and state the circumstances, of 
repentance, and to point out to him the 
Saviour of penitent sinners, God grant 
that His grace and biessing may accom- 
pany this effort to benefit a poor malefac- 
tor! 1 recommended to the gaoler to pro- 
cure Rossell’s ‘ Prisoners directed,’ as re- 
published by Mr. Viliette. In several 
parts of the prison we found the prisoners 
reading the Bible.” 

The Islanders never had had sucha 
visitor as the Sccretary, and the lower 
orders all supposed hun a Bishop. He 
read prayers and preached in each of 
their churches and chapels, and on one 
Occasion an awful circumstance added 
much to the interest of the occasion. The 
pilot of the brig which brought Dr. Gaskin 
to Scilly, came on the following Sunday 
to St. Agnes with great anxiety to hear 
him preach. He heated himself very much 
with rowing in a little boat, and when he 
had quitted this he was obliged to wade 
through some water to land. He com- 
plained of thirst, and suddenly dropped 
down dead, medical aid, though at hand, 
and immediately applied, proving ineffica~ 
cious. Dr, Gaskin addressed the assem- 
bled people on the spot, warning them 
from this instance of sudden death, to pre- 
pare to meet their God. And, service be- 
ginning about a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, he again improved the eveut by an 
extempore addition to his sermon, 

(To be continued.) 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anbD 1Ts Vicinity. 

May 14. At Hammersmith, John Im- 
pey, esq. for above sixty years a member of 
the Inner-Temple, and author of these pro- 
fessional works: ‘* The New Instructor Cle- 
ricalis, stating the Authority, Jurisdiction, 
and Modern Practice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, 1782,” which has attained seve- 
ral editions, and is now printed in two royal 
octavo volumes; in 1786, a similar work for 
King’s Bench Practice, which has also 
arrived at several editions; ‘* Practice of 
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their Deputies, and also of Coroner, 1786,” 
8vo; ‘* The Modern Pleader, containing 
the several forms of Declarations in all 
Actions, 1794,” Svo. 

Aug. 16. Aged 63, Sophia-Sarah, wife 
of the Rev. Basil Woodd, Minister of Ben- 
tinck Chapel. 

Aug.20. At Hackney, Mary-Anne, wife 
of Capt. Rich. Berford. 

4ug. 22. In Albemarle-st., Harriet- 
Mary, wife of Edw. Johnson, esq. of Wey- 
mouth. 

Aged 72, Frances, widow of Tho. Patriek, 
esq. of Watlington, Norfolk. 

At his father’s, Hans-place, in his 23d 
year, P.C. F. Meyer, of St. Peter’s Coll. 
Cambridge, eldest son of P. J. Meyer, esq. 

Aug. 23. In Portman-sq., aged 51, Sir 
Henry Cann Lippencott, second Bart. of 
Stoke Park, near Bristol. He was son of Sir 
Henry the first Baronet (whom he succeeded 
in 1781), by Catherine, sole dau. and heiress 
of Charles Jeffries, esq. and Catherine, sister 
and heiress of Sir Robert Cann, Bart. . Sir 
Henry was a bachelor; and we believe the 
baronetcy has expired with him. 

In* Upper Berkeley-st. aged 64, Mary, 
widow of Benj. North, esa. 

Aug. 24. In Seymour-st., Euston-sq., 
aged 36, Mrs. Dibbs. 

Aug. 25. Aged 62, Edw. Pearson, esq. 
of Mile-end Old-town. 

Aug. 29. In Camberwell-grove, on her 
93d birth-day, Mrs. Mary-Frances-Ann 
Galabin. This venerable lady, with her sur- 
viving sister, Mrs. Catherine Galabin, kept a 
respectable academy at Peckham for many 
years. She was the eldest sister of the late 
Mr. John W. Galabin, the senior Bridge- 
master of the City of London, who died in 
1824; and of whom a memoir is given in 
vol. XCIV. ii. p. 283. 

Aug. 29. At Highgate, Mary-Susan, 
wife of H. Holmes, esq. 

Aug.30. Aged 62, John Tatham, esq. of 
Dorset-place, Dorset-square. 

Aged 66, Sarah, relict of Wm. Walton, 
esq. of Girdlers’ Hall. 

In Cavendish-sq. Mary, widow of Wm. 
Tufnell, esq. M.P. for Colchester. 

Aug.31. Aged 24, Lady Anne-Frederica- 
Catherine, wife of the Hon. Arthur-Charies 
Legge, M.P. and sister to the Earl of Shef- 
field. She was the youngest child of John 
the first and late Earl, and his only dau. by 
his third marriage with Lady Anne North. 
Her Ladyship was married June 14, 1827; 
and has left a daughter, born June 7, 1828. 

At Blackheath, aged 40, Cha. Bankes, esq. 

At Windsor, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Thorpe, of the Lock Hospital. 

At his brother’s, Pimlico, aged 33, H. 
Bishop Deakins, esq. of the Commissariat 
Department. 

Sept. 3. Aged 58, John Pritchard, esq. 
only surviving son of the late Christ. Prich- 
ard, esq. of Greenwich. 
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Sept. 4. Aged 26, Mr. Geo. Gwilt, jun. 
architect, eldest son of G. Gwilt, esq. F.S.A. 
of Union-street, Southwark, esq. 

Sept. 5. In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 
59, Alex. Robinson, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 76, Benj. Kett, esq. 

Sept.6. At Saville-place, Mile-end-road, 
aged 72, Valentine North, esq. 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 44, G. Ranken, esq. 

At Islington, Eliz. wife of J. Athill, esq. 
of Antigua. 

Sept. 7. At her son-in-law’s, Dr. Gifford, 
Pentonville, Eliz. relict of Francis Moran, 
esq. of Down-hill, Sligo. 

Sept. 9. J. A. Hawkins, esq. jun. eldest 
son of John Adair Hawkins, esq. of Great 
Marlborough-street. 

Sept. 10. Qn his way into the city in his 
gig, aged 30, Hugh Barclay, esq. of Cam- 
bridge-terrace, Regent’s-park. This la- 
wnented young gentleman was the nephew of 
Mr. Barelay, of Highbury-grove. 

Aged 22, in Wigmore-st. Wm. Philips 
Taylor, esq. Commoner of Worcester Coll. 
Oxford, and only son of the late Col, Taylor, 
C.B. 

Sept. 11. At his brother’s, George-st. 
Hanover-sq. aged 29, Capt. John Harwood, 
of the Madras army, third son of the Rev. 
Dr, Harwood, of Lichfield. 

Aged 85, James Lee, esq. many years an 
inhabitant of Sloane-strect. 

Sept. 13. Aged 18, Anthony, third son 
of Joseph Overbury, esq. of Highhbury-park. 

Sept. 14, At Chelsea, Mary-Amelia, eldest 
dau. of late John Bincraft, esq. 

At Kennington-common, aged 78, Rich. 
Farmer, esq. 

At Hermitage Lodge, near Fulham, Adol- 
phus, third soa of Major-Gen. Sir Thomas 
M<‘Mahon, Bart. K.C.B. 

Sept.15. In Lincola’s Inn-fields, Bigot 
Cha. Williams, esq. 

Aged 19, Charlotte-Anne, second dau. of 
Vice Adm. Sir John Gore, K.C.B. 


Sept. 18. At Kennington, aged 84, Mr. 
Samuel Heaven. 
Sept. 20. Aged 49, Julia, wife of Elias 


Isaacs, esq. of St. Mary-Axe. 
Sept. 21. Valentine, youngest son of 
Mr. John Friedmann, of Burtou-crescent. 





Beps.—dug. 21. At Pertenhall, aged 
87, Martha, relict of the venerable Professor 
Martyn, who died in 1825; and of whom a 
memoir is given in vol. xCv. ii. p. 95. 

Berks.—Aug. 22. At Reading, aged 56, 
Mr. Wm. Pratt Swallow, He was the foun- 
der of Sydney-terrace, Russell-street, and 
Prospect-street, in that town. His talents 
in botany and horticulture were of the first 
order; and to his industry and perseverance 
the gardens of Berkshire and the adjoining 
counties owe the introduction of many of 
the finest fruits and rare exotics. 

Aug. 31. At Wallingford, Martha, wife 
of Rev. J. Peers, M.A. Lambeth. 
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Sept 13. At Windsor, Miss Esdaile, eldest 
dau. and only surviving child of Janes Es- 
daile, esq. late of Hoddesdon. 

Bucxs.—Aug. 24. At High-Wycombe, 
aged 34, Emily, wife of Mr. J. Neale, and 
dau. of the Rev. J. Morley, Vicar of Ayles- 
bury. 

Sept. 5. 
Chibnall, esq. 

CamsripGesuire.—Aug. 26. At the Col- 
lege, Ely, aged nearly 3, Hester-Agnes, dau. 
of the Rev. J. H. Sparke, and granddau. of 
the Lord Bishop. 

Sept.7. At the Vicarage, Grantchester, 
aged 63, Mr. Hawkes, of Long Acre, Lon- 
don, father of the late Rev. S. Hawkes, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Devon. — March 15. Major William 
Bowater, half-pay R.M. Barrack-master at 
Paington. He was appoiuted Lieutenant in 
1772, First Lieutenant 1775, Captain 1779, 
Brevet Major 1794. He served during the 
whole of the American war, and was in several 
actions, particularly the capture of New 
York and Savannah; was at the taking of 
the Caracca fleet and of Juan Langara’s fleet 
off Cape St. Vincent, and the relief of 
Gibrelcar, in Dec. 1780. 

Devon.—Aug. 30. At Exeter, the widow 
of Vice-Adm. Dacres, 

At Tidcombe Rectory, the residence of 
his son, aged 80, W. Rayer, late of Brock- 
street, Bath. 

Dorset.—Aug. 21. At Cheselhorne, 
aged 79, Anne, widow of the Rev. C. Birch, 
Rector of that parish, and Prebendary of 
Chichester. 

Aug. 31. At Upway, aged 13, Louisa- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Col. Maule, C.B. 

Essex.—Aug. 26. At Notley-place, near 
Braintree, in his 70th year, Samuel Dow- 
bigyin, Esq. 

Sept. 17. Emma Eliz. wife of Christ. 
Comyns Parker, Esq. of Woodham Mor- 
timer Place. 

GroucesTERsHiRE.— Sept. 4. At Clifton, 
John Street, esq. a Capt. R. A. 

Sept. 9. At Cheltenham, Wm. Whit- 
more, esq. late of Wickham, near London, 
brother of Mrs. Kath. Whitmore, of Bath. 

Sept. 15. At> Tidenham House, aged 
58, the widow of Thomas Williams, esq. 

Sept. 15. At the Hotwells, aged 38, 
Salome Letitia, widow of the late Rev. 
John Boucher, Vicar of Kirknewton, and 
Rector of Shaftesbury. 

Sept. 17. Edwin Meredith, second son of 
Thos. Pexton Peterson, esq. of Mangots- 
field House. 

Hants.—4ug. 28. At Anstey, near 
Alton, aged 55, Chas. Heath, esq. formerly 
of Andover. 

Aug.29. Mrs. Hannah Maria Bricknell, 
sister of the Rev. W. G. Bricknell, of 
Hartley Wintney. 

Lately. At Southampton, Lieut.-Col, 
Andrews, late of the 2d Somerset Militia, 


At Newport-Pagnell, John 
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Sept. 5. At Ryde, aged 21, Anthony, 
second son of Sir John Richardson, of 
Bedford-square. 

Sept. 13. At Shirlands, near Odiham, 
the widow of Thos. Coulthard, esq. for- 
merly of Burkham House. 

Herts.—Sept. 3. At Hoddesdon, aged 
59, Eliz. wife of Geo. Cathrow, esq. 

Sept. 14. At Broxbourne, aged 83, Geo, 
Swaine, esq. formerly of Cornhill. 

Hunts.—Sept. 27. Aged 90, Wm. 
Pamplin, Gent. of St. Neot’s. 

Kent.—Aug. 22. Aged 72, Henry Streat- 
feild, esq. of Chiddingstone. 

Aug. 29. At Milton next Gravesend, 
aged 70, Letitia, wife of Mr, Rich. Van- 
dome, of Leadenhall-st. 

Lately. At Woolwich, I. H. Bright, esq. 
Barrack Master of that Division, only son 
of Lieut.-Gen. Bright, of Clifton, late com- 
manding the Plymouth Division of Royal 
Marines. 

Sept.4. At Woolwich, aged 69, Mar- 

aret, wife of the Rev. S. Watson, D.D. 

.R.A.S. Rector of Gravesend, and Chap- 
lain in the Royal Artillery. 

Sept. 5. Emma, wife of Rich, Norman, 
esq. of Southborough. 

Sept. 12. At Margate, aged 54, Robert 
Page, esq. of the island of Madeira, Kt. 
T.S. and son of the late Rev. Chas. Page, 
of Northleach, Gloucestershire. 

Sept.17. Aged 57, Dame Camilla, relict 
of Sir Charles Style, 6th Bart. of Watering- 
bury, Kent. She was the eldest daughter 
of James Whatman, of Vintners, in Kent, 
esq. was married to Sir Charles in 1794, 
and left his widow in 1804, with two sons, 


the late and present Baronets, and two 


daughters. 

Lincotnsuirt.—Aug. 22. At Gunby 
Park, near Spilsby, aged 77, Mrs. Cholme- 
ley. 


Mivpiesex.—4ug.27. At Dalston, aged 
67, Peter Reed, esq. one of the Deputy 
Lieutenants for the Tower Hamlets, and 
formerly of Whitechapel High-street. 

Sept. 6. At Pinner-green-lodge, aged 
60, Geo, Soames, esq. late of Holborn-hill. 

Sept. 11. At Dalston, W. Casterton, 
esq. late of the Stock Exchange. 

Sept. 12. The relict of William Gillison 
Bell, esq. of Moss Hall, Finchley. 

Norroik.—Aug. 24. At Holt, aged 60, 
Anna, 3d dau. of the Rev. Wm. Tower 
Johnson, late Rector of Beeston Regis and 
North Barningham. 

Aug. 25. At Syderstone, in her 55th 
year, Rose, wife of the Rev. T. Skrimshire. 

Aug. 27. At Starston, in the house of 
his son, the Rev. Wm. Pakenham Maxwell 
Spencer, the Rector of that parish, Lieut.- 
Gen. William Spencer, of Bramley Grange, 
Yorkshire. He was appointed Lieutenant 
1st Dragoons in 1776, Captain-Lieut. and 
Captain 1784, brevet Lieut.-Colonel 1795, 
of 23rd Light Dragoons in the same year; 


OsBITUARY. 





[Sept. 


brevet Colonel 1802, Major-General 1809, 
and Lieut.-General 1814, 

Sept. 5. Aged 18, Geo, eldest son of the 
Rev. Geo. Howes, Rector of Spixworth. 

Sept.14. At Norwich, aged 52, Jere- 
miah Ives, esq. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Aug. 28. Aged 
37, Anna Maria, second dau. of the late 
Rev. I. Lodington of Oundle. 

Notts.—Aug. 27. At Stapleford, aged 
73, Arnold Warren, esq. only brother of the 
late Adm. Sir John Borlase Warren, Bart. 

Oxon.—Aged 73, Mrs. Cath. Musgrave, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Jas. Musgrave, 
D.C.L. of Chinnor. 7 

Sept.17. Aged 70, James Adams, esq. 
an Alderman and Magistrate of Oxford. 
In 1782 Mr. Adams was admitted to a 
Chamberlain’s seat in the Corporation, in 
the mayoralty of Alderman Fletcher; was 
elected Bailiff in 1793, Mayor in 1804 and 
1819, and Alderman 1825, ia the room of 
Sir Edw. Hitchings. 

Sator.—July 22, At Longnor, aged 68, 
Mrs, Ann Plymley; and Sept. 2, aged 71, 
Mrs. Katherine Plymley, sisters to the vene- 
rable Archdeacon Corbett. Their acquire- 
ments in literature and the polite arts, 
added to the suavity of their manners, ren- 
dered their company truly pleasing and in- 
structive; and no two persons, with equal 
means, ever contributed more to the wants 
of an extensive neighbourhond. 

Aug. 18. At Shrewsbury, in her 70th 
year, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. David Parkes, 
after a union of 38 years. She had never 
recovered the death of her son James, 
which occurred in March 1828, was noticed 
in our last volume, part i. p.376. 

Sept. 6. Mary, wife of the Rev. F. W. 
Franklin, vicar of Albrighton. 

SomerseT.—4ug. 27. At Bath, aged 72, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thomas. Alston, esq. of 
Harold-house, Bedfordshire. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 74, Anne, widow 
of F. P. Eliot, esq. and mother to Major T. 
B. Eliot, of Taunton. 

At Bath, aged 38, Mary, relict of Rev. 
Joshua Jeans, D. D. 

Sept. 14, At Bath, Mary, wife of George 
Pywell, esq. late of Somerby-hall, Leic. 

StarrorD.—March 2. At Walsall, Da- 
niel Rogers, esq. brother to Samuel Rogers, 
esq. the poet. 

Aug. 27. At Stafford, in the house of his 
friend Dr. Somerville, aged 25, Robert Hen, 
Crockett, esq. of Brazennose college, only 
child of Rev. Rob. Crockett, rector of Nail- 
stone, Leic. 

Surroix.—Aug. 20. At Bury, in his 46th 
year, John Palmer Cullum, esq. attorney-at- 
law, Bath King at Arms, and the Alderman 
of that Borough. He was the younger son 
of Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, the present and 
seventh Baronet of Hawstead, hy Mary, dau. 
and coheiress of Robert Hanson, of Nor- 
manton in Yorkshire, esq. Mr. Cullum, in 
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pursuance of the charter of Bury, had at- 
tended divine service on the day of his de- 
cease, had holden a court for the election 
of an Alderman for the year ensuing, and 
had dined with the body corporate; but did 
not appear perfectly at ease; and, having 
retired at ten o’clock, expired in about an 
hour and a half. ’ 

Sept. 1. At Melton, Mary-Anne, only 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. White, late of the East 
Suffolk militia. 

Sept.3. At Southwold, the infant dau. of 
Sir George Crewe, Bart. of Calke Abbey, 
Derbyshire. 

Sept. 13. At Bury, aged 93, Susanna, 
widow of Ashley Palmer, esq. and sister to 
Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bart. She was 
the eldest dau. of Sir John the fifth bart. by 
his second wife Susanna, dau. and coheiress 
of Sir Thomas Gery, Master in Chancery. 
She was married to Mr. Palmer in 1775, 
and left his widow in 1792. 

Sept. 14. At Ipswich, aged 73, Mr. Thos. 
Wilson, one of the free burgesses, a steady 
and consistent supporter of the independent 
interest of that borough, and a truly honest 
man. 

Surrey.—July 1. At Walton, aged 67, 
highly respected, Brown Young, esq. of Wat- 
ling-street, son of the late Lake Young, esq. 
and elder brother to the late Rev. Robert 
Young, LL.D. rector of Braybrooke in Nor- 
thamptonshire, who died in last October. 
(See our last volume, part ii. p. 389.) 

4ug.22. At Horsham, Elizabeth, wife 
of John Scott, esq. of Parliament-street. 

Aug.27. At Banstead Park, aged 57, 
Hen. Leigh Spencer, esq. late of 7th Royal 
Fusileers. 

Sept. 3. Aged 76, Alex. Urquhart, esq. 
of Long Ditton. 

Sept. 4. At Pengewood-cottage, Nor- 
wood, aged 22, Sarah, wife of Alfred Bow- 
yer Clayton, esq. architect. 

Sept. 19. W. Turner, esq. of Woodcot- 
lodge. 

Sussex.—4ug. 16. At Brighton, aged 
67, Wm. Parkyns, esq. formerly of Reading. 

Aug. 24. At Eastbourne, aged 47, John 
Ayton, esq. of Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 

Warwick.—Sept. 8. At Rugby, Abrah. 
Caldecott, esq. 

Sept. 16. At Longbridge-house, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Osborne Staudert, esq. 

Wixts.—July 25. At Langley Burrell, 
Eliz. wife of Rev. Robert Ashe, the Rector. 

Aug 20. Aged 82, W. Clare, esq. of De- 
vizes, who, previously to the election of Mr. 
Adye, served the office of Coroner nearly 
half a century. 

WorcestersuirE.—Aug.... At Evesham, 
in his 80th year, W. Bonaker, esq. senior 
member of the Corporation, and for upwards 
of twenty years Coroner for the borough. 

Francis Walker, esq. of Staunton. 

Aug. 21. At Pleremore, Wm. Trafford, 
esq. second son of late John Trafford, esq. 
of Trafford Park, near Manchester. 


Aug. 31. In her 85th year, Martha, relict 
of Rubert Hancock, of Brislington and Wor- 
cester, dau. of late Rev. Robert Wilmot, of 
Tewkesbury. 

Lately. At the Blanquetts, near Worces- 
ter, aged 48, Thomas Best, esq. the antago- 
nist with Lord Camelford in the duel behind 
Holland House, March 7, 1804, which 
proved fatal to his Lordship. Lord Camel- 
ford, it was stated in a pamphlet published 
in his defence, was principally urged to the 
meeting by “an idea that his antagonist was 
the best shot in England.” A coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of ‘¢ wilful murder 
against a person or persons unknown.” The 
same year had not elapsed when, on Christ- 
mas day, Best married Lady Emily Stratford, 
daughter of the late and niece to the present 
Earl of Aldborough. She afterwards eloped 
from him, when in the King’s Bench, 
with a Mr. Henry, to whom she was subse- 
quently united. Mr. Best, whose fortune 
consisted chiefly of West India property, 
when very young became deeply involved, 
and was for some time an inhabitant of the 
King’s Bench rules. He has left a son who 
is a Captain in the army. 

Sept. 17. At. Blockley,aged 40, Charlotte 
eldest daughter of late Rev. Elisha Smith. 

Yorksuire.—Aug. 20. At Bridlington 
Quay, aged 19, Eliz. fifth dau. of late Rev. 
Isaac Tyson, Vicar of Adlingfleet, and grand- 
daughter of late John Milnes, esq. of Flock- 
ton-hall, near Wakefield. 

Aug. 28. Mr. James Dunwell, of Breken- 
foot, near Harrowgate. The deceased, though 
only 24 years of age, weighed upwards of 40 
stone, and was supposed to be the fattest 
man of his age in England. 

Lately. At Stockton, aged 61, Wm. Met- 
calfe, esq. formerly of Maltby, in Cleveland. 

At Bolton, aged 34, Mr. Chas. Hamilton, 
the celebrated Irish giant. He was the 
tallest man in the kingdom, being without 
shoes seven feet six inches high. Mr. H. 
was anative of the County of Downe, and 
has only travelled a short time. 

Sept. 16. At Hull, aged 72, John Alder- 
son, esq. M.D., Senior Physician to the Ge- 
neral Infirmary at that town, whose extensive 
experience and acknowledged abilities had 
long placed him at the head of the profes- 
sion in that part of the country. For a pe- 
riod of above 40 years, there is scarcely a 
public Institution of Hull which has not ex- 
perienced the benefit of his intelligent and 
active exertions; and among the last public 
acts of his life, was that of laying the foun- 
dation stone of the Mechanics’ Institute, of 
which, as well as of the Hull Philosophical 
Society, &c. he was a warm and active patron. 

Wates.—Aug. 26. At Bathatern Park, 
Ruthin, aged 43, Sarah, wife of Thomas 
Downward, esq. 

Sept. 1. At Orielton, Charlotte, lady of 
Sir John Owen, Bart. M.P. and Lord Liew- 
tenant of the county of Pembroke. She 
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was the daughter of a clergyman named 
Phillipps, and has left a son, and four daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom was married in 
1819 to John Meares, esq. of Eastington. 

ScotLanp.—Aug. 12. At Peebles, aged 
36, John Wm. Macleod, esq. of Lincoln’s 
inn, Barrister-at-Law, second son of the 
late Alex. Hume, esq. of Harris, Inverness- 
shire. 

Irevtanp.—At Agodoe, aged 118, Cathe- 
rine Keen. She retained her faculties to 
the last. Her principal diet was oatmeal. 

Aged 84, James Dawson, esq. of York Hill 
Lodge, Assistant Barrister of co. Armagh. 

July 27. At his resideuce Moggalhane, 
aged 84, Dr. James O'Shaughnessy, Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Killaloe. 

Asroap.—Feb. 12. At Nagpore, Tindall 
Thornton, M.D. son of John Thornton, esq. 
of Kensington. 

July 16. At Salt River, Jamaica, Lieut. 
Henry Ansell, R.N. of Tottenham. | 

July 26. In Trinidad, Richard Allport, 
esq. of Bristol, merchant. 

Aug. 19. At Celigny, Geneva, aged 53, 
Henry Edmund Allen, esq. of Bathampton. 

Aug. 22. At Bordeaux, David Gray, esq. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 71, Francois Ni- 
codami, professor of the pianoforte at the 
Conservatoire de Musique. He acquired a 


Osrtruary,— Bill of Mortality.— Markets. 


[Sept. 


large fortune by his profession, and was re- 
markable for his charity, having been known 
to bestow 20,000 fr. in a single gift. 

At Caen, aged upwards of 70, of apoplexy, 
M. Havin, a member of the National Con- 
vention at the Revolution. He was banished 
after the Hundred Days, but was subse- 
quently authorized to return to France. 

Aged 68, General Count de Sapinaud, 
who figured in the war of La Vendee during 
the Revolution. 

At Paris, M. Rousseau, Counsellor of 
the Court of Cassation. 

At Jesspore, E.I. aged 20, Robert Grote, 
E. I. C.’s civil service, son of Geo. Grote, 
esq. of Badgmore, Oxfordshire. 

At Trincomalee, Capt. H. Jones, R. Art. 
youngest son of the late Rev. H. Jones, 
Vicar of Shorn, Kent. 

At Boulone, Antonetta, wife of John 
Ellis, esq. and dau. of Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 
Admiral of the Fleet. 

Aged 78, Eliz. wife of Ashton, esq. 
of St..Servan, department of Ilie et Vilaire, 
France. 

Sept. 1. Drowned from the upsetting of 
a boat, in the Lake of Geneva, aged 18, 
Chas. Galignani, younger brother of Messrs. 
A. and W. Galiguani, English publishers, 
Paris. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from-Aug. 26, to Sept. 25, 1829. 























Christened. Buried. Qand 5 222[50and 60 149 
Males - 1050 bers Males - 929 1so6 & 5and10 81] 60and 70 126 
Females - 1060 females - | 877 ® J) 10and20 59|70 and 80 104 

Whereof have died under two years old 600 % 4 20 and30 109 | 80 and 90 47 
—— 30 aud 40 157 | 90 and 100 8 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 145 
CORN EXCHANGE, Sept. 21. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. 4d. s. d. 
74 #O 40 0 30 0 34 0 40 0 ; 40 0 


PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 21. 


Kent Bags...c.ccsccceee Sl. 128. 
Sussex Ditto........... 51. 58. 
MINBEN: cccrsssrarenscscecs Ot TOR: 
Farnham (fine) ....... 91. 9s. 


to 6l. 15s. 
to 61. 
to 6l. 10s. 
to 10/.10s. 


Farnham(seconds) ...... 81. 8s. to 9%. 8s. 
6s. | Kent Pockets ..... ...... G2. 14s. to Ti. 16s. 
NS ae eee 6i, 10s. to 7’. 5&s. 
WRONG cusind clans ecerneas 6l. 12s. to 7. 78. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 21. 


Smithfield, Hay 4/. Os. to 4/. 5s. 
St. James’s, Hay 3/. 15s. to 41. 10s. 
Whitechapel, Hay 3/. 10s. to 4/. 10s. 


Straw 2/. 5s. to 2. 14s. 
Straw 2/. 6s. to 2l. 10s. 
Straw 11. 18s. to 21. 4s, 


Clover 4/. 10s. to 52. Os. 
Clover 3/. 10s. 51. 5s. 
Clover Sl, to 51. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Beef .ccareccccscesecccee S80 Gd. 00-48. Od. | Lamh......cccccccavcsesee 48 Od. t0 48, SH 
PRGUGIE 6. cconcecsesseces 4%. Of to 48, 42. Head of Cattle at Market . Sept. 21: 

WOME ccssascericciornnes 48: OE te ae. OF BE casnrcsescce 8,371 Calves 189 
OE ae a ey am | Sheep and Lambs 24,420 Pigs 200 








COAL MARKET, 


Sept. 21, 26s. 9d. to 33s. 9d. 





TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 42s. od. Yellow Russia, 40s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80s, Curd, 84s, CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d" 
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PRICES OF SHARES, September 21, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 

















CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. | Div. p.an. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .| 85 0|£.4 0 || ForestofDean . .|£45 0|£2 10 
Ashton and Oldham .| 130 0 4 0 || Manchester & Liverp.| 37 pm. — 
Barnsley. 313 0 14 0 Stockton &Darlington | 170 0 5 0 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh.) 305 0} 12 10 WATER-WORKS. 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 110 0 6 0 East London . . «| 113 6 5 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 O || Grand Junction . .| 51 0 2 10 
Coventry . . . . {1080 0 | 44&hbs. || Kent. 825 oo 
Cromford . . . «| 420 0 18 0 Manchester & Salford 854 os 
Croydon 2. 1 ee 2 0 _ South London . .| 89 0 — 
eee ee > O || West Middlesex . .| 70% 8 0 
Dalley. ss. 59 0 3 0 INSURANCES, 

Ellesinere and Chester 105 0 8 35 | Allis. . 2. .' +} G8 O 8 0 
Forth and Clyde . 650 0} 27 O || Alliance . . . . 8t 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 265 0 |13 12 8d.|) Atlas . . F 94 0 10 
Grand Junction . «| 298 0| 13 O || British Commercial . 5 0 5$p.ct. 
Grand Surrey. . .| 49 0 210 || County Fire . . . 42 0 210 
Grand Union . . .| 24 O 1 0 || Eagle . -* 4} 0 5 
Grand Western . 10 0 _ Glohe . . « . «| 2860 7.0 
Grantham . . . .| 215 0] 10 O || Guardian . . ~~] 24 0 : © 
Huddersfield . . .| 173 _ Hope Life. . . . 54 066 
Kennet and Avon. .| 284 1 5 || Imperial Fire. . .| 1054 5 5 
Lancaster . . -| 23 0 1 ©. Diese lide... « eis 0 8 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 495 0} 18 O || Protector Fire. . .| 156 016 
Leicester . . -| 360 0) 18 © || Provident Life . .| 0 18% 1 0 
Leic.and North’n .| 86 0 4 0 |! Rock Life... 326 0 8 
Loughborough . .|3600 0/175 © || RIL.Exchange (Stock) 261 0 8 p.ct 
MerseyandIrwell ./| 825 0} 40 0 MINES. 

Monmouthshire . .]| 240 0 12 0 || Anglo Mexican . .| 95 0 wails 
N.Walsham & Dilham | 25 0 — Bolanos .. . .| 860 0 “ne 
Neasth . . . . « — 20 0 || Brazilian (iss.at5pm) | 42 pm} — 
Oxford . . « . «| 670 O 32 0 British Iron 2. wt 3 0 os 
Peak Forest .. . 97 0O 3 0 Colomb. (iss. atd5 pm) 44 om 
Regent’s . . . .| 22% 12 6 Hibernian . . 24 —_ 
Rochdale . . . .| 99 O 4 0 || Irish Mining Comp? 3 0 — 
Severn and Wye . .| 25 0 1 6 || Real Del Monte . .| 67 _ 
Shrewsbury . . «| 265 0/| 11 © || United Mexican . .| 26% dis.) — 
Staff.and Wor, . .| 810 0] 39 O GAS LIGHTS. 

Stourbridge . . «| 230 0} 12 © || Westminster Chart‘. 534 8 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 40 0 110 || Ditto, New . . . 3pm. 0 12 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0| 23 0O HGlg. 2 1 oe ete] 20M 10 0 
Swansea. 272 0} 15 0 | Ditto, New . . -| 1074 6 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 325 110 | Phenix. . ... 3% pm.| 6 p.ct. 
Ditto, Black . . 22 0) 1 1 || British . 2 . . .] 19 dis) — 
Trent & Mersey (4 sh.) 790 0| 38710 | Bath . ... .| 25 0 i ta 
Warw. and Birming. | 275 0 | 12 0 | Birmingham . . 100 0 5 0 
Warwick and Napton 225 0; 11 5 Birmingham&Stafford 25 pm.| 6 p.ct. 
Wilts and Berks . . 53 0 4 | Brighton « - -| 18ddis an 
Wore. and Birming. 69 0 2.10 OS” ae 3140 8 p.ct. 

DOCKS. || Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis 5 p.et. 
St. Katharine’s . .| 893 — Shaw ss se — 4 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 84% 410 pet.|| Liverpool . . . «| 2920 8 0 
West India (Stock) | 1814 8 Odo. || Maidstone. . . . — 210 


East India (Stock) 71 01|4 Odo. || Ratcliff 
Commercial (Stock)| 75 0|4 Odo.|| Rochdale . . 
Bristol . . . . «| 102% /4 8 6do. || Sheffield . . 


-| 46 0 4 p.ct. 
5 


. _ 1126 


- ae 
. 
_ 


























BRIDGES. || Warwick . . 50 0 5 p.ct. 
. Hammersmith . .| 93 0 110 | MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark... 3 0 == Australian (Agricult!) 9 dis. — 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 31 0 110 |} Auction Mart. . .| 23 0 _ 
Vauxhall . . . .| 21 0 1 0 |} Annuity, British . . 19 0 8 p.ct. 
Waterloo . , . . 23 - |} Bank, frish Provincial | 203 4 p.ct. 
Ann.ofsi. , . _ 1 1 41) Carnat.Stock,!stclass| 95 0 4 0 
—— Ann. of 7/. . — 0 18 8|| Ditte,2@dclass . .| 87 8 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 
From August 27 to September 25, 1829, loth inclusive. 


























Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
.(e Ey : | cs) Es ‘ Is | 
sé 3 | § Be ggg | Weather. |S |3 ‘8 | § Is 2 Barom. Weather. 
ms 0 5 Z © “tp |in. pts. >Sire S| S otyilin. pts. 
Asle= -- Aslam) = \=Z)) 
Aug| © |e | ° | ae oe 
27 | 61 | 61 | 50 || 29, 56\showers 11 | 61 | 65 | 50 || 29, 65 showers 
28 | 54 | 62 | 55 > 59 cloudy | 12 | 60 | 65 | 56 » 60\cloudy 
29 | 57 | 64 | 56 || 30, 04! ‘cloudy 13 | 60 | 64 | 54 » 47\cloudy 
30 | 58 | 62 | 56 » 15)cloudy | 14 | 55 | 63 | 54 ’ pe oa 
31 | 58 | 61 | 56 ‘ 07|cloudy | 15 | 538 | 59 | 50 ‘ 60/cloudy 
S.1 | 58 | 64 | 59 || 29, 97/cloudy 16 | 52 | 55 | 49 > 54\rain 
2] 61 | 68 | 58 » 94\fair | 17 | 50 | 57 | 56 » 80|showers 
3 | 58 | 65 | 59 |/ 30, 14 fair 18 | 60 | 65 | 54 > 16)rain 
4| 57| 62 | 55 || 99, 96 fair | 19 | 56 | 55 | 50 > 57\rain 
5 | 60 | 62 | 62 . 60 cloudy 20 | 55 | 60 | 57 > 87)\fair 
6 | 64 | 61 | 54 » 48|showers ; 21 | 50 | 64 | 50 » 80/fair 
7 | 62| 64] 55 || , 60\cloudy 92 | 57 | 64 | 51 , 84 cloudy 
8 | 63 | 61] 51 » 54) heavy rain 23 | 56 | 64 | 55 » 80 ‘cloudy 
9 | 63 | 67 | 60 » 66) rain 24 | 55 | 59 | 40 ||, 90 fair 
10 | 62 | 70 | 60 5 36 fair 25 | 54 | 59 | 54 | 30, 10 cloudy 
! i i 
































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 27, to September 25, 1829, Loth inclusive. 





















































































































































a taltsla.teal 8-429.! £1..| €- el 
hl4e| O'S | O8 S2lsled Ogivslsd) & (FS) Ex. Bills, 
Bae] Se 88 [2288/25 [S28 el85| SB jee} 10000. 
Ra) eS me io. Lane 2 io | hed a] lo & 
< om |? [S [B® ele ws —_— zn 
27|217 |89% 90 87% 94994 |994 |10233$1106 |20§ (——/58 59 pm. 88§ 65 68 pm. 
28/216 |89% 489% 83199 (99 |103$23106%/20 (224 5962 pm.——}| 60 63 pm. 
a9l216 \89% $89 84 ——98% |103 24105g/20 |——60 62 pm.—_| 62 65 pm. 
31\———|894 4/883 $\——\98% |1023 % 1054/20 61 pm.——/ 64 66 pm. 
1/2164 893 388% 9199% [99% [103 24,1054/20% |224; | 65 67 pm. 
2\Hol. eer ad ee —|— —| 
3/216 Shut is83 4,99 99 102% $106 /20 -_—-~ 62 pm. 88% | 66 67 pm. \ 
4\Shut) 88% FY 98 | ‘Shut 102% § 1055/2 ——) 68 65 pm. 
5 \88% 9/985 | 1023 4 Shut 20 |2225' 62 pm. 88% | 67 68 pm. 
| 89 ——|— me 7 % Shut) 222 | 62 pm.——| 67 69 pm. 
‘— 88§ $99. |——|102g ¢— 221463 62 pm.. ——/ 69 67 pm. 
9/888 § 9/Shut, 1024 i—_——_ 221461 63 pm. ——!| 68 69 pm. 
10}—— (88% 9| [102g Oe wen ore 62 63 pm. —— 68 69 pm. 
11j——} \88%3 3 \\025 $—\——_ 222 _ |61 62 pm.|——}_ 67 69 pm. 
12)}——|-—~|88§ —— 102g 4 ———/6s 62 pm.|——| 68 69 pm. 
14}—— 88% $|—— | 1024 ‘—— 221 | | 63 pm..——} 68 69 pm. 
15 | 883 $ [1084 as es 63 62 pm. 885 | 69 68 pm. 
16|——| 884 §—— 023 —— vm \|6362 pm.-——| 69 67 pm. 
177888 $1024 § —— 222 |62 63 pm.——!| 66 69 pm. 
13|\—— (88% 8) 102% 4 ——_—__—|_ 62 pm. ——| 68 70 pm. 
9 884 3 102g ¥——.——|221 | 62 pm.——| 70 71 pm. 
21|Hol. |-——— asl ae Orr ae 
22 893 § 103323 ——2214 63 64 pm.——} 71 72 pm. 
23 894 $}—— | — 1025 3;—— 63 pm.——] 71 72 pm. 
24 \89§ 4| | an 3/2224 63 64 pm. —— 71 72 pm. 
25 i895 @ 102% 3|—_—'__lee14 63 pm.——! 71 72 pm. 
S. S. Stock, Aug. 28, 983. Sept. 5, 98.—Old S. S. Ann. Aug. 31, 88%. Sept. 1, 894. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, and Co. 
ri 
3.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








